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Introduction, containi ng the Subſtance of the 
G 


r ING given ſome Account of Natural 


Evils, the Moral come next under conſi- 
deration: we are now to trace out the 

Origin of theſe and ſee of what kind it is, 
whether they flow from the ſame Source with the 
Natural, viz., the neceſſary Imperfection of created 
Beihgs; br we are to ſeek for ſome other entifely 
different from it. | 

By Moral Evils, as we ſaid before, are under- 
ſtood thoſe Inconveniencies of Life and Condition 


which befall ourſelves or others thro* wrong Elec- 


tions, For it is plain that ſome inconveniencies 
happen without our knowledge, or againſt dur 
Wills, by the very Order of natural Cauſes ; 
whereas others come upon us knowingly, ann a 
manner with our Conſent (when we chooſe either 
theſe themſelves, or ſuch as are neceſſarily con- 
nected with them.) The Moral are to be reckon'd 
among the latter kind of Inconveniencies 3 and he 


muſt be eſteem'd the Cauſe of them, who know= 
ingly, and of his own accord, brings them either 
4 : — : 22 upon 2 25 
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Foe kimfelf or others by a depraved or fooliſh 


Choice. 
But, in order to make this whole Matter con- 


cerning Moral Evils more * underſtood, we 


muſt conſider 1 in the 


1ſt We What the nature of Eleftion i is. 
2dly, That our Happineſs chiefly depends upon 
Elections. 

3dly, What kind of Electious may be ſaid to be 
made amiſs, or fooliſhly. 
' . 4thly, How wwe came 10 fall into depraved « or 
; wicked Elections. 

* - 5thly, How ſuch Elections can be 1 with 

the Power and Goodneſs of God. 


F 
Concerning the Nature of Elections. 


SUBSECT. L 


4 Vi ie * their Opinion who admit of Free- 
dom from C * only, but not fron 


Nell, 


kar it is L IF there be any thing obſcure and Aiſficul in 


noteaſyto 1 Philoſophy, we are ſure to find it in that 
1 _ Part which treatsof Elections and Liberty, There 
— is no 0 poing about. which the Lang are leſs con- 


— 


th 


* 
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ſiſtent with themſelves, or more divided from each 
other. Nor is it an eaſy Matter to underſtand them, 
or to give a certain and true repreſentation of their 
Opinions. I think they may be diltinguiſh'd into 
two Sorts, both admitting of a Liberty; One of 
them from external Compulſion, and not from in- 
ternal Neceſſity ; but the other from both. 


pulſion only, others from Neceſſity 


the former, it is this: Firſt, they obſerve that 
there are certain Appetites implanted in us by Na- 
ture, which are not to be eſteem' d uſeleſs, but con- 
tributing toward our Preſervation, as was ſhewn be- 
fore; and that ſome things are naturally agreea- 
ble, ſome contrary to theſe Appetites: that the 
former, when preſent, pleaſe and impreſs a delight- 
ful Senſe of themſelves; the latter diſpleaſe and 


create uneaſineſs. Theſe therefore are called in- 


commodious, troubleſome and Fvil ; and thoſe 
commodious, convenient and Good. 5 

III. Secondly, That Nature has given us Rea- 
ſon, a Mind or Intellect, whereby to diſtinguiſh Con- 
veniencies from Inconveniencies, Good from Evil. 
And ſince this may be conſidered by the Mind in 
a threefold Reſpect, hence alſo ariſe three kinds of 
2 Evil; namely, Pleaſant, Profuable and 

oneſt. | OT | | 

IV. For if Good be conſidered as preſent. with 
regard only to the Appetite which is delighted 
with the Enjoyment of it, and acquieſces in it, 
tis called Pleaſant. | {Sis 
V. But if it be not agreeable to the Appetite of 
itſelf, but only . with ſomething elſe which 
is of itſelf agreeable, or produces Pleaſure, and 


on that account only be deſirable, then *tis called 
Profitable. For tho K Appetite cannot come at 
0 | * 0 3 „ . : 


2 
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tation of 
the Opi- 
nions con- 
cerning 
Liberty. 
Some ac- 


Opinion 


ſuppoſe 
Appetites 
implaint= 
ed in us 

by Nature 
what is a- 
greeble to 
theſe is 
called 
good; 

the con- 
trary, Evil. 
Things 
are agree - 
able to the 
Appetites 
in a three 
fold re- 


hence 3 


2 
kinds of 


== 
at 
which is 
actuallß 
agreeable 
is called 
Pleaſant. 

That 
which is 


conne&ted _.... WM 


with ſomwe 
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which. is the immediate Enjoyment of it, yet the Mind 


of itſelf a- 
greeable, is 
called Pro- 
fitable, 
That 
which is 
judged by 
the Un- 
derſtand- 
ing to be 
the beſt, 
all things 
eonſider d, 
is abſo- 
lutely 
good, and 
called 
Honeſt. 


07 Moral Evil. Chap. v. 


makes uſe of it in order to procure thoſe things 
which it can enjoy, and from thence it is eſteem'd 
convenient, i. e. Good. : rt 

VI. But ſince that which is agreeable to one 
Appetite, may be repugnant or leſs agreeable to 
others; and that which pleaſes now, may have 
ſome things connected with it, which may be diſ- 
pleaſing afterwards, there is need of enquiry and 
deliberation, in order to procure an abſolute Good, 
i. e. one which, all Appetites and Times conſi- 
der'd, will afford as great, as certain and durable 
a Pleaſure or Delight as poſſible. For this End 


therefore was the Mind or Underſtanding given us, 


that we might be able to determine what appears 
fitteſt to be done upon a view of all ſuch things as 
create pleaſure or uneaſineſs for the preſent or the 
furure, And what is thus judg'd by the Under- 
ſtanding to be the beſt, if there be no Error in the 


_ Cafe, muſt be look*d upon as Honzff. For that is 


Inſtances 
in Health, 
Medicines 
and ſuch 
things as 
are agree- 
able to the 
Rational 


Appetite. 


Honeſt which is agreeable to a rational Agent; but 
it is agreeable to a rational Agent, and Reaſon itſelf 
directs, that, all things conſider'd, we ſhould prefer 
that which brings the greater, the more certain 


and more durable Advantages. 


VII. The Defenders of this Opinion reckon theſe 
kinds of Good to be Moral fo far as they reſpect 
Man, becauſe they fall under the Government ot 
Reafon. But ſince all things cannot be always had 
together, a compariſon muſt be made between 
them, and that embraced which appears to be the 
beſt, Now the kinds may be compared together, 
as well as the particulars of each kind. For inſtance, 


Health is a thing pleaſant in itſelf, and deſirable 


above all things that relate to the Body, but for 
the preſervation of it Medicines muſt be ſometimes 


taken, which of themſelves are far from being a- 
grecable to the Appetire, hut as they are means to 


an 
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an End which in itſelf is delightful, they are ſaid 
to be profitable, and on that account fit. to be 
choſen. Now the Goods of the Mind are greater, 
more certain and more durable than thoſe of the 
Body; if therefore they cannot be had without the 
loſs of Health, or even Life, right Reaſon diftates, 
that Health, or even Life be deſpiſed in re- 
gard to theſe. For this appears to be the moſt 
convenient, all things conſider'd, and on that ac- 
count is honeſt : and as Goods of a different kind 
may be compared together, ſo may alſo particu- 
lars of the ſame kind, as any one will find Fae con- 
ſiders it. Nn 

VIII. As to Liberty, the Men of this Sect will z. chat 
have it to conſiſt in this, that among all thoſe can act as 
Goods an Agent can embrace that which pleaſes his own 


him beſt, and exert thoſe Actions which his own Judgment 


| directs, 1 
Reaſon approves : For, according to theſe Men, yo: 5 


he that can follow his own Judgment in Matters is ding to 
free. For Example, he that is ſound in Body, and theſe Men. 
has his Faculties and Limbs entire, if all external 
Impediments be removed, is at Liberty to walk: 
for he can if he will, and nothing but his will is 
wanting to exert that Action. (48S » 
IX. But as to the Actions of the Vill itſelf, But we are 
namely, to will, or to ſuſpend the Act of Volition, deter. 
they think that it is determin'd to theſe, not by it cn d e. 
ſelf, for that is impoſſible, but from without. If ther from 
you ask from whence? They anſwer, from the the good- 


Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs perceiv'd by the Underſtand- neſs or 


diſagree- 


ing or the Senſes but rather » 48 they imagine, ableneſs of 


from the preſent or urgent Uneaſineſs : ſince there- object 
fore theſe are produced in us ab extra, not from perceiv'd 
the Will itſelf, and are not in its power, but ws by the In- 


from the very things; *tis manifeſt, according to theſe NG B 


Men, that we are not free (at leaſt from Neceſſity.) and there- | 


0 fore not 
24 | a free as to 


the Acts of the Will, but only of the inferior Facukies, which are fubje@ 
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to will or not will, that is with regard to the imme- 
diate Acts of the Will! Some of them therefore 
expreſly deny that Liberty belongs to Man with 
regard to theſe Acts, or that an Election can be 
ſaid to be free, or Man himſelf in that reſpec : 
They will have it therefore, that Liberty belongs 
to'us properly with reſpect to the inferior Faculties 
which are ſubje& to the Government of the Will, 
and diſcharge their Functions when the Man him- 
ſelf has willed : that is, a Man is free to walk who 
can walk if he pleaſes ; but not to will; for he re- 
ceives the Will to walk from elſewhere: neverthe- 
leſs, he that can do what he wills, according to 
them, is free, even tho? he be neceſſarily deter- 
min'd to will. (42.) 21 


NOTES. 


(42.) The moſt remarkable Defenders of this Opinion, a- 
mong the Moderns, ſeem to be Hobbs, Locke, (if he be con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf ||) Leibnitz, Bayle, Norris, the Authors of 
the Philoſophical Enquiry concerning human Liberty, and of Cato“ 
Letters. But in order to have a more diſtin Notion of the 
different Schemes of Authors all profeſſing to treat of Human 
Liberty, Free-will, &c. Let us in the firſt Place recite the ſeve- 
ral Powers or Modifications of the Mind, and obſerve to which 
of them Liberty is or may be apply'd. ---- Theſe are commonly 
diſtinguiſh'd into Perception, Judgment, | Volition and Action. 
The two former are generally nece/ary, at leaſt always paſſive: 
For I cannot help ſeeing a light when my Eyes are open, nor 
avoid judging that two and two make four, whenever I think 
of that Propoſition ; tho' I may hinder that Perception by ſhut- 
ting my Eyes, as well as prevent that Judgment by refuſing to 
think of the Propoſition. The Will then may properly enough 
be faid to influence or impede theſe , but this does not make 
them leſs paſſive in themſelves ; nay, the more it does influence 
them, the more evidently they are ſo. The third will appear 
to be the exerciſe of a Se/ſ-moving Principle. and as ſuch cannot 
properly be moved or influenced by any thing elſe. The laſt 
is the Exerciſe of the inferior Powers, the actual Production of 
| Thought 


Se Note 45. f See Note 59. 
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6 X. If it be granted that this is the Nature of If this be 
e our Elections, there is no doubt but all our Acti- Pk our 
h ons are really and truly neceffary. For as to the e . 
e proper Actions of the Will, to will or ſuſpend the lutely ne- 
: Act of Volition, the Men whom we are ſpeaking of, ceſlary. | 
, eee 
1 70. | I 
0 Thought or Motion: this is generally directed by, and an im- 

| mediate conſequence of Volition, on which account ſeveral 
> Authors have confounded them together; but tho' they be pro- 
2 perly both Acts of the Mind, yet they are certainly diſtinct 
0 ones; the Willis an ability of choofing ſome particular Thoughts 
1. or Motions, Agency i; a power of producing theſe Thoughts or 


Motions purſuant to the act of choice, or of putting that choice 
in execution. A careful diſtinction between theſe will help us 
to judge of all ſuch Authors as have cither uſed them 1 
ouſly or been content to treat of the laſt only, as moſt of thoſe 
Perſons have that are cited in the 14th and following Pages of 
the Philoſophical Enquiry. 


Theſe two laſt then being the only aire Poroers, or rather 


the only Powers at all. are the only proper ſubjects of Liber- 
n- ty: to which again it is variouſly apply*d. With regard to the 
of Mill, ſome content themſelves with aſſerting its Freedom from 
70's external Compuſſion only, from being forced contrary to its own 
he bent and inclination. And indeed it would be very ſtrange to 
an ſuppoſe it otherwiſe: For to ſay that it may be drawn a con- 
be- trary way to that which the Mind prefers and directs, is to fay, 
ch that it may tend two contrary ways at once, that a Man ma 
ly will a thing againſt his Will, or be oblig'd to will what at the 
* ſme time he does not will: but then ſuch a Freedom as this 
7: equally belongs to the two former Powers, which cannot be 
or forced to perceive or judge otherwiſe than they do perceive or 
nk judge, otherwiſe than as Objects appear, and their own Natures 
ut- require; it may be apply'd to any thing the moſt neceſſary, nay 
to the more neceſſary the better. Others therefore have contend- 
oh ed for an abſolute exemption of the Will from all impercepti- 
ake ble Byaſs or Phyſical Inclination, from all internal neceſſity, 
nee ariſing either from its own frame and conſtitution, the impulſe 
ear of ſuperior Beings, or the operation of Objects, Reaſons, Mo- 
not tives, &c, which appear'd to them the very eſſence of human 
laſt Liberty, the ſole Foundation of Morality. And indeed theſe 
$f ſeem to be the only Perſons that ſpeak out, and to the Point, as 


ſhall be ſhewn in the following Notes, 
: Ty Laſtly, 


— 
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give up Liberty with reſpect to theſe, while they 
aſſert that it does not belong to them. For they 
are of Opinion that when any thing is propaſed by 
the Underſtanding to be done, we either will it, 
or ſuſpend the Act of Volition concerning it, ac- 
cording to the proſpect of Happineſs or importuni- 
ty of the Uneaſineſs which appears to the Mind, in 
the preſent State and Circumſtances; by theſe 
therefore our Election, according to chem, is de- 


termin'd. OD 
XI, But 


NOTES, 


Laſtly, a great many will confine their Idea of Liberty to 


Action only, and define it to be a power of either actually ta- 


king up or laying down a 'Thought, of beginning Motion or 
ſtopping it according to the preference of the Mind or Will, 
Bur if this be all the Liberty we have, 'tis of ſmall conſe- 
quence, ſince we are conſcious that in nd all ſuch Actions, 
ſuppoſing the Organs to be rightly diſpoſed, follow the deter. 
mination of the Will; and alſo, that ix reaſon they are no far- 
ther moral, nor we accountable for them than as they do ſo; 
we muſt therefore go up higher than this before we come at any 
valuable Liberty; and the main Queſtion will be, Whether 
Man is free to think or reſolve upon; to will or chooſe any 
thing propoſed, as well as to exert his other Faculties in con- 
ſequence of ſuch Reſolution, Will, or Choice. This is the 
enly Point worth diſputing, and wherein all Mera/ Liberty 
mult conſiſt ; and indeed if it be not here tis no where. For 
if the Mind be abſolutely determin'd to chooſe in a certain. 
manner in any given Circumſtances, its other ſubordinate Faculties 
will immediately operate, and the ſeveral Actions which depend 
thereon all follow by neceſſary conſequence. Nay, upon this 
Hypotheſis there is properly no ſuch thing as choice or Action 
in Man; but all are Paſſions propagated in a chain of neceſſary 
Cauſes and Effects. And indeed all who ſuppoſe any external 
Determination of the Will (meaning always a neceſſary and ir- 
reſiſtible one whether they place it in the Deſire of Good, Au- 
æiety for the abſence of it, or the /aff Determination of the Fudg- 
ment, are involv'd inthe ſame conſequence, how many Steps ſo- 
ever they may take to remove the Difliculty. For it is equal 
to me, if what I call my Choice or Action be neceflary, where- 


ever that Neceſſity be placed. Tis the ſame thing whether = 
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XI. But when the Election is made, if we can That hu- 
effect what we will, then they ſay we are free, in aun 9 b 
reſpe& of ſuch Actions, not from neceſſity, but fee, not 
only from Compulſion; for it is plain that no- from Ne- 
thing but our will is wanting to the exertion of cefity, but 
them, and ſuppoſing us to will them, they neceſ- CE 
farily follow. F or inſtance, when nothing hinders 
a Man from walking but his own Will, ſuppoſing 
this Volition, it cannot be conceiv'd but that he 
muſt walk, nor can he reſt while this continues. 
If therefore, according to them, all acts of the 
Will are neceſſary (as being determin'd from with- 
out, viz, by the convenience or intonvenience of 
things or circumſtances) the actions of the interior 
faculties will be no leſs neceſſary, for they will de- 
end on the ſame circumſtances and acts of the 
ill, which, as they are neceſſary, theſe 2 
| W 


NOTES, 


be ated upon and over-ruled by one immediate Cauſe, or 
drawn on by ſeveral ſucceſſively. Suppoſe, v. g. that I am ne- 
ceſlitated to obey the laſt reſult of my own Judgment, From 
the Exiſtence of things follow certain Appearances, thoſe Ap- 
pcarances cauſe certain Perceptions, theſe Perceptions form a Frag- 
ment, this Tudgment determines the Will, and this V pro- 
duces Aion. All this is fix'd and inevitable, every Link of 
the Chain is equally neceſſary, and tis all one to me on which 
my Detern:joations hang: Tis as good to take them from the 
firſt as laſt, from the Exiſtence of outward Objects as from my 
own Will; fince the ſuppoſed choice or action is in reality ag 
much out of my power, or as incapable of being alter'd or pre- 
vented by me, as the exiſtence of external things. Tis eaſy 
to obſerve how deſtructive this and the like Schemes muſt 
prove, as well of Morality as Liberty, both which muſt ſtand 
and fall together, and can, I think, only be ſecured effectually 
upon the Principles laid down by our Author ; of which in 
their proper place. | 

See allo Mr. Chubbs Reflections on Natura! Liberty. Cal. 
{tion of Tratts, p. 379, &c. or Notes 45, 48, 59. 


(43) 


Accord- 


Ing to 


their Ori- 
nion there 
is no con- 

tingency in 


things, 


nor could 
any thing 
be done 
otherwiſe 
than it is. 


| Power of beginning reflex Thovg bt as well as 
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will be neceſſary alſo. (43.) Tho', according to 
them, therefore, there be no Compulſion of the Will, 
yet there is Neceffity, from which Neceſſity nothing 


in the World will be free ; nay a great many of 


em openly profeſs to believe that this is the 


e. | 

XII. Now, from this Hypotheſis, which they 
extend to the Divine as well as Human Will, the 
following Corollaries ſeem deducible. Firſt, that 
nothing in Nature could be done otherwiſe than it 
is. For, the whole, Series of things being as it 
were connected together by Fate, there's no Room 


for Chance or Liberty, properly ſo call'd: Con- 


tingency then is removed out of Nature. I 9, 


NOTES. 


(43.) To call an Action necefary, is properly ſpeaking te 
affirm, that it is no Action, For by the Word Action we mean 
an immediate effect of what is metaphorically ſtiled a Se mo- 
ving Porver: or the exerciſe of an ability which a Being has to 
begin or determine a particular train of Thought or Motion. Now 
the Idea of this Power in any Being, and of ſuch exerciſe of it, 
is directly repugnant to that of Meceſity, which ſuppoſes the 
Thought or Motion to be already begun or determined, and to be 
obtruded on this Being by ſomething elſe, and conſequently im- 
plies a Negation of any ſuch Self-moving Power in this Being, 
or of its exerciſe by this Being in the Caſes above mentioned. 
To be an Agent (ſays Dr. Clarke,*) ſignifies to have a Pomer 
© of beginning Motion, and Motion cannot begin neceſſarily, be- 
* cauſe Neceſſity of Motion ſuppoſes an Efficiency ſuperior to, and 
© irreſiſtible by the thing moved, and conſequently the begir- 
© ning of Motion cannot be in that which is moved neceſſarily, 
© but in the ſuperior Cauſe, or in the efficiency\of ſome other 
« Cauſe ſtill ſuperior to that, till at length we arrive at ſome 
Free Agent” Where, tho' the Doctor's Definition of Agency 
ſeems to be imperfect, that Word generally including the 

Avian (which are 
two diſtin& Species of Action, and proceed from different Pow- 
ers, tho' they be often confounded together and comprehended 


® Remarks en the Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 6. 
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derſtood by wicked or 8 7 n than 
e Elector or ſome o- 


being hurtful, but for being hurtful without Neceſ- 
ſity, and becauſe they are made otherwiſe than they 
ought to have been: In this Hypotheſis then there 


is 


\ 


NOTE'S. 


under the ſame general term) yet it ſhews us an evident con- 
tradition in theſe two Words neceſſary Agent, in either Senſe : 
Unleſs he uſes the Word Agent in both Senſes together, and then 
his Reaſoning will be falſe, ſince what is ated on and deter- 
min'd by another in regard to its Vill, or Thought, and in that 
Senſe nov by a ſuperior Efficiency, ma yet have a power of be- 
ginning real corporeal Motion (which is a quite different ſort 
of Action) in conſequence of ſuch pre-determin'd Will, or 
Thought, and in that ſenſe be an Agent, tho' not a moral one. 
But what ever the Doctor might mean by the Word Agent, his 
Argument will hold in either of theſe two Senſes ſeparate, - pix. 
that nothing can be faid to 4 either in thinking or moving, 
which does not properly begin the train of Thought or Motion, 
but is put into Thought or Motion by ſomething elſe, and al- 
ſo, that every thing cannot be ſo put either into Thought or 
Motion; and therefore that there muſt be ſome firſt Cauſe of 
both. | | 

And will not the ſame Argument hold equally for ſome firſt 
Cauſe of Exiftence? If the DoQor can ſuppoſe a firft Cauſe of 
all Thought and Motion (as he does here, and we think ve 
reaſonably) why may he not alſo ſuppoſe a firſt Cauſe of all 
Exiſtence; and ſo entirely exclude that antecedent Neceſſity 
which he has often Recourſe to as a kind of ſupport of the exi- 
ſtence of the firſt Cauſe,” but is 6blig'd to exclude from its 
Will and Actions? Is it harder to conceive how an Eternal 
Independent Being, or Firſt Cauſe, may ex without any an- 
tecedent Neceſſity, than how it can ton or ad without any ? 

But to return to the chief Deſign of this Note. We ſee how 
neceſſary it is to fix the preciſe meaning of the Word Aion in a 
Controverſy of this kind, and if the Signification of it as laid 
down above be allow'd, then neceſſary Action is the ſame as 
paſſive Action, or beginning a thing and not beginning it at 
the ſame time, and in the fame reſpe& ; in which terms every 
one perceives it to be a contradiction, „ 
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Villanies 


are to be 
Placed to 
the ac- 
count of 
human 
Miſery, 
and not 
look'd up- 
ON as 
Crimes, 
properly 


ſo call'd. 


| " Of Moral Evil.” Chap V. 
is no Election made amiſs. (44.) Nor can any 
thing be ſaid to be done otherwiſe than it ought to 
be: for what could not poſſibly be done otherwiſe, 
is certainly done as it ought; ſince it is done ac- 
cording to the exigence and neceſſary order of 


things. 

XIV. Thirdly, By the ſame Principle all Evil 
wou'd be in the ſtricteſt ſenſe Natural, for it would 
derive its Origin from natural and neceſſary Cauſes. 
The diſtinction then would be loſt between natural 
and moral Evil, as commonly underſtood. There 
would be no Moral Evil at all. For chat only is 


reckon'd Moral by the common conſent of Man- 


kind, of which the Man himſelf is properly the 


Cauſe; but no body looks upon himſelf as proper- 
ly the Cauſe of a thing which he could not avoid, 
or to which he was neceſſitated by natural Cauſes, 
and ſuch as were antecedent to the Will. For e- 
very one blames himſelf only on this account, be- 
cauſe he was of himſelf neceſſarily the Cauſe of 
Evil to himſelf or others. Thoſe Inconveniences 
which come by Neceſſity, he looks upon as Mi- 
ſeries, as Misfortunes, but never as a Crime. 
Thefts therefore, Adulteries, Perjuries, nay the 
Hatred of God himſelf, and whatever we eſteem 
baſe in Villanies (as well as the diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment attending them) muſt be placed to the ac- 
count of human Miſery and Unhappineſs, but by 

no 


NOTE $ 


(44:) Leibnitx declares it to be his ſettled Opinion T, “ That 
whenever we reſolve or will contrary to an evident Reaſon, 
Ve are carried by ſome other Reaſon ſtronger in appearance”. 
If this be always the Caſe, we certainly can never will amijs 
or unreaſonably, ſince that Reaſon which appears to be the 
Rrongeſt muſt and ought always to determine us. 


+ Remargues ſur le Livre di POrigine du Mal. p. 483. 
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Sect. 1. Sub. 1. Of Moral Evil. 1 
no means reckon'd criminal, nor any more repug- 
nant to the Will of God, to his Juſtice, Purity or 
Goodneſs, than Heat or Cold. 

XV. Fourthly, When therefore we blame a A Male- 
Thief, Adulterer, Murderer, or perjur'd Perſon, wenn” 
when theſe Crimes are arraign'd as ſcandalous ; this nd be- 
is not done becauſe they have deſerv'd it, or be- cauſe he 
cauſe theſe things are in themſelves really ſhameful og alk 
or culpable ; but becauſe that Infamy may be a ug . 
means of deterring the guilty Perſons or others proof may 
from the like Elections. And this is the only Rea- drive him 


ſon why we reproach a Thief, &c. and not a ſick fromEvil 


| Perſon, with Infamy ; becauſe Reproach may cure 
a Thief, Sc. but can do no Good to a ſick Per- : 


ſon. | 

XVI. Fifthly, Malefactors are puniſh'd not be- 
cauſe they deſerve Puniſhment, but becauſe it is 1 
expedient, and Laws are made uſe of to reſtrain apply'd 4s 
Vices, as Medicines to expel Diſeaſes ; Men ſin Medicines 
therefore after the ſame manner as they die, viz. totheSick 
becauſe an effectual Remedy was not apply'd. And r 190 
yet Laws are not entirely uſeleſs, ſince they pre- uſeleſs, 
vent ſome Vices, as Medicines protract the Deaths ſince they 
of ſome diſeaſed Perſons : 1 2 Perſon infected Prevent 
with the Plague may be as juſtly cut off by the Yu 


Law, as a Witch, when by that means there's hope 
of avoiding the Contagion, (f) Ivy 


NOTES. 


[+] All this, and a great deal morg to the ſame purpoſe, is 
expreſly aſſerted (as indeed 'tis tas conſequence of their 
Hypotheſis) by Hzb4s || and by the Author of the PBH 
Enquiry, p. 91, &c. and much the ſame by Bay/e, Critical Di- 
ctionary, p. 2609, &c. The bare recital of ſuch Principles is a 
{ſufficient refutation of them. | 


F | Se is malle Human Liberty, „ By Bramball's Works, 
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We are XVII. Sixthly ; Wo are oblig'd to repay good 
e's an. Offices, ſince by being thankful we may excite the 
only in Benefactor to continue or increaſe his Benevolence, 
proſpect and alſo induce others to do us Service. And hence 
of a future jt comes to paſs, that we are oblig'd to be grateful 
Benefit. towards God and Men, but not to the Sun or a 
Horſe, namely, becauſe God and Men may be ex- 
cited by thanks to ſome farther Beneficence, where- 
as the Sun or a Horſe cannot. Thus no regard is 
to be had to a Benefit receiv'd, but only to one 
that may be receiv'd ; nor are we oblig d to be 
grateful towards a moſt generous Benefactor for 
what is paſt, but only for the proſpect of what is to 
come. All ſenſe of Gratitude then, as commonly 
underſtood, is deſtroy'd, for the Vulgar reckon 
him a cunning, not a grateful Perſon, who returns 
one favour merely out of hopes of another. 
XVIII. Seventhly, If this Opinion be true, we 
Accord. muſt defpair of human Felicity, for it will not in 
| 5 15 the leaſt be in our own Power, but entirely depend 
4 on external Objects. Our Happineſs (if there be 
Happineis any) muſt, according to them, be conceiv'd to a- 
s impol- riſe from the perfect fruition of thoſe things which 
— are agreeable to the Appetites. Where the con- 
upon trary to theſe are preſent, or the agreeable ones ab- 
things ſent, we muſt neceſſarily be uneaſy, and while we 
which are ſtruggle with Anxieties we cannot be happy.  Ac- 
Power. . cording to this Hypotheſis therefore it follows, that 
our Happineſs neceſſarily requires ſuch an Enjoy- 
ment as we have ſpoken of, and that this is ar the 
ſame time impoſſible. . For who can hope that all 
external things (with which he has to do) ſhould be 
ſo temper'd as in every reſpect to anſwer his Wiſhes, 
ſo as never to want what he deſires, or be forced to 
endure any thing contrary to his natural Appetites? 
If Happineſs ariſes from the Enjoyment of thoſe 
things which are agreeable to the Faculties and Ap- 
petites, and which can move Deſire by their 15 
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nate, or at leaſt apparent Goodneſs; if alſo the 
Will is neceffarily determin'd to theſe, according 
to the Judgment of the Underſtanding, or Impor- 
tunity of Appetites, every Man muſt neceſſarily 


want a great many things which he has choſen, and 

bear a great many which he would not, than which 

nothing is more inconſiſtent with Felicity. For we 

cannot poſſibly conceive any State of Life where- 

in all things anſwer to the natural Appetites. In 

vain then do we hope for Happineſs, if it depend 
by 


upon external Objects, (N.) 
Vol. II. | R . . 
Nee 


(N) Againſt the Argument here urged tis objected that it is 
lame in all its Feet; iſt, there is no conſequence in it: adly, the 
Conclufion may be granted; and 3dly, the Argument may be re- 
torted againſt the Author. | 

To begin with the laſt ; It is alledged that Men are never the 
happier, or more independent of the accidents of Fortune, by 
having a pozoer to chooſe rwithout' Reaſon. 4 * 

To which I reply, that the Author has no occaſion to aſſert 
any ſuch power; all that he pleads for is that the will ought 
not to be determin'd by the judgment of the Underſtanding 
concerning things antecedently agreeable or diſagreeable to our 
natural Appetites, becaufe all the good of a Man does not lie 
in them: If it did, here would be no need of a will at all, 
but we ought to be abſolutely determin'd by them. But the 
will isa faculty that by chooſing a thing can make it agreeable, 
tho? it had no Agreement with any natural Appetite, nay, were 
contrary to them all; and for the will to chooſe a thing in or- 
der to pleaſe itſelf in the choice, is no more to chooſe without 
reaſon, than to build a Houſe in order to preferve one from the 
inclemency of the Weather, is to act without reaſon, | 

But 2dly, Tis ask d, will Men be any happier, or leſs de- 
pendent on the accidents of Fortune by having ſuch a Faculty? 
Yes, ſure a great deal; for no accident of Fortune can take this 
Liberty from them, or hinder their being pleaſed with their 
choice, and in the midſt of ſickneſs, pain and torment, if th 
have this faculty, they will find pleaſure and ſatisfaction in it, 
and make the moſt adverſe Fortune eaſy to them, as we fee wiſe 
men frequently do, at leaſt, more eaſy than ſuch circumſtances 
would be without it. | fer | GR VE 1 CG 
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242 2 of Moral Evil. 3 Chap. V. 


Irs conſe· XIX. This, and a great deal more that might 
1 be added, muſt ſeem hard and repugnant to the 
tho? tbe EW dome 
Argument from conſequences be generally a bad one, yet theſe bring ſome 
prejudice againſt an Opinion which ſeems attended with them, eſpecially 
if they be acknowledged, 3 Men 


NOTES, 
'. 3dly, Tis objected, that it muſt be impoſlible to give agree- 
ableneſs to a thing which has none antecedently 45 the Will 
For to do ſo we muſt have a power either to change our 
taſte cf things, or the things themſelves ; but that wou'dal- 
moſt be the ſame as to ſay to a piece of Lead be thou Gold, or 
to a Flint be thou a Diamond, or at leaſt produce the ſame ef- 
fect on me. To which the anſwer iseaſy ; Good is not an 46/0. 
{ate thing, but relative, and conſiſts in the agreeableneſs of one 
thing to another, as ſuppoſe between the Appetite and Object; 
if then theſe be diſagteeable to one another, the one is Evil to 
the other, and to make them agreeable, one of them muſt of 
neceſſity be changed, and the change of either will cauſe it. 
Altho? therefore I cannot change Lead into Gold by any act of 
my Free-will, yet I can contemn Gold as much as if it were 
Lead, and be as well content with a leaden Cup as if it were 
Gold. Thouſands makes this uſe of Free-will, and ariſe to 
this pitch of Happineſs by the help of it: It is an old Rule 
Si res haberi non poteſi deme alipuid de cupiditatibun. If you can't 
have Wealth or Honour reſolve, that is chase, to be ſatisfied 
without it, and experience will teach you that ſuch a Choice is 
much to your Eaſe and Happineſs. To ſay that this is impoſ- 
fible, is to give the Lie to I who treat of Morals and Divini- 
ty: Of ſo great moment is ſuch a power of making things 
good by choice, that in truth all moral Advices ſuppoſe us to 
have it, or elſe they are not ſenſe. - + 
But 4thly, "Tis objected, That if the will can make a thin 
agreeable by chooſing, ſuch a power wou'd be infinite; 2 
might make a Man happy in all cireumſtances, even in Hall. 
For if it can give fix degrees of Pleaſure to an Object, it may 
as well give infinite, ſince it is without reaſon that it gives 
theſe Six. I anſwer, all created Powers and Pleaſures are li- 
mited, and no ſubject is capable of more than ſuch a certain 
Degree, therefore there is likewiſe.a limitation of the pleaſure 
ariſing from the uſe of Free-will, as well as from the uſe of 
ſeeing or hearing, or any other Faculty or Appetite, and as the 
Will is an Appetite, ſo the Pleaſure of it bears ſome proportion 
to the Pleaſure ariſing from the ſatisfaction of other Appetites, 
but in what degree we cannot preciſely determine, any = 
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common Notidhs of Meg, and cannot be beliey'd 
without extraordinary Prejudice to Mankind. 1 
confeſs indeed, that, for the 15 Part, ee 

gue well againſt an Opinion from its conſequences, 
oc Nie gh” Logs denn ſince 


Vor E A. 


than we ean ſettle the proportion between the Pleaſures of ſee · 
ing and hearing; which yet we know are neither of them.in« 
finite, Tho' therefore we cannot preciſely determine the Pro- 
portion, yet we are certain that we frequently croſs all our na- 
tural Appetites to maintain our choice, and by means of it bear 
vp wg the frokes of adverſe Fortune, and. a flood of natural 
vils. EY | itt 
But 5thly, Tis objected, that if we had this power-of ma- 
king things agreeable or difagreeable: by choice, we need not 
trouble our ſelves how our other Appetites were ſatisfied, for 
" might be abſolutely happy in ſpite of all the accidents of 
ortune. te : : — | 38 
He that objects this, aſſuredly did not conſider the deſcrip- 
tion given by the Author of this Faculty, nor that the having 
it doth not deſtroy our other Appetites, and that when it 
chooſes things contrary to them, it neceſſarily creates a great 
deal of pain, uneafineſs and torment, which abates jo for the 
* we take in our Elections, that the pleaſure we obtain 
y ſuch a choice is little or nothing in reipect of what it might 
be if we did not chogſe amils..... Theſe things are ſo plainly and 
frequently repeated in the Book, that it ſeems ſtrange how any 
one could imagine that becauſe we have a Faculty to pleaſe our 
ſelves by chooſing, . that therefore we may be abſolutely happy 
in ſpite of all the Accidents of Fortun - 5. 8 
If by Happineſs be meant a. ftate more eligible than nothing, 
I believe by means of this Faculty we may generally ſpeaking 
be ſo far happy, and that is ſufficient to juſtify God's putting us 
inte our prelent _ Cireumſtances. . But if by | Happineſs-1be 
meant, as Ought to be, a ſtate wherein we have a full and-free 
exerciſe of all aut Faculties, then in as much as our power of 
chooſing, is but one Faculty, tho' ſuperiot to all the reſt; the 
exerciſe of it alone can never make us abſolutely and compleat- 
ly happy, tho! it may in ſuch a degree as is very defireable. + 
. bthly, The, Concluſion of the Argument is: granted, and it 
1s look d on as no-inconvenience that our Happineſs ſhonid'in 
ſome caſes depend on things without us, and not in aur own 
Power, But the concluſion is quite another thing. The words 
are, F this Opinion be true, we muſt deſpair of human. "OO 
> 27 
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XIX. This, and a great deal more that might 
be added, muſt ſeem hard and repugnant to the 


Argument from conſequences erally. a bad one, yet theſe bring ſome 


againſt an Opinion which ſeems attended with them, eſpecially 


If they be e 
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. 3dly, Tis objected, that it muſt be impoſſible to give — 
isset to a thing which has none antecedently to the Wl 
For to do fo we muſt have a power either to change our 
taſte of things, or the things themſelves ; but that wou'd al- 
moſt be the ſame as to ſay to a piece of Lead be thou Gold, or 
to a Flint be thou a Diamond, or at leaſt produce the ſame ef- 


fect on me. To which the anſwer iseaſy ; Good is not an 4b/6- 


{ate thing, but relative, and conſiſts in the agreeableneſs of one 
thing to another, as ſuppoſe between the Appetite and Object; 
if then theſe be diſagreeable to one another, the one is Evil to 
the other, and to make them agreeable, one of them muſt of 
neceſſity be changed, and the change of either will cauſe it. 
Altho' therefore I cannot change Lead into Gold by any act of 
my Free-will, yet I can contemn Gold as much as if it were 
Lead, and be as well content with a leaden Cup as if it were 
Gold. Thouſands makes this uſe of Free-will, and ariſe to 
this pitch of Happineſs by the help of it: It is an old Rule 
Si res haberi non poteſt deme aliguid de cupiditatibus. If you can't 
have Wealth or Honour reſolve, that is cha, to be ſatisfied 
without it, and experience will teach you that ſuch a Choice is 
much to your Eaſe and Happineſs. To ſay that this is impol- 
ſible, is to give the Lie to all who treat of Morals and Divini- 
ty: Of ſo great moment is ſuch a power of making things 
good by choice, that in truth all moral Advices ſuppoſe us to 
have it, or elſe they are not ſenſe. BY, | 
But 4thly, "Tis objected, That if the will can make a thi 
agreeable by chooſing, ſuch a power wou d be infinite, 2 
might make a Man happy in al{ clovitaſhinces; even in Heil. 
For if it can give ſix degrees of Pleaſure to an Object, it may 
as well give infinite, ſince it is without reaſon that it gives 
theſe Six. I anſwer, all created Powers and Pleaſures are li- 
mited, and no ſubject is capable of more than ſuch a certain 
Degree, therefore there is likewiſe a limitation of the pleaſure 
ariſing from the uſe of Free-will, as well as from the uſe of 
ſeeing or hearing, or any other Faculty or Appetite, and as the 
Will is an Appetite, ſo the Pleaſure of it bears ſome proportion 
to the Pleaſure ariſing from the ſatisfaction of other Appetites, 
but in what- degree we cannot preciſely determine,” any 3 
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than we can ſettle the proportion between the Pleaſures of ſee- 
ing and hearing; which yet we know are neither of them in- 
finite. Tho' therefore we cannot preciſely determine the Pro- 
portion, yet we are certain that we frequently croſs all out na- 
tural Appetites to maintain our choice, and by means of it bear 
15 17 5 the firokes of adverſe Fortune, and a flood of natural 
vils. | | — {it 
But 5thly, Tis objected, that if we had this power of ma- 
king things agreeable or .difagreeable by choice, we need not 
trouble our ſelves how our other Appetites were ſatisfied, for 
" might be abſolutely happy in ſpite of all the accidents of 
ortunes yn lac | 
He that objects this, aſſuredly did not conſider the deſerip- 
tion given by the Author of this F aculty, nor that the having 
it doth not deſtroy our other Appetites, and that when it 
chooſes things Contrary to them, it neceſſarily creates a great 
deal of pain, uneaſineſs and torment, which, abates % fr the 
pleaſure, we take in our Elections, that the pleaſure we obtain 
y ſuch a choice is little or nothing in reipect of what it might 
be if we did nat chooſe amiſi. Theſe things are ſo plainly and 
frequently repeated in the Bock, that it ſeems ſtrange how any 
one could imagine that becauſe we have a Faculty to pleaſe our 
{elves by chooſing, that therefore we may be abſolutely happy 
in ſpite of all the Accidents of Fortune. 3; 0 
It by Happineſs be meant a. ftate more eligible than nothing, 
I believe by means of this Faculty we may generally ſpeaking 
be ſo far happy, and. that is ſufficient to juſlify God's putting us 
inte our preſent Circumſtances. .. But if by Happineſs be 
meant, as ought to be, a ſlate wherein we have a full and-free 
exerciſe of all our Faculties, then in as much as our power of 
chooſing is but one Faculty, tho' ſuperior to all the reſt, the 
exerciſe of it alone can never make us abſolutely and compleat- 
ly happy, tho! it may in ſuch a degree as is very defireable..: 
_ 6thly, The, Concluſion of the Argument is granted, and it 
13 look d on as no inconvenience that our Happineſs ſhonld'in 
ome caſes depend on things without us, and not in dur own 
Power. But the conclufioh is quite another thing. The words 
are, F this Opinion be true, we muſt deſpair of human. Hains, 


for 


ſince a great many things are true which have con- 
ſequences hard enough: not to mention how eaſily 
we miſtake in deducing conſequences. But yet 
when theſe ate acknowle 
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ed by the Authors them- 
felves 3 and, if believ*d, would prove detrimental 
_ | 8 


NOTES. 


for it will not be in tbe Jeaft in our own power, but entirely depend 


upom external Object. we; | | 
The accidents of Fortune, ſuch as an Earthquake may fink a 


Man and all his concerns, and tho in that extraordinary caſe, 


as it is put, my choice be not able to prevent my death, yet my 
Happineſs in the general management of Life may be very 
much in my own power, and not altogether in the pewer of fo- 
reign Accidents. And even in the call of an Earthquake a good 
Man that had fixed his Election to ſubmit to ſuch a death and 
circumſtances as it ſhould pleaſe Providence to allign. him, 
wou'd not be without ſome pleaſure, even in ſuch an accident, 
at leaſt not ſo unhappy as another that had made no ſuch Reſo- 
lution or Election. But if ſuch an Election can make him no 
eaſier or do him no good, it were to no purpoſe to make it. 
He can have no proſpect or deſign in making it, iſ the Good or 
Evil reſulting from the Agreement or Diſagreement of what 
happens to his natural Appetites be the only Confiderations that 
can determine his will. 7 is plain that in ſach a caſe he muſt 
be miſerable, it outward things happen croſs to his Appetites ; 
whereas if he can-make them agreeable or diſagreeable in any 
meaſure by his own choice, he is ſtill maſter of his Happineſs, 
and the conſideration that he can make them ſo is a good rea- 
ſon for chooſing. So far is he from chooſing without Reaſon, 
as is falſly objected. 

But ythly, Tis urg'd, that if the will were not moved but 
by the gy many of antecedent Good and Bvil in the 
things that happen, it would not indeed be in our power to be 


happy, ſuppoſing there were no God, and that all things 


were govern'd by Matter and Motion. But God has ſo or- 
der'd it, that to be virtuous is ſufficient to make a Man happy 

If therefore the Soul follows Reaſon and the Orders God 

given her, ſhe is ſure to be happy, althoꝰ ſhe cannot find £ 


to make her ſo in this Life. x 


To which I anſwer, iſt, That this is giving up the Ha 
neſs of this Life, and acknowledgitig that God has not provid- 
ed any Natural means to make us happy here, which Jo wnn 
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to Morality, they bring no ſmall prejudice againſt 
an Opininon which is attended with them, and re- 
mate to ſome other 5 more wer tho 
it be not ſupported by ronger Reaſons. 

XX. TE to 22 alſo, that among the All thoſe 
foregoing Authors I reckon thoſe who declare that be _ 
the Will is determin'd by the Jaſt Judgment of the de will 
Underſtanding, 7, which has taken with a great js paſſive 
many 38 and, in ſhort, all who main- in its Ope- 
tain that the Will is paſtve in Elections. For theſe pes * 
muſt be eſteem'd to have the ſame Sentiments of the fume 

| ; R 3 +: Liberty S* 
With t 
former, and preſſed with the ſame conſequences. 


NOTES. 


ſeſſion that one who is zealous to defend the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of God will not eaſily grant. | : 
2dly, I have no other Notion cf Virtue than that of an 
Election within the limits preſcribed by God and Nature; I 
think the definition of it is Habitus cum ration: electivus in ne- 
diocritate conſiſtent ; if then to be virtuous is enough to make us 
happy, it is plain that our Happineſs conſiſts in our Fleltian, 
which is the very thing I plead for: but it our Election make 
the things elected neither better nor worſe, neither more nor. 
leſs agreeable, it is inconceivable how our Happineſs ſhould 
conſiſt at all in Virtue. If the meaning be that God will re- 
ward us hereafter, that is to confeſs we are miſerable for the. 
preſent, but ſhall be happy ſome other time. I own indeed. 
that Hope is a great cauſe of Pleaſure, but except we chooſe the, 
croſſing our natural Appetites for the preſent' out of proſpect 
to the future, it will no ways render our preſent ſuffering te- 
lerable, Nor will ſuch a-proſpe&t, how clearly ſoever o Af 
by our Underſtanding, yield us this Pleaſure, except the will 
conſent, For then it would do ſo to all to whom the oſter 18 
made; whereas we ſee one perſeveres by means of it, and ange- 
ther in much more advantageous Circumſtances yields to the, 
preſont Temptation, and knowingly loſes the Reward, 


4441 this Notion ſee See. 5. Suble2, par, 13. 
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Liberty with the former, which way ſoever they 
explain their Opinion; as may appear from hence, 
that moſt of them expreſly deny that Indifference 
belongs to the Nature of the Will; their Opinion 
therefore is attended with the fame conſequences as 
| the former, (45) - ney ” 331 | a (371.3 | 110 * 
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(45) As Mr. Locke has particularly Jabour'd' the point before 
us, and;{cems to defend by turns the ſeveral Principles which 
our Author attacks here and in the following Section, we ſhall 
examine a little into his Method of treating the Subject. Ha- 
ving firſt of all defin'd Liberty to be * A power in any Agent 
© to do or forbear any particular Action, according to the De- 
termination or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them 
is preferr'd to the other .“ He takes a great deal of pains to 
prove that ſuch Liberty does not belong tothe Will: which is 


very certain, granting his ſenſe of Liberty to be the only one, 


fince by his Definition it is evidently ſubſequent to the choice 
or preference of the Mind, and only relates to the execution of 
ſuch choice by an inferior faculty . But then, beſide this Idea 
of Liberty, which is nothing to the preſent Queſtion, there is 
another previous and equally proper one, which regards the 
very determination, preference or direction of the Mind itſelf; 
and may be called its Power of determining to do or forbear any 
3 ar Action, or of preferring one to another; and if Free- 
can with any propriety of Speech be attributed to one of 
theſe Powers . as he has conſtantly attributed it, why may 
it not with equal propriety be applied to the other? He pro- 
ceeds therefore to ſtate the Queſtion concerning the latter, 
which he would not have put, whether the Will be free ? but 
whether the Mind or Man be free to will? both which I think 
amount to the fame thing with common Underftandings, fince 
in the firſt place we 5 ask, Whether this Will be properly 
ah 4d power of the Mind (i. e. as oppoſed by Mr. Locle 
paſioe Power) and in the ſecond, Whether che Mind be active 
or indifferent in exerting this Power call'd Will ? and both 
which will be equally improper Queſtions with regard to his 
former ſenſe of the Word Free, i. e. as only applicable to the 
Aions ſubſequent on Volition; However, he goes on in the 
g „ Nen ſecond 
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or elſe wills ſomething different from either the exiſtence or 
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An Opinion is propoſed in general, aſ- 
ſerting a Freedom from Neceſſity as 
_ well as Compulſion.  _ 


1. HIS Opinion determines almoſt the ſame This a- 
I with the former concerning the Goodneis grees with 
or Agreeableneſs of Objects to the Appetites, nor mn. _ 
is there much difference in what relates to the di- 


Show 27 caſey, ef- 
6 Ss ſtinction pecially 
RP; | in thoſe 
relating to the Appetites, to Good, Pleaſant, Profitable and Honeſt ; but 
makes this to be Aae difference between a Man and Brute, viz, that the one 
1; determin'd by its bodily Appetite, the other by himſelf. 


NOTES. 


ſecond place to enquire, whether in general a Man be free. 
To Will or not to Will, when any Action is once propoſed 

to his Thoughts, as preſently to be done“. In which reſpect 
he determines that a Man is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot 
forbear Willing or preferring the one to the other; [4] which 
tho' it be ſcarce. conſiſtent with his other Notion of Su/penfen, . 
whereby a Man either avoids a particular determination in the 
caſe, and continues in the ſame ftate he is in [not by virtue of a 
preſent Determination of his Will, bu: of ſome precedent one] 


non-exiſtence of the Action propoſed, [ö.] and tho” it ſhould 
comprehend, as he fays it does, moſt caſes in Lite, yet fill it 
is not of the leaſt Importance. For what does it ſigniße to me 
that I muſt neceſſarily take one ſide or the other, right or. 
wrong, ſo long as I can chooſe either of them indifferently ?. 
If I can will or chooſe 2ither of the two, here's full room for 
the exerciſe of Liberty; and whether I can or no, ought to have 
been Mr. Locke's next. Queſtion» The Anſwer to which-ſeems \ 
| Ow 3: a WS CTALEOWESY © - $ pretty, | 
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ſtinction of Good into Pleaſant, Profitable, and 
Honeſt : Except that it refers Honeſt to the Duty 
which a Man owes to God, himſelf, and other 
Men, as a Member of Intellectual Society, rather 
than to the natural Appetites ; and thinks that we 
| YE are 
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pretty eaſy, tho perhaps not fv reconcilable with his Hypo- 
theſis. However, inſtead of - meddling with it, he ſlips this 

- abſard Query into its Room, viz. Whether a Man be at Li- 
berty to will ieh of the tzwo he pleaſes? or which is the fame, 
Whether he can Will what Wills? Sect. 25. [e.] and then, in- 
ſtead of ſhewing whether the will be naturally determin'd to 
one fide, in any or all caſes, or whether the Man'be always free 
to will this way or that; (as might have been expected) he tells 
us ſometking very different, ig. that we can't always a# in 
that Manner, or that Liberty of a#ing does not require that a 
Man ſhou'd be able todo any Action or its contrary : then he 
goes on to give us another Explanation of the word Liberty, 
which is ſtill confined to Action, and conſequently foreign to 
the preſent Queſtion. "Lo DOOR, | | 

In the next place he deſines the Will over again [d.]. Which 
(ſays he) is nothing but a power in che Mind to direct the 
operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
depend on ſuch direction'. By which Words if he mean, that 
this power of directing the operative Faculties, is properly 
aftive (in the ſenſe above mention'd) or Phyſically indifferent to 
any particular manner of directing them, i. e. is an ability to di- 
rect them either to Motion or Reſt, without any natural Byaſs 
to determine it (or to determine the mind to determine it) to- 
ward ane fide always rather than the other: If, I ſay, he in- 

tends to imply thus much in this definition of Will, then ma 
Freedom be juſtly predicated of that ſame Will, (or of the Min 

in the exerciſe of it,) not indeed his kind of Freedom, 4 e. 
that of ating, which belongs to another Faculty; but Free- 
dom in our ſenſe of the Word, i. e. a certain phyſical Indif- 
ference, of Indeterminateneſs in its own exerciſe ; which is 
what moſt Men underſtand by Liberum Arbitrium 3 and whe- 
ther there be ſuch a Liberty as this in human Nature, would 
here have been a very proper Queſtion. For if there be, then 


8 , 


[4] See Mr. Stratt's Remarks on Locke" Chapter of Power, 
p. , „Ee. | 
4] $. 29. 
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which the Will makes on account of theſe, it aſ- 


ſerts that this proceeds from the Will itſelf, and 


chat a free Agent cannot be determin d like natural 


NOTES. 


we have got an abſolutely ſelf-moving Principle, which does 


not want any thing out of itſelf to determine it, which has no 
phyſical connection with, and of conſequence, no neceſſary occa- 
ſion for that grand Determiner Anxiety, which he has afterwards 
taken ſo much pains to ſettle and explain, and which ſhall be. 
conſiderd by and by. But here he fiies off again, and inſtead 
of determining this, which is the main point of the controver- 
i, and wherein Liberty muſt be found or no where, as we ob- 
erv'd in Note 42. I hay, inſtead of ſtating and determining 
this great Queſtion, Whether the Will or Mind be abſolutely 
independent upon, and phyſically indifferent to all particular 
Acts, Objects, Motions, c. or neceſſarily require ſome foreign. 


Mover; he ſeems to take the latter for granted, and immediate- 


ly proceeds to the following Queſtion, What determines the. 
Will? The Meaning of which, ſays he [2], is this, What 


moves the Mind in every partieular inſtanceto determine its 


N race power of directing to this or that particular Motion or 
* Reſt? * This Mr. Locke calls, for ſhortneſs ſake, determining 
the Will ; and declares, that what thus determines it either fi 


to continue in the ſame ſtate or action, is only the preſent dati. 
faftion in it: or ſecondly to change, is always ſome Uneafineſs [f] 


By which Words if he only meant that theſe Perceptions are 


the common Matives, Inducements, or Occaſions whereupon the 


Mind in fact exerts its power of willing in this or that particu- 
lar Manner; tho' in reality it always can, and often does the 
contrary (as he ſeems to intimate by ſpeaking of a Vill contra- 
ry to Deſire Ig. Jof raiſing Deſires by = Conſideration B.] and 
forming Appetites [i.] of a Power to * any Nefires, to 
moderate and reſtrain the Paſſions, an | 
ſrom determining the Will and engaging us in Action: [I.] 
Then, as we faid before, he is only talking of another Queſtion, 
and what he has advanc'd on this head may readily be granted, 
at leaſt without any prejudice to human Liberty. For in this 
ſenſe to affirm that the Will or Mind is determin'd by ſome- 
J. 29. J Bid. 
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Of Moral Evil, © Chap. V. 
Bodies by exeternal Impulſes, or like Brutes by 
Objects. For this is the very difference betwixt 
Man and the Brutes, that theſe are determin'd ac- 
| cording to their bodily Appetites, from whence all 
their Actions become neceflary, * a 
* erent 


NOTES. 


thing without it, is only ſaying, that it generally has ſome Mo- 
tive; from without, according to which 1t determines the above 
mention'd Powers, which no Man in his Senſes can diſpute, 
But if he intended that theſe Motives ſhould be underſtood 
to rule and direct the Will abſolutely and irreſiſtibly in certain 
Caſes : That have ſuch a neceſſary influence on the Mind, 
that it can never bedetermin'd without or againſt them: in ſhort, 
that the Soub of Man has not a phyſical Power of willing inde- 

ndent of, and conſequently indifferent to all Perceptions, 

eaſons and Motives whatſoever; which the general drift of 
His Diſcourſe ſeems to aſſert, particularly $. 47, 48, 49, 50. 
where he confounds the Determination of the Judgment with 
the exertion of the ſelf-moving Power thoughout. As alſo 
F. 52. where he aſſerts, That all the Liberty we have or are 
capable of lies in this, that we can ſuſpend our Deſires, and 
hold our Wills undetermin'd, 'till we have examin'd the 
© Good and Evil of what we defire ; what follows after that fol- 
© lows ina Chain of Conſequences link d one to another, all de- 
b pending on the laſt Determination of the Judgment”. And 
when he ſpeaks of Cauſes not in our Power, operating for the 
moſt part forcibly on the Will, d. 57, &c. Abbe the 

If from theſe and the like Expreſſions, I ſay, we may conclude 
this to have been his Opinion, viz. that all the LT of the 
Mind confiſts ſolely in directing the Determination of the Judg- 
ment, (tho if the Mind be always determin'd from without we 
muſt have a Motive alſo for this Girefion, and conſequently ſhall 
find no more freedom here than any where a after which 
Determination all our Actions (if they can be called ſuch V1) 
follow neceſſarily : then I believe it will appear, that at t 
| fame time that he oppoſed the true Notion of Free-Will, he con- 
tradifted common Senſe and Experience as well as himſelf. For 
In the firſt place, is it not ſelf-evident, that we often do not 
follow our own preſent Judgment, but run counter to the clear 
conviction of our Underſtandings, which Actions accordingly 
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II. This Principle whereby 
Brutes is thus explain'd 
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appear vicious, and fill us immediately with regret and the 
ſtings of Conſcience ? This he allows, $. 35, 38, Orc. to make 
Room for his Anxicty. But, upon the — Hypotheſis, 
How can any Action appear to be irregular? How can any 
thing that is conſequent upon the final Reſult of Judgment, (if 
this Word be uſed in its proper Senſe) be againſt Conſcience, , 
which is nothing elſe but that final Jadgment [m]? Nay, up- 
on the ſuppoſition of our being inviolably determin'd in will- 
ling by our Judgment (and, according to Mr. Locke, our Con- 
ſtitution puts us under a neceflity of being fo, §. 48.) it would 
be really impoſſible for us to will amiſs or immorally, let our 
Judgments be ever ſo erroneous, © The Cauſes of which (as he al- 
* ſo obſerves, 5. 64.) proceed from the weak and narrow con- 
* ſtitution of our Minds, and are moſt of them out of our Po-] -. 
* er, Either therefore we can will without and again a pre- 
ſent Judgment, and therefore are not neceſſarily (i. e. phyfi- 
cally) determin'd by it, er we cannot be guilty of a wrong 
Volition : whatever proves the one by neceſſary conſequence _ 
eſtabliſhes the other. Farther, there are innumerable indif- 
ferent Actions which occur daily, both with reſpe& to abſolute 
chooſing or refuſing, or to chooſing among things abſolutely e- - 
qual, equal both in themſelves and to the Mind, on which we 
evident ſs no manner of Judgment, and conſequently can- 
not be fi to follow its Determination in them. To will the _ 
eating or not eating of an Egg is a Proof of the former; to 
chooſe one out of two or more Eggs apparently alike is a pro- 
verbial Inſtance of the latter: both which are demonſtrations 
of an active or ſelf-moving Power; either way we determine 
and at when the Motives are entirely equal, which is the ſame as 
| | to 
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| Chief Good, the Enjoyment of which would make 


a Man completely happy; this he naturally and 
ds defires, 4 


neceſſarily cannot reject it when duly 
repreſented by the U ing. That other 


things which offer themſelves have a Relation to 
this Good, or ſome Connection with it, and are to 
be eſteem'd Good or Evil, ſo far as contribute 


to, or hinder our obtaining it; and ſince there is 


nothing in Nature but what in ſome reſpect or o- 


| ther, either promotes this End, or prevents it; 


n from 
NOTES. 

ta aft without any Motive at all. In the former Caſe I per 
ceive no previous Inclination to dirett my Will in general, in 
the latter no Motive to influence its Determination in pirticu- 
lar; and in the preſent Caſe, not to perceive a Motive is to 
have none; (except we could be ſaid to have an Idea without 
being conſcious of it, to be anxious and yet inſenſible of that 
Anxiety, or ſway'd by a Reaſon which we do not at all appre- 
bend.) Neither is it neceſſary to a true Equality or Indifference 
here, that I be ſuppoſed to have no Will to uſe any Eggs at /! 


(as the Author of the Philo/aphica/ * 4 abſurdly puts the 


Cafe) for granting in the firſt Place, that I have not a will to uſe 
any Eggs at all, 'tis indeed non-ſenſe to ſuppoſe afterwards that 
I ſhould chooſe any one; but let me have never ſo great an In- 
clination to eat Eggs in general, yet that general Inclination 
will not in the leaſt oblige me to chooſe or prefer one Egg in 
3 1 7 [».] which is the only point in Queſtion. Num 
Inſtances might eaſily be given, 0] w we often ap- 
prove, prefer, defire and chooſe, all we know not why: 
where we either chooſe ſuch things as have no manner of Good 
or Evil in them, excepting what ariſes purely from that Choice: 
ot prefer ſome to others, when both are equal Means to the 
fame End: in which Caſes the POR is not in the leaſt con- 
cern'd, and he that und to oppoſe the Principle 
which our Author accounts for them, mult either deny all ſuch 
Equality and Indifference, or grant Queſtion. Not that this 
Principle is confined to ſach Caſes as theſe; nor are they 
prognes 33 the moſt important, but as the moſt evident 
nſtances of its exertion; where no Motives can be ſuppoſ- 
ed to determine the Will, becauſe there are none: To * 
that ſuch Elections as theſe are made on purpoſe to ry my Li- 
berty, which End, ſay ſome, becomes the Motive, is in effect 
Tn, - grant! 


* 
. 


See Dr. Cheyne's Phil. Principles, Chap. 3. 


[43 See Leibnitz“ Gb Paper te Dr. Clarke, Ne 17. and 66. 
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from this Indifference-they declare, that we have 
* lity . 

thing. For tho? we can chooſe nothing but under 
the; Appearance of Good, i. e. unleſs it be in ſome 
manner connected with the Chief Good, as a Me- 
dium or Appendant; yet this does not determine 


the Choice, becauſe every Obje&t, may be varidt. 


and repreſented by the Underſtanding under very 


Il. Secondiy, 
Macy HA, Rs 46413 
granting the very thing we contend for; viz. that the Pleaſure 


attending the exertiſe' of the Will is "often the ſole reaſon of 


Volition. Beſides, that Motive is one of the Mind's own ma- 


king ; and to be able to produce the Motive for Action, is the 


ſame thing, with regard to Liberty, 'as to be able to act wich- 


out one. If ing our Liberty be meant an Experiment to 
aſſure us 8 really fack a Power; we anſwer, that 
there can be no reaſon for trying it in this ſenſe, becauſe we 
are ſufficiently conſcious of it before any ſuch Trial, 5 
The Mind (fays the Author of Eſſay on Conſciouſneſs, 
p. 208.) before ever it exerts its Will or Power of chookn 


is conſcious, and knows within itſelf, that it hath a Power of 


© Choice or Preference, and this is a neceſſary Condition of 
willing at all, inſomuch that the very firſt time I had occa- 
* fion toexert my Will, or make uſe of my eleQive Power, I 


could not poſſibly exerciſe it, or do any my ſor 


without 77 and being conſcious 1 E efore - 
u myſe 


* hand] that I have ſuch a Faculty or Power „ Axhi 

that ſeems at firſt ſight very ſtrange and wonderful; to 2 
I have a power of acting before ever I have acted, or had any 
trial or experience of it: But a little Reflection will quickly 
ſatisſie any one that in the nature of the thing it muſt be ſo, 
and cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe ; and which is peculiar to 
* this Faculty: For we know nothing of our Powers of Per- 
* ceiving, . Remembring, r. but by experi- 
* menting their Acts, it being ry firſt to perceive or 
* think, before we can know that we have a Power of percei- 
" ving or thinking*. © The Author proceeds to ſhew, that this 
Fore-conſeiouſneſs of à power of willing or choofing does moſt 


clearly demonſtrate that the Mind in all its Volitions 6egias the = 
Motion, or acteth from ##/elf +. = 
+ Ln on CHiuꝛõ , p. 209. 2194 4 


10 1 


by 
IF 


of rejetting or embracing n 


4 


Though 
. 
the Will 
follows 
ſome judg - 
ment of 
the Un- 
derſtand- 
ing, yet it 
is not ne- 
ceſſari ly 
deter · 
min'd by 
it. 


poſed which'is not the Chief, the Will can fuſpend+ 
the Action, and command the Underſtanding to 


f Moral Eil. Chap V. 
III. Secondly, When therefore any Good is pro- 


propoſe ſome other thing, or the ſame under ſome 
other Appearance: Which may be always done, 
gs: 40nd 1 the chief Good is of ſuch a 
Nature, that che "underſtanding may apprehend 
ſome reſpect or relation herein it is incommodious. 
Notwithſtanding therefore that the Will always does 
follow ſome judgment of the Underſtanding, 
which is made about the ſubſequent Actions, yet it 
is not neceſſarily determin'd by any, for it can ſuſ- 

end its Action and order ſome other Judgment, 
Which it may follow. Since therefore it can either 

unt ue bak en exert 


r 
a : 48 * 


Na 
141 


85 n Bs hy 9208 , NO K. | 
Io argue ftill that ſome minute imperceptible Cauſes, ſome 
particular Circumſtances in our own Bodies, or thoſe about us, 
malt determine even theſe ſeemingly indifferent Actions, is 
either running into the former abſurdity of making us act upon 
Motives which we don't a nd; or ſaying, that we act me- 
chanically, i. e. do not act at all: and in the Jaſt place, to ſay 
that we are determin'd to chooſe any of theſe trifles juſt as we 
Happen to fix our Thoughts upon z? in particular, at the very 
inſtant of Action, is either attributing all to the ſel-moving 
Power of the Mind, which is granting the . or elſe 
referring us to the minute and imperceptible Cauſes. above 
ae or elſe obtruding upon us that idle ynmeaning 
Word Chance inſtead of a Phyſical Cauſe, which 4 bing no- 
thing at all. How hard muſt Men be prefs'd under an Hypo- 
theſis when they fly to ſuch eyafive ſhifts as theſe ! How much 


_ eafier and better would be to give up all ſuch blind, unknown, 


and unaccountable Impulſes, and own what common Senſe 
and Experience dictate, an Independent, Free, Self moving 
Principle, che true, the obvious, and only ſource of both Vo- 
lition and Action? bes „ N | 
Wich regard to Mr. Locke's 21 I ſhall only add 
one Obſervation more, viz. that he ſeems to place the Cauſe 
(Motive, or whatever he means by it) of his We 
| r GT. 3% TD of | 


p + See Note 48. 
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Sect. 1. Sub. 2. | N Moral Evil. 255 | 
exert or ſ its Act, it is not only free from 
Compulſion, / but alſo indifferent in itſelt, with re- 


gard to its Actions, and determines itſelf without 
neceſſi 1 


TV. & ul be confe'd, dan this opinion e. This Op 
bliſhes Liberty, and on that account is more agree- 2ion efta- 
able to read PIO and the common ſenſe bene bu 


. 3 . W176 ber , ; 
of Mankind, yet me things in it ſeem to be pre- — 


ſum'd upon and not ſufficiently explain d. re ſome 
V. For in the firſt place, tis ſaid that che Will ggg not 
determines itſelf, but we are not informed how that ems 
is poſſible, nor what uſe ſuch a Power would be of, ed in it. 
were it admitted: nay, it ſeems rather prejudicial 
then beneficial to Man. For that Goodneſs. which Such a 
it i ſuppoſed to purſue, is in the things themſelves, bc- 
and. ariſes, from their connection wich the chief to be of 
Good; it is not therefore to be form'd, but diſco- more pre- 
vered by the Underſtanding. I then the Under · 
ſtanding performs its Duty right, it will diſcover 
what is beſt; but it is our Advantage to he deter- 
mined to that which. is beſt ; it had therefore been 


better far Man if Nature had given him up abſo- 
lutely to the determination ä 


and 


benefit to 


NOTES. 
the Will after the Effeft. The Cauſe of that Determination is, 


according to him, Anxiety; this he ſomerimes makes concomi- 
tant, ſometimes conſequent upon Defire ; and Sect. 31, he ſays 
the one is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the other. is 
But this ſame Defire appears ta me to be the very Determina- 
tion of the Will itſelf ; hat we abſolutely defice we.glways 
will, and vice'ver/a, whether it be in our Pomer i 0 that 
Will, and produce it into Ac, or not; and indes 7 

ſeems to be no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from Volition, than as 
the latter is generally attended with the Power of Action, 
— 2 1 ris conſide 4. 1 5 * 1 495 is 1157 

inction chat are capable of, Whi t is only nominal; 

Nor do his . in Ve rove that bats is Ne real Dif, 
ference between em. Thus I am oblig'd to uſe PR 
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beſt, there would be no room for virtue, 


to be ſuſpended by che of che Will. For b 
that means he would have obtain'd his End wich 
greater certainty and eaſe. I grant, that if a Man 


- 


were abſolutely determin'd in his Actions to the 


roperl 
Jo call'd; for YO —— — prom underhoo 
uires a free Act, this Liberty is the v 
thi that is valuable in virtue; and with fie 
Jon, if a free Choice be the very thing which pleaſes; 
(For thus it would be impoſſible to attain the end 
of chooſing, i. e. to pleaſe ourſelves, without Li- 
berty, ſince chat very thing which pleaſes in Acti- 
ons, vix. Liberty, would be wanting.) But yet, 
if any thing which the Underſtanding can diſcover, 


be the very beſt before or independent of our Choice 


it were proper for us to be neceſſarily determin*d to 
it; for the fruition of it, howſoever obtain'd, 
would make us happy, and be ſo much the more 
valuable, as it would be certain, and not depend 
upon Chance, as all the Actions of Free- will are in 
a manner ſuppoſed to do : nor need we much re- 
gard the Glory ariſing from a well made Choice; 
NOTES. 

fions with another, which I wiſh may not prevail upon him, 
or ſuffer one Pain to prevent a ter, here are two oppoſite 
Wills, or a weak imperfect Volition e and giving 
oy te ſtronger: and we might as well ſay Deſire is oppoſite 
to Deſire as to Volition. I will. or deſire that this Man may not 
be Fours upon, but yet I will or defire more powerfully 
and effectually to uſe theſe perſuaſions with him: Or rather, 
here is hüt one actual Deſire or Will in the Caſe, and the other 
is only Hypothetical. Thus I ſhould will to be cured of the 
Gout, if the cure would not throw me into greater Pain; but 
in the preſent circumſtances I do not really will it, nor exert 
any one act which may ſerve to remove it:? nay, in this Caſe, 
I will or defire to bear the Gout rather than a worſe Evil that 
would attend the removal of it. His Axiom therefore, that 
eren wherever 
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Sect. 1, Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil, 74 
ſince the fruition of the greateſt Good would give 
us Happineſs without it z nay ſuch Glory would be 


n and deſpicable in competition with the great- 

1 eſt Good. Hence it appears, that Free- will, ac- 

* 1 to this Hypothath, cannot be reckon*d 
any Advantage. rg 

0d WW VI. Se- 


wherever there is pain, there is a deſire to be rid of it, is not 
abſolutely true. f | 12 
Again, I ſhould refuſe a painful Remedy or diſagreeable Po- 
tion, if I could enjoy perfect Health without them; but as I 
manifeſtly cannot, I chooſe the leſs Evil of the two. Nor can 
indeed be properly faid to chooſe or defire both in the preſent 
Circumſtances, or to will one and deſire the contrary, fince I 
know that only one of them is poſſible, which therefore I now' 
certainly will or defire, tho* I ſhould as certainly have will'd 
the contrary had it been equally poſſible. Theſe then and the 
like Inſtances are not ſufficient to prove any oppoſition between 
Will and Deſire, except the latter be only taken for a mere paſ- 
five Apgoes in which ſenſe the Words choſe, prefer, &ft." 
muſt then be very improperly apply'd to it. But, in reality, I 
believe Mr. Locke here ſets the Word Defire to ſignify what we 
commonly mean by Vill, as he does in Sect. 48. where tis 
call'd the Pomer of preferring: and puts Volition into the place 
of Action; as ſeems probable from his deſcription of Willing in 
the 16th, 28th, and 3oth Sect. as alſo, C. 23. Sect: 18. where 
he defines the Will to be a Power of putting Body into Motion by © 
Thought. And the ſame Notion, . I think, rans-thro” all his 
Letters to Limburch. | | | y 
Upon a review of this Chapter of Mr. Loke's) Eſſay,” and 
comparing the firſt Editidn of it with the. reſt, I find a 
remarkable Paſſage omitted in all the followingones, which 
may ſerve to ſhew us upon what Ground he at firſt ſup- 
poſed the Will to be determin'd from cithour, and why upon 
altering part of his Scheme and leaving the reſt, he was 
obliged to take it for granted, and let his former ſuppoſition 
ſtand without its Reaſons It begins at Sect. 28. We muſt” 
remember that Yolition or Willing, regarding only what is in 
our power, is nothing but preferring the doing of any thing 
to the not doing of it, Action to reſt, and contra. Well, but + 
what is this preſerring? It is nothing but the being pleaſed" 
* More with ane thing than another. Is then à Man indifferent 
to be pleaſed or not pleaſed more with one thing than _ 5 
een ; "uh £2 | EY ther 
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It only 
takes place 
in doubt- 
ful mat- 
ters, and 
then "tis 
of no uſe 
or impor- 


tance. 


N. 
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Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
VI. Secondly, If it be ſaid, that the Underſtand. 
ing is dubiqus in many Caſes, andignorant of what 
is the beſt, and in theſe Liberty takes place ; nei. 
ther does this clear the Matter. For if the things 
to be done be Good or Evil in themſelves, but un- 
known to the Intelleft, there's no help in the Will; 


nor 


NOTES. 


\ 


« ther? Ts it in his Choice, whether he will or will not be 


a better pleaſed with one thing than another ?. 
+ And to this I think every one's Experience is ready to 
„% make anſwer, No. From whence it follows, that the Will 
« or Preference is determin'd by ſomething without itſelf; 
1 let us ſee then what it is determ ind by. If willing be but 
«< the being better pleaſed, as has been ſhewn, it is eaſy to know 
© what tis determines the Will, what ris pleaſes beſt; every 
* one knows tis Happineſs, or that which makes any part of 
«* Happineſs, or contributes to jt, and that is it we call Goo, 
%. (700d then, the greater Good is that alone which determines 
« the Will”, _ | 
From hence we may. obſerve that as he here makes the Will 
2-mere paid Aﬀettion of the Mind, a power of being pe 
with ſome things more than others, (which Definition will with 
equal propriety take in all the Senſes) he was naturally led to 
enquire after the Ground of theſe its different Pleaſures, which 
cou'd only be the different Natures of external Objects actiag 
differently upon it; (as they do alſo on the 2 For 
what is only add on, muſt have ſomething witheut itſelf to act 
upon it; and to be pleaſed in a different manner by the Action 
of different Objects is only, in other Words, to receive different 
Degrees of Happine/s from them. Upon this Scheme we muſt 
always be unavoidably determin'd by the greateſt apparent 
Good, ar neceſſarily prefer what ſeems productive of the _ 
1. 
ſe- 


Degree of Happineſs ; which is indeed ſufficiently inte 
ble, and he purſued it thro'aut eonſiſtently. But upon 
cond Thoughts, finding this not very reconcileable with mat- 
ter of Fact, (as he obſerv'd in Seft. 35. 38. 43, 44. 6% C. 
of the following Editions, where he has fully ſhewn that we 
do not always prefer. or chooſe the greater apparent Good) and 
ill ſuppoſing the Will to be p4five or determin'd from with. 
ext, he alters his former Hypotheſis, ſo far as to make it be deter- 
min'd, not by the greater Go immediately, but by that Us 
nc, which is founded in the Dyfrg which ariſes from <7 
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nor des its Liberty aſſiſt us in diſcovering & or b. 


raining the better Side; if they be — 
is No matter what we do, ſince the Corveniencies 
and Inconveniencies are equal on both Sides. If 


of no uſe or importance to Life or Happineſs : 
n Nay, 


NOYES. | 


proſpect of ſome Co92. But.it being likewiſe evident that all 
things do not raiſe our Defice in proportion to their appa 
Goodneſs ; He endeavours to account for WY by ſa 1 | g that, 
„We do not look on them to make 2 part of that £3 road ack 
« wherewith we in our preſent Thoughts can ſatishie ourlelves, 
gelt. 4 1. ts We can be content without them, or in 
Author's 14 uage, they do not abſolutely pleaſe u. 2 
we do not will them. He proceeds therefore to men 
potheſi farther by making the Mind in ſome fort 2 72 = 


lenplating, in embracing or rejecting any kinds of apparent G 

by giving it a power of 7ai/ing, improving or ,/i 50 ng. a+ 

its Deſires, of ; Governing and moderating the Paſhons, and 
_ to itſelf an Apperite or Relifb of . 55 45. 5 

All which is exact y ran to our Au ory * Prineip 

a0 2 as Truth, and tis a wonder one tha 1 e 

conſider d the Operations of the Mind ſhould * be 71 * 

that other part of its Liberty which is dqually Hens 

perience, viz... of chooſing arbitrarily SET 

and degrees of Pain, of over- ralink any, ordi 

taining Good, or avoiding Evil, and vgs n _—_ ] its 

Will, being properly a&ive or phy/ically indifferent; with yt 

to either, Bat tho' he has . ſeveral hoes fn 

ſequent Editions, which come. near to Liberty, yet he be hb in 

the greateſt part of his firſt paſſive Scheme, and generally 472 

both together. This has occaſioned that great confuſion in 

Chapter above · mention d, which, cannot but be obſerv'd& by e- 

very Reader. 

Dr. Clarke's Argument for abſolute Freedom, becauſe all 
Motives or Senſations are mere abſtract Notions, and have no 
phyſical power [ p.] ſeems not concluſive, or at leaſt not clear. 
For who knows, ſay the Fataliſts, how far reaſons, moti ves, 
&c. may affect a Spirit? Why may not one immaterial Sub- 
tance determine another by means of Thought as well as a ef 


tgrial 


[4] Remark; on the Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 10. 
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then we admit of Liberty in theſe Caſes, it will be 


259 


Of Moral Evil, Chap. V. 
Nay, it muſt be eſteem'd an Imperfection, as de- 
riving its Origin from the Imperfection of the Un. 
derſtanding. For if the Underſta could cer- 
tainly determine what were beſt to be „there 
would be no room for Liberty. (46. 
of Wain 2 e d Wl: ach, 
NOTES. 
terial one can move another. by means of Impulſe ? Nay, his 
adherent Mr. Fack/on grants [Y] That abſtract Notions will, 
% by a forcible and irreſiſtible impulſe, compel the Mind to 
«© move the Body whether it will or no", Which impulſe 
if it were conſtant, would ſufficiently acquit the Maintainers 
of Neceſſity: But that there can be no ſuch forcible impulſe, 
will, I hope, appear below, where it will be ſhewn to be both 
agreeable to reaſon to 1 that there are active or Self. mo- 
ving Beings, which, as ſuch, muſt have a phyſical power of te- 
fiſting what we call the moſt cogent Motives : and to be con- 
rm by Experience, that our own Minds exert ſuch a Pow- 
er; which is ſufficient for our purpoſe. For an Explanation 
of the true Notion of Liberty, ee the following Subſections of 
| this Chapter, and Note 59. | | 
4 (46. Theſe with ſome of the following conſequences attend- 
A; ing ſuch a confuſed Hypotheſis of Liberty, are well urg'd by 
Mr. Locke (tho' I think they return upon himſelf) in his Cg 
ter of Pozer, Set. 48, 49, 50. and in the Philo/oph, Enquiry, 
2 63, Cc. and ſeem to be unavoidable in any other Scheme 
but that of our Author ; who ſuppoſes that in moſt Caſes the 
Goodneſs of an Act or Object entirely depends upon, and is 
produced merely by our choofing it; and of conſequence Li- 
oh „or a power of chooſing, is according to hls Priveiples 
ſo far from being unneceſſary, or an ImperfeRion, that it is our 
nobleſt Perfection, and conſtitutes the greateſt part of our 
Happineſs: For an Explanation of this, ſee” Sect. 2. of this 
Chapter. GI WOE 5 | 
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deck. 1. Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil. 1 26 
VII. Thirdly, They are not well agreed what We are 
this Chie Grd is, from the connection with which 3 

the. Underſtanding muſt judge of the Goodneſs. of cerning 
other things, as may appear from the various and the Way 
contradiQtary Opinions about it. (47.) We, muſt © Happi- 
neceſſarily therefore fluctuate, and be ſolicitous, 3 
and rebel againſt Nature itſelf, which has neither belp 
granted us a certain End, nor certain Means there- from Li- 
to, but left us in anxiety and doubt about the way berty. 
which leads to Happineſs; neither is there any help 
here in our Liberty, ſince it is blind, and can do 
nothing towards bringing us back into the right 

ath. | * 
; VIII. Fourthly, Tis confeſs'd by all, that Good gince that 
in general is what agrees with every one, and what is good 
all things deſire. Every Good then anſwers to which is 
ſome Appetite, and according to theſe' Authors, 8g three 

| EO 8 1 | Objects to be judg- + 

the Underſtanding, if the Will follow this judgment, it is — Af if 


i: does not, it acts againſt reaſon. We had better therefore, be with- 
out ſuch Liberty. | | 


NOTES. 


(471) This uncertainty about the Summum Bon is own'd 
end well accounted for by Mr. Locke, B. 2. C. 21, Set; 55. 
Hence it was that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enguffe 
whether Summum Benum conſiſted in Riches or Bodily De- 
lights, or Virtue,” or Contemplation? And they might have 
© as reaſonably diſputed whether the beſt reliſh were to be found 
a in Apples, Plumbs, or Nutts, and havedivided themſelves in- 
to Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the 
© things themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to th or that parti- 
* cular Palate, wherein there is great variety ;_ ſo che greatelt 


* happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things which produce Rent 

** the greateſt Pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which tauſe ._. en 
* any diſturbanee, any pain. Now theſe” to different Men arte 

very different things*. To the ſame purpoſe are the zd and 
4th obſervations in the Religion of Nature delineated, p. 33 11 * 
which may ſerve. to confirm the Noun which our Author pro- 
poſes in the next Subſedtion, gig. that moſt of the Good or 4} > 


Apreeableneſs in things ariſes not from their own Natures, but k 
our chrice of them; or that Objects are not choſen becauſe they _—_ 
are good, but are generally good only becauſe choſen, 


| Of Moral Eil. Chap v. 


Objects ate good on account of a natural and necef- 
ary. conformity. which they have to our Appetites. 
The Underſtanding therefore does not make good, 
but finds it in the things themſelves : and when it 
Judges any thing in Nature to be ens, thar, 
according, to them, muſt neceſſarily be in reſſ 
of ſome natural Appetite. All the Good then 
which, is, in things will be the Object of ſome Fa- 
culty or Appetite, i. e, of the Underſtanding, 
Senſe, Cc. But all thefe are detetmin'd by Na. 
8 in regard to the Appetite or Faculty to which 
ey relate, 4. e. in regard to their Pleaſanneſs, or 
Agreeableneſs; and as to the relation which they 
bear to cach other, i. e. as to their Profitableneſs 
and. Honeſty, they are to be judg'd of by the Un- 


ner they muſt give place to each other, or afford 
their mutual Aſfiſtance. Free- will then appears to 
be of no manner of uſe; for if it certainly follow 
the decree of reaſon it is not free, at leaſt from ne- 
ceſſity, ſince that very reaſon which it follows i 
not free: if it does not neceſſarily follow that, we 
had better be without it, for it *perverts every 
thing, and diſturbs the Order of Nature, which i; 
the very beſt and fitteſt to be follow'd ; ſuch a Li- 
berty as this would therefore be prejudicial to Man- 
kind; it would make them liable to do amiſs, and 
produce no kind of Good to compenſate for ſo 
great an Evil. Ms | 
77 e IX. Fifthly, It is ſuppoſed that the Judgment of 
Willcould the Underſtanding concerning the Goodneſs of any 
ſuſpend its thing, is a condition without which the Will is not 
at con- directed to the Object, but yet that it can either 
the Judg. exert of ſuſpend irs act about any Good whatſoever. 
ment of | 8 a Let 
the Un- : 
derſtanding, it would run directly into Evil; it ſeems therefore neceſſary 
for k to act at the time and inthe manner which the Underflanging di: 
3 | | ' | 


derſtanding, directed when and in what man- 


nds els oa. a,» oa ct otitis as. AW". bath a. da tet SY 


dect, 1. Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil. 
Let us ſuppoſe then that tho Underſtanding bas 
determin'd it to be good to exert ſome certain Ac- 
tion and evil to ſuſpend it? while chis Judgment 
continues, if the Will can ſuſpend its Act, it chooſes 
Evil; if it cannot, it is not free. You'll ſay, it 
can command the Underſtanding. ta change its 
judgment; let it be ſo. But it is evident, that the 
Man ſuſpends his Action before he can command 
the Underſtanding to change irs Judgment, i. e. he 
ſuſpends the Action while the Judgment deter- 
mines that it is Evil to ſuſpend; and of conſe- 
quence chooſes that directly which his Reaſon judges 
z be Evll 5 which ſets to overthrow their whole 
: 84 5 2E 1 


NOTES. 


(48.) Farther, if the Mind can ſuſpend the Satisfaction of 
any urgent defite” (which Mr. Lorte allows [/,] and therein 
places' all its yo then it can as eafily quite ſtop, or run 
counter to any natural Appetite, fince no greater Power ſeems 
to b: requĩſitè for the one than for the other. If we can hinder 
the Will from being determin'd by = deſfre of abſent Good 
without any appearance of greater Good on che other Side, 
which might raiſe' an oppoſite defireable to counterballance it, 
as our Author has ſhewtt that we can; then we ſhall 52 equal- 
v8 to prevent its following the ultimate determination of 

fadgment, even without any reaſon for ſo doing; after any 
Determination 'of the Jadgment, it will be ſtill as uiideter- 
min'd, and indifferent towards Yolition, as Mr. Laie flippoſes 
the operative Powers to be in regard to Aﬀien: [C] and confe- 
quetitty godd; whether" abſolute or comparative, is neithet the 
a Ciufe; nor à neceſſary Mang to the determi- 
nation of che Witt: This act of Senn therefore muß ei- 
ther be ſolely ſounded in the ſelf. moving Power of the Mind, 
and of confequence h: natdrally E 
Reafons, £7 and an inſtince of the Mint® s abfofute Reesdbm 
from auy external Hetermihation; Which is a'comradition t“ 
Mr. Licke's" getieril Hyporhefis ; or elſe itſeff muff RISE 8 
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7.] Book 2. C. 21, Sect. 47, and go, 
4 See Note 49. " 
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There are 
Anſwers 
offer'd to 
theſe dif- 
ficulties, 
but they 
are far 


from be- 
ing clear. 


Of Mal Bol. Chap v. 
X. I confeſs, they offer ſome Solutions here, 
but ſuch as are ſo ſubtle, ſo obſcure, and ſo much 
above the comprehenſions of the Vulgar, that moſt 
Perſons have taken a diſtaſte to them, given up the 
cauſe of Liberty as deſperate, and gone over to the 
former Sect: but if any one will undertake either 
On this account many have gone over to the ſotmer Opinion. 


NOTES. N 


min'd by ſome Motive or external Cauſe, and then it will be 
difficult to make it free in any ſenſe. Let us obſerve how Mr. 
Locke endeavours to reconcile theſe two Notions together. Our 
Liberty, according to him, is founded in a general abſolute In- 
Clination of the Mind to Happineſs, which obliges us to ſuſ- 
pend the Gratification. of our Deſire in particular caſes, till we 
ſee whether it be not inconſiſtent with the general Good. 
«© The ſtronger Ties, ſays he, Sect. 51. we have to an unal- 
„ terable purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is our grea- 
* teſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, 
* the more are we free from any neceſſary determination of our 
« Will to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary com- 
“ pliance with our Defire ſet upon any particular, and then 
««. appearing preferable good, till we have duly examin'd whe- 
& ther it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real 
% Happineſs”. And again, Sect. 32. Whatever Neceſſity 
ce determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame neceſſity, 
«© with the ſame force, eſtabliſhes Suſpenſe, Deliberation and 
% Scrutiny of each ſucceſſive defire, whether the ſatisfaction of 
sit does not interfere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us 
« from it“. If by the Werd Neceſſity be means abſolute phy- 


cal Neceſſty (which it muſt be, if it be any thing to the preſent 


urpoſe) he has diſcover'd a pretty odd foundation for his Li- 
erty. Nay, if this force which draws us towards Happineſs 
in general, be abſolute and irreſiſtible, as his Words import, it 
will draw us equally towards all particular appearances of it, 
and conſequently prove as bad a ground for Suſpenſfan as for 
Liberty. But in truth this Suſpenſion is neither founded in 
any Neceſſity of purſuing Happineſs in general, nor is itſelf an 
original Power of the Mind diſtin& from that of Volition, 
but only one particular .exerciſe or Modification of it. 
« Tis willing (as the Author of the Phi/o/ephica/ * — 
2 65 
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ſelf an 
lition, 
of it. 
right] 
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ect. 1. Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil. 

to give a more clear and full Explication of the 
common Opinion, or bring Solutions of thoſe Dif- 
ficulties which occur in it, he will find me fo far 
from being his Adverſary, that he may my 
aſſent, encouragement and aſſiſtance. This indeed 
were very much to be wiſh'd, but in the mean 
time I ſhall endeavour to ſee whether theſe things 
cannot be explain'd more clearly in another man- 
ner. 


* obſerves) to defer willing about the matter propoſed”, and 
is no way different from the common caſes of willing and 
chooſing except that it is the moſt evident demonſtration of the * 
Mind's perfe& Liberty in willing, and ſo obvious that Mr. 
Like could not get over it, and therefore ſtiles it the ſource of 
all our Liberty, and that wherein conſiſts. Free-roill. Sect. 47. 
Tho' he ſoon explains it away again, by endeavouring to force 
it into his Syſtem. That this Power of Su/penfion is not ſuffi- - 
cient to denominate a Man Free See impartial Enguiry, p. 44. 
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"SUBJECT. W. 


Anither Notion of Liberty aud Election pro. 
Paſed. 


The Ap- I. I N order to make my meaning better under- 
: 1 ſtood, we muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, 

ers that there are certain Powers, Faculties we Ap- 
petites implainted in us by Nature, which are de- 


— 
per Actions about Objects they produce a grateful 
and pleaſant Senſation in us. The exerciſe of them 
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which is 


the grea- therefore pleaſes us; and from hence probably al! 
teſt per- our Pleaſure and Delight ariſes ; conſequently our 


X 2 — wht 
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feftion of Happineſs, if we have any, ſeems to conſiſt in 
their beſt the proper execiſe of thoſe Powers and Faculties 
Eſtate. Which Nature has beſtow'd upon us: for they ap- 
pear to be implanted in us for no other end, but 
that by the uſe and exerciſe of them thoſe things 
may be effected which are agreeable. Nor can 
they be at reſt, or enjoy themſelves any otherwiſe 
than as thoſe things are produced by, or in them, 
for the production or reception of which they are 
deſign'd by Nature. Now every Power or Facul - 
ty is directed to the proſecution of its proper Acts. 
They attain their End therefore by Exerciſe, which 
muſt be efteem'd the greateſt Perfection, and moſt 
happy State of any Being,* For that is a State of 
Happineſs, if any ſuch can be conceiv'd, wherein 
every thing is done which pleaſes, and every thing 
| abſent which diſpleaſes ; neither does it ſeem poſſi- 
ble to imagine a more happy one. 
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* See Scott's Chriſtion Life, Vol. 1. pag, 8, 9. 


II. Secondly, 
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ndly, 


dect. 1. Sub. 3- Of Mora Evil; 
II. Secondly, It is to be obſerv'd, that among There is a 
tites, Faculties and Powers, ſome are de- in a- 
termin d to their Operations by Obje 
them. For upon the preſence of their 
neceſſarily exert their Actions, if rightly diſpos'd, 
and ceaſe: from Operation upon 
have. no tendency towards any other Objects but 
their own. Thus the Sight perceives nothing but their Ob- 
Light, Colours, Oc. and, 
theſe, its Action 7. ceaſes. 


Objects 


on which account they 
the preſence of the Objects, and delight themſe 
in Exerciſe : but are uneaſy at the 
thoſe tkings which hinder it. If then 
natural force in any Oby 
the exerciſe of any Power or Faculty, that Object 
in regard to it is to be eſteem'd Good or Evil. 

which thus promote or im- Libere 


. 2 R iſh'd from would be 


pede the Action, are ſufficiently diſti 
each other by the Power or Faculty itſelf; thoſe 
that are abſent or future, are judg'd of by the Un- Agent en- 
derſtanding, and what the Mind determines to be 
in them, that we are oblig'd to purſue. He 


NOTES. 


be obſery'd here once for all, that our Author ſel- 
Word Aion in a ſtrict Philoſophical Senſe (ac- 
cording to which theſe ſhould rather be call'd Paſſions) but ge- 
nerally takes the vulgar expreſſions, when they, will ſerve to 
explain his meaning: 


their abſence, and 


is therefore a certain natural Fitneſs, a fixt con their | 
formity between theſe Powers and their Objects, oval 
exert their Actions upon : 


be any 


promote or hinder 


that 


to Fre by Na- 
n 


tween 


Ur. and 


upon the Removal of jects, 


eſence of 


of diſſer- 


Vice to an 


dow'd 


with ſuch 
Appetites, 
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theſe on- 
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268 / Moral Eil. Chap. V. 
_ that does. otherwiſe diſobeys the Law of Reaſon, 
If therefore all our Powers and Faculties were thus 
determin'd to their proper Objects, it would ſeem 
an Imperfection for Man to be free, and he would 
have been much more happy without ſuch a Liber- 
ty: for he receives no Benefit from it, but one of 
the greateſt Evils, viz.. a Power of doing amils. 
IV. Ir ſeems not impoſſible to conceive a Power 
We may of a quite different Nature from theſe, which may 
conceive a be more indifferent in reſpect of the Objects about 
Power be- which it exerts itſelf (f.) To which no-one thing 
teen is naturally more agreeable than another, but that 
which and : | "EU 
any will be the fitteſt to which it ſhall happen (u.) to be 
particular apply'd : Between which and the Object, to which 
Object it is determin'd, whether by it ſelf or by ſome- 
—_— thing elſe, there is naturally no more ſuitableneſs 
eas "ther or connection than between it and any other thing; 
agreeable- but all the Suitableneſi there is, ariſes from the Ap. 
neſs but plication or Determination itſelf. For as the Earth 
2 tom is no Man's Right by nature, but belongs to the 
the Deter- Prime Occupant, and the Right ariſes from that 
mination very Occupation; ſo there may poſſibly be a 
of the Power to which no Object is by Nature peculiarly 
= er it adapted, but any thing may become ſuitable to it, 
fi, it happen to be apply'd; for its Suitableneſs pro- 


Now it does not ſeem any more abſurd for a Pow- 
er to create an Agreeableneſs between itſelf and an 
Object, by applying itſelf to that Object, or that 
to itſelf, than for a Man to acquire a Right to a 
thing by occupying it. For, as in Civil Laws, 
ſome things are forbidden becauſe they are incon- 
venient, others are inconvenient and Evil becauſe 
forbidden; fo it may be in Powers, Faculties and 
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(..) See Sect. 5. Subſect. 2. par. 12 and 15; 


(u.) That this Ward is not intended to imply what we commin'y 
mean by Chance, /ee par. 18. 85 
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ceeds from the Application, as we ſaid before. 


— 


Sec. 1. Sub. 3. Of Moral Evil, _ 
Appetites ; viz. ſome may be derermin'd by the 
natural. Suitableneſs of the Objects, and in others, 


the Suitableneſs to the Objects may ariſe from the 


Determination. For this aculty Toy be naturally 
indin'd to exerciſe, © and one Exerciſe 


ten be no leſs agreeable, if it had happen'd to be 


be more a- 
greeable than another, not from any natural firneſs 
of one rather than the other, but from the Appli- 
cation of the Faculty itſelf: for another would of- 
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determin'd to that. Nothing hinders. then but that 


there may be ſuch a Power or F aculty as this, at 
leaſt with reſpect to very many Objects. (49.) 


NOTES. 


(49.). Our Author's Notion of Indifference has been groſly 
miſunderſtood, by all his Adverſaries, who have acco ingly 
rais'd terrible Qutcries againſt it, | as. deſtroying the eſſenti 
and immutable diſtinction between Good and Evil; ſubverting 
Appetites,, making Reaſon and Judgment uſeleſs, and con- 
funding every thing. We ſhall juſt obſerve here, that it can- 
not be appl 10 to the zobo/e Man, nor was deſign'd by our Au- 
thor ta inelude all manner of external Objects, Actions, and 
Relations of things, as they ſeem. to have underſtood, it. For 
every Man. in his Wits muſt. be ſufficiently ſenſible that all 
things don't affect him in the ſame manner, even before he has 
willd any of them., I cannot be indifferent to Meat, or Dripk, 
or Reſt, when IT am Hungry, Thirſty, or Weary, Some na- 
tural Objects arg agreeable, and produce pleaſure ig me, and 
others the contrary,. whether 7 will or no; and the ſame may 
be ſaid of the moral Senje. d ar Author every Mhere allows 
their full, farce to; what he cal oe Appetites 3, and aſſerts that 
whateyer . contradidly them mult be attended with Uneaſineſs. 
Tis not an abſolute indifference therefore of the Man or Mind 
in general ng gf the Senſen Perception or Judgment, which 
he contends far] but it relates wholly to that particu/ar Power 
of the Mind which, we call if rig; and which will. appear & 
be in its own, Nature, or PHH indifferent to acting or not 
ating, or to acting in any particular manner, notwithſtanging 
all theſe PU. Affections of Paſſions of the Mind raisby 
che different Objects. Let a_thing ſeem never ſo pleaſant 
and agreeable,” never ſo reaſonable, fit and eligible to us, 
yet there is ſtill a natural poſſibility for us to will the 


contrary, and conſequently the bare Pomer -of willing is 
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20 J Moral Euil. | Chap, . 
Such a V. Fourthly, If then we ſuppoſe ſuch a Power 
Power 3% ag this, 't plain, thar the Agent ended with i 
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Goodneſi in Objects, ſince the Goodneſs of them depends upon its deter 
mination. | 'F * 342031 WI 


in itſelf indifferent to either Side: which is all theindif- 
ference that our Author contends for. Now. fach an Tndif- 
ference as this. Mr. Locke allows to be in the operative Power: 
of Man, tho' he confines it, I think, improperly to them 2. 
lone [x.] * have the- ability, ſays he, to move my hand, or 
< to let ãt reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move or 
% not to move my hand: I am then in that reſpe& perfectly 
« free. My Will determines that operative Power to reſt, 1 
* am yet free, becauſe the Indifferency of that my operative 
*« Power to act or not to a& ſtill remains; the Power of mo. 
“ ving my hand is not at all impair'd by the Determination of 
% my Will, which at preſent orders reſt, the Iudifferency of 
« that Power to act is juſt as it was before, as Will appear, if 
« the Will puts it to the trial, by ordering the "contrary”- 
"The ſame, I chink, may be apply d to the V Ttſelf in regard 
to Motives, &c. with much mere Juſtice than to theſe opera- 
tive Powers. Nay theſe can ſcarce be call'd indifferent to Acti- 
on after the determination of the Will; but follow inſtantly 
(as we obſerv'd in Note 42.) in moſt Caſes when' they are in 
their right State. What I Will or Refolve to do, that I cer- 
tainly effect if I have Power to do it, and continue in the 
fame Will or Reſolution, However, this Thdifference of the 
operative Powers is what cat! never conſtitute Morality (286 was 
obſerv'd in theſame place) fince their Operations te no farther 
moral than as they are conſequent upon, and dudef the direction 
of the Will. _ 1 . An 
There muſt then be another Indifference ptibr to them, in 
order to make the exertion of tiiem free in an tolerable ſenſe. 
Concerning this antecedent indifferent; Mr. Lt Enquires whe- 
ther it be antecedent to the Thought and judgment bf the Us 
derflanding as well as to the Necree of the V I] We at- 
ſwer 'tis antecedent to and independent on” any particulzr 


Thought or Judgment, and continues equa)ly independent 4 
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Sect. I. Sub. 3. Of Moral Epil. of 555 271 
exiſtent Goodneſs in the Object; for fince the a- 
greeableneſs between it and che Objects, at leaſt in 
moſt of them, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Deter- 


mination, the agreeableneſs cannot y be the 
Cauſe of that Determination on which itſelf de- 


s deter. 


ds. But the congruity of the Object with the 
Faculty is all the Goodneſs in it, therefore there is 
nothing Good in regard to this Power, at leaſt in 
thoſe Objects to which it is indifferent, till it has 


0 indif- 


embrac'd it, nor Evil till it has rejected it: Since 
| Indi. BY then the Determination of the Power to the Object 
Power: WF i; prior to the Goodneſs and the Cauſe of it, this 


nd, or Wl Power cannot be determin'd by that Goodneſs in 


nove or Operations. 2 . | 
ries VI. Fifthly, Such a Power as this, if it be gran Nor 
—1 ted to exiſt, Je be determinꝰd by any Uneafi- any Us 
of mo- e arifing from the things about which it is con- g. 


tion of Wi verſant. For it is ſuppoſed to be indifferent, not 
#74 * only in reſpect of external Objeets, but alſo of its 
wary" onn Operations, and will pleaſe irſelf, yo it 
tex i > nie. Ds 
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Teer. vr them; it remains after the Determination of, the Jadgwene 
in the in the very ſame ſtate as he ſuppoſes that of the operative Pow- 


ol the ers to be after the Determination of the Will. Its Liberty is 
. placed, as he ſays, in a State of Darkneſs ; and ſo is that of the 
FE rher operative Powers, which he allows: Tis indeed in itſelf (as 
*Aion it is commonly ſtiled) a ii Principle, and ſo is every Prin- 
2 ciple in Nature but the Underflanding : and tho! the Exereiſt of 
Wt the Vill, as well as of the operative Powers,-- be generally ac- 
"Pinſe companied with Jnte/ligence, without which there can be no 
Brow Moral Liberty; yet theſe are, I think very different Faculties 
be Un and often exerciſed ſeparately, and therefore ſhould always be 
Ve In. conhdered dictinctiy; Freedom is one thing. Intriligencs another, 
ul 2 Moral or accountable Being conſiſts of both, 2 
Def For a more complete View of this Queſtion, ſee Epiſcop 
Fi G4 Init, Theol. L. 4. C. 6. and Trad. de Libero Arbitris. Theres 
5 alſo a goed defence of our Author's Notion of Indifference in 
$0307 Limbarch, Theol, Ghrifte L. 2. C. 23. Set. 20, c. ' 
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Socha V. Fourthly, If then we fuppoſe ſuch a Power 

Tower 3* as this, tis plain, that the Agent ende d with i 


no be ce. cannot be Germ in its Geraden by ay pre 
p - | Lok us * . LS $44.05 N has w e © . 


termin'd 


by | Lu 14:1 $8562. Js i {AK 1 * 1 1 | 
Goodneſi in Objects, ſince the Goodneſs of them deperids upon its deter 
mination. 0 { Mon 1112'S ii 


in itſelf indifferent to either Side 3 which is all che indif. 
ference that our Author contende for. Now. fach an Indif- 
ference as this Mr. Locke allows to be in the operative Powers 
of Man, tho' he confines it, I think, improperly to them 2 
lone [x.] I have the- ability, ſays he, to move my hand, or 
* to let-it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move or 
* not. to move my hand; I am then in that reve: perſeclly 
free. My Will determines that operative Power to reſt, 1 
« am yet free, becauſe" the Indifferency of that my operative 
«© Power to act or not to act ſtill remains; the Power of mo. 
« ving my hand is not at all impair'd by the Determination of 
« my Will, which at preſent orders reft, the Indifferency of 
that Power to akt is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if 
« the Will puts it to the trial, by ordering the contrary". 
The fame, I think, may be apply'd to the V itſelf in regard 
to Motives, &c. with much mere Juſtice than to theſe 2 
tive Powers. Nay theſe can ſcarce be call'd indifferent to Act 

on after the determination of the Will; but follow inſtantly 
00 we obſerv'd in Note 42.) in moſt Caſes When they are in 
their right State. What I Will or Reſolve to do, that T cer- 
tainly effect if I have Power to do it, and continue in the 
ſame Will or Reſolution. Howeyer, this Thdifferenice of the 
„ Powers is what cat never conſtitute Morality (28 was 
obſerv'd in the ſame place) ſince their Operitibhs ite no farther 
moral than as they are conſequent upon, and dudef the direction 


1 


of the Will. Reer ; | | 
There muſt then be another Indifference pribr to them, in 
order to make the exertion" of them free in an 172 able ſenſe. 


Concerning this antecedent indifferent: Mr. Mres whe⸗ 
ther it be antecedent to the Thought and Judgmbnt of the Ur 
derflanding as well as to the Necree of the WIN? I] We at 
ſwer tis antecedent to and independent ont iny particular 
Thought or Judgment, and continues equally independeht 4 


od 35, 
7 911 11 
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exiſtent Goodneſs in the Object; for ſince the a- 
greeableneſs between it and the Objects, at leaſt in 
moſt of them, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Deter- 
mination, the 
Cauſe of that 


culty is all the Goodneſs in ir, therefore there is 
nothing Good in regard to this Power, at leaſt in 
thoſe Objects to which it is indifferent, till it has 


embrac'd it, nor Evil till it has rejected it: Since 
then the Determination of the Power to the Object 
is prior to the Goodneſs and the Cauſe of it, this 
Power cannot be determin'd by that Goodneſs in 
ics Operations. on! nion eng 

VI. Fifthly, Such a Power as this, if it be gran- 
ted to exiſt, cannot be determinꝰd by any Uneafi- 
ves arifing from the things about which it is con- 
verſant. For it is ſuppoſed to be indifferent,” not 


only in reſpect of external Objeets, but alſo of its 


own Operations, and will pleaſe itſelf, whether it 
1 910 | . accepts 


1 
» 
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ter them; it remains after the Netermination of D 
in the very ſame ſtate as he ſuppoſes that of the operative Pow- 
ers to be after the Determination of the Will. Its Liberty is 
placed, as he ſays, in a State of Darkneſs ; and ſo is that of the 
operative Powers, whick he allows; Tis indeed in itſelf (as 
it is commonly tiled) a / Principle, and ſo is every Prin- 
ciple in Nature but the Underflanding : and tho? the Exereiſt of 
the Will, as well as of the operative Powers, be generally ac- 
companied with Jnte/ligence, without which there can be no 
Meal Liberty; yet theſe are, I think very different Faculties 
and often exerciſed ſeparately, and therefore ſhould always be 
conhdered dictinctly; Freedem is one thing. Intelligence another, 
Meral ar accountable Being conſiſts of both, wy 

For a more complete View of this Queſtion, ſee FRI 
Inlit, Theol. L. 4. C. 6. and Trad. de Libera Arbitris. Phere's 
alſo a goed defence of our Author's Notion of Indifference in 
Limbarch, Theol. Ghrifte L. 2. C. 23. Suct. 20, &fc. ; 
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Sanding. 


accepts the thing or rejects it; 
this Act or another. Theſe. Objects then will nei. 
' ther pleaſe nor diſpleaſe till this Indifference be re- 
moved, but it is ſuppos'd to be removed by the 
Application or Determination of the Power itſelf; 
therefore Anxiety does not produce but pre · ſup- 
poſe its Determination. Let us ſuppoſe this Power 


the Unier- to be endow'd alſo with 


ays / Moral Evil. Chap. v. 


whether it exert; 


do be already.determin'd (it matters not how) to 


embrace a certain Object, or to exert the proper 


Actions relating to it, Deſire manifeſtly follows this 
Determination, and Deſire is follow d by an En- 
deavour to obtain and enjoy the Object purſuant 
to the Application of the Power, But if any thing 


| ſhould hinder, or ſtop this Endeavour, and prevent 


the Power from exerting thoſe Operations which it 
undertook to diſcharge in relation to the Object, 
then indeed Uneaſineſs would ariſe from the hin- 
drance of the Power. Anxiety would therefore be 
the Effect of the Determination of this Power, but 
by no means the Cauſe of it. in 

VII. Sixthly, Foppel 


— 0 2 N 
ch an Agent as this 
| nderſtanding, he might 
make uſe of it to propoſe Matters fit to be done, 


but not to determine whether he ſhould do them or 


not. For the Underſtanding or Reaſon, if it ſpeak 


© Truth, repreſents what is in the Objeds, and does 


Y CUR Flag] 
(e Obſerve what follows from Mr.” Lotte, © There 2 
| © Caſe wherein a Man is at Liberty in reſpect of willing, and 
that is the chuſihg a remote Good as an End to be purſued. 


Here a Man may ſuſpend the act of his Choice from being 


determin'd for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has exa- 


<«-min'd whether jt be really of a'Natire: in itſelf,” and Con- 
«© ſequences to make him happy or no. For when he has once 
& choſen it, and thereby it is become 4 part of his Happineſs, it 
<< raiſes Defire, and that proportionabty gives kim Ae 


© which determines his Will, and ſets him at work in purſuit 


* of his Choice on all Occaſions tat" offer. B. 2. C. 2 
60 Se, 56. - hs ISL | * | 125 : 
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ect. 1. Sub. 3. , "Moral Et... 
not counterfeit hat it finds not in them: Since 
therefore, before che Determination of this Po- Ʒar-r, 
things are ſuppoſed to be indifferent to it, and o 
one better or worſe than another ; the Underſtand. 
ing if it performs its Duty right, will repreſent this 
Indifference, and not pronounte one to be mere 
eligible than another; For the Underſtanding di- 
rects a thing to be done no otherwiſe than by deter- 
7 that it is better; as therefore the Goodneſs 
f things, with reſpect to this Power; nds up- 
on its A e and they are 2 — | 
art good if it embraces, evil, if it rejects hem, 
tis maniteſt that the Judgment of the Underſtand. 
ing concerning things depends upon the ſame; ane 
that it cannot pronounce upon the Goodneſs or Bad- 
neſs of them, till it perceives whether the Power 
has embraced or rejected them. The Underſtand- 
ing therefore. muſt wait for the Determination of 
this Power, before it can paſs a Judgment, inſtead 
of che Power's waiting for the Judgment of tha 
Underſtanding before it can be detercmin d. 
N. III. Seventhly, But cho? this Power — vet — 
termin'd in its Operations by any Judgment of an Agent 
the Underſtanding, — the Vader Mfaridiig/is ne- . — 
ceſſary, in order to propoſe Matters of Action, and ſtanding 
to diſtinguiſh poſſible ones from thipſe that are im- in order 


poſſible. Fot tho* che Goodneſs of things with re- to diſtin- 
ſpect! to the Agent, from his - ny guiſn poſ- 


tion, yet the PoMbility/and Imp 


bereit may be pleaſing to us, (for we may prefer the endet - 3 
n dite of chis Power, rich is che Thing chit-pleſes 


us, as we ſaid before) but he that makes chis At- 
tempt, muſt neceſſarily be unhappy in the Event; 
for ſince the thing which che Power undertakes is 
impoſſible to be done, Uneaſineſs muſt neceſſarily 
follow the hindrance of its Exerciſe, and the final 
If the a. Diſappointment of its End, + 
gent be of IX. This then muſt be aſſign'd as the firſt Lini- 
infinite tation of ſuch a Poxer, viz; that it confine itſelf to 
Power, he Pgſibilities, and there needs no other, if the A- 
_ Ii gent be of infinite Power, in order to the obtain- 
mitation. ing of its Ed. EF”; 
X. Eighthly, But if the Agent's Power be finite, 
But — it has need alſo to conſult its Abilities, and not de- 
nile termine itſelf to any thing which may exceed them, 
power Stherwiſe it will be as much diſappointed in its En- 
muſt alſo dea vour as if it had : abſolute Impoſſibili- 
confelthis ties. And this is the ſecond Limitation of this Pow- 
ies. * 5 
er. It is impoſſible, you'll ſay, for an Appetite to 
purſue ſuch things as the Underſtanding evidently 
declares not to be in. the Power of the Agent. | 
5 anſwer, the Senſes and natural Appetites are gra- 
ttiky'd wich their Objects, and — themſelves, 
' +4. - tho? Reaſon remonſtrate againſt them, and con- 
demn that pleaſure as pernicious. How much 
more eaſily then may this factitious Appetite, which 
ariſes in the Agent from Application only, be con- 
ceiv'd to delight in its God, tho? the Underſtand- 
ing oppoſe it, and condemn that Delight as fooliſh 
and of ſhort Duration. Why Nature granted ſuch 
; 2 [Liberty to this Power, and how. it conduces' to 
the Good of the whole, will be ſhewn afterwards. 
Such an XI. Hitherto we have eithet.conſider'dithis'Pow- 
Agent fer alone in the Agent, or as join'd with the Un- 
cannot derſtanding. But the Agent endow'd with it, may 
<3 by his alſo have other Powers and Appetites Which are 
other Ap: determin'd to their Objects by a natural-Congruity 
getkes: yet neither can it be determin'd in its Operation. 
by them. We muſt diſtinguiſh between che Opera. 
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dect. 1. Sub 3. Of Mara Evil, 
{ions of theſe E and the Pleaſure which a- 


is not at all neceſſary that they loud delight ang 0 


riſes from the iſe of them. heſe; When * 
rightly diſpos d, muſt neceſſarily exert their Ope-. 
rations upon the preſence of their Objects; bur i ich 


pleaſe themſelves in theſe O rations. or. in- * 
ſtince, a bitter and nauſeous ayour 13 diſagreeable | ry r 
to the Taſte. : 2 tho* this be felt, yet urgent © city 
Hunger makes it pleaſant, Importunity of Appe- 8 
ite overcoming the Diſagreeab bleneſ of the Sauer. 6 
This Pleaſure indeed is not pure; but mix d and dis #24 441 
lated proportionably to the Excels of the prevailing | 


Appetite." For, ſuppoſe that there are three De- l 
grees of Uneaſineſs fk che Hunger, and tw o N 


the Bitterneſs, the Agent, to avoid three, muſt 
neceſſarily bear two, which being deducted, chere 
remains only one Degree of Oli Pleaſure ; Where- 
i if he had met wich fuirable and ſweet Food, there 
would have been three. 11 

XII. Since. therefore no. Pleaſure which: ariſes ThisPow: 
from the Satisfaction of theſe natural Apperites 5 er is ſupe- 
be overcome, by. a ſtronger Appetite, there's: no 2 2 
Reaſon to doubt but this Power which is indiffetent rites, ” 
to Objects may over come all t 15 other Powers and ſubdued 
Appetites. For all theſe are limited by; their Ob- by er 
jects, and. therefore have. certain. Bound, but this * 4 Ad 
Power has no, Bounds + TRE: 25 5 OE; any NT. en 


wherein; it cangot ple: if , ix, does” dt 1 5 
happen to be e en to. Ss Now. ſince the 55 . 
natural Appetites t baue y be 7 9 05 
to each other (as we haye ed] and one of th them 1294 
be overcome by the Exceß of another, how much 5 "S 


more 2 may this Power be conceiy'd to go a- om 
gainſt theſe Appetites, and ſince it is of a very 1 2m 
erent and ſuperior kind, tis. probable that it can 1 ivol 
conquer all n and be itſelf ſubducd. by. none. aſly 
e XIII. | 
14% 244, 7 Tir 40 
Fi i. e. is its Objects, fee the 1 Note: 
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It feem XIII. Nay we wy, imagine it to be given for 
to be 8. this de End that che Agent might have wherein 
this End, to pleaſe itſelf, when We things Tak are agree 


that the able to the natural Ap etites cannot be had, as it 


Agent very often happens. As the natural Powers and 
— a dun receive Pleaſure and Pain from Obj 
thing to muſt neceſſarily be deprived of Pleaſure and 
delight go Pain, according to the Laws of Motion, 
in when an the order of external things. Since chen wy 
mi Ape. ate Often fruſtrared, they muff render the A 
tites muſt Poſſeſs d of them liable to Mifery, as well as Sls 
. them capable of Happineſs : But the Agent can 
ly be fru- hape chis always to delight itſelf in; and "ris an ad- 
e. Vaiitige to it to be able to quit the other Appetites, 
| a9 pleaſe itſelf in reftraming them, or acting con- 
crary to them. For ſince bo, Faculty is ſatisfied 
in its exerciſe, the Stre m of this cannot be more 
ignally diſplay'd in any” ching, than in run 
counter, ſometimes to all the Appetites. For this 
mut ether be ſometimes done, or the” Agent muſt 
„ be deſtitute of all manner of Good, and remain en- 
„ tirely miſerable | namely when, accordi to the 
1 5 LAG of Nature, fuch things muſt be en ured as 
ite contrary ry to the Appetites 7. 1 
Thi Wo. . 8 And from hence Fe is very evidetie how 
—_— acficitile fach a Power as this would'Be':" for if it 
— happen to be deterthin'd to ſuch things As are a- 
8 precable to the Appetites, it augments, it multi- 


1 pos che Etz Jemen ; but if it mould be deter- 
Appetites; MIN'd to ad ergo thoſe thitigs $ Which Kol apt 
by oppoſi- to the Abe and eh muſt be 
tion er Horn ſoreritnes,” it might "diminiſh, nay! qui re- 

© more 


moves, or 
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Sec p Sub. 3. Of, Moral El., 7 
move the Uneaſineſs, or convert it into Pleaſufe. 
e en File ee ee 
XV, x muſt be canfeſs'd that ſome kind of ſtrug- The 7 ä 
gle will be hereby, excited in this Agent; but a bee, 4 
ſtruggle attended with ſome Pleaſure, tho“ it be not to be 
quality'd and not perfectly pure, is better than io buulked * 
be under abſolute Miſery... Nay, the conſciouſ- . 
neſs of a Power to pleaſe itſelf againſt the bent anna 
Inclination of the natural Appetites, may excite a 
greater Pleaſure than could ariſe from the fruition 
of choſe things which would, if preſent, gratify 
W oe, Pe tthele 
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" (50) This is not much more than what Mr. Locke aſſerts I.] 
in anſwer to the Enquiry, & Whether it be in a Man's power © 
* to change the Pleaſantneſs and Uneafineſs that accompanies 

* any ſort of Action ? And to that, ſays he, tis plain. in many 

* caſes he can. Men may and ſhould correct their Palates, and 

: 1 a reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. 
The reliſh of the Mind is as various as that of the Body; and 

* like that too may be alter'd ; and "tis a miſtike to think that 
Men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifference that is 
in Actions into - Pleaſure and Defire, if they will but do 
what is in their Power'. But it is objefted by Zeibnitz,: a- 
gainſt our Author's Notion, that if it could create Pleaſure by 
an arbitrary Determination and bare Election, it might for the 
ſame reaſon produce Happineſs i infinitzm [x] and then how 
could we be ever miſerable except we choſe to be ſo? Which 
Argument ſeems to be founded on a miſtake of our Author's 
meaning, as if he had intended to aſſert, that all the good and 
agreeableneſs in every thing or action, proceedꝭ abſblutely and 
entirely from our Will: and alſo, that this will is as unli nited 
in its Exerciſe as in its O5jz#s, and conſequently that we might 
have any way, and at any time, as much Happinels as we 
pleaſed, purely by willing it; all which Propgfitions are as 
falſe as they are Gain the Intention of our Author, who 
infiſts only upon this, that the act of willing: like the exerciſe 


bs” of all our other Faculties, is in iefelf delightful to a certain 

Sub- Degree: This, "when apply'd to an Object which is itſelf agree- 

"7 Manne 2210196 güte « hn 
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| 15 B. 2. Ct. Sect. 66 1302 eee, 
x.] Efais de Theodicee, p. 466, 467. 
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theſe Appetites. Vet this Agent is Gblig d to have 


ſome regard to the Appetites, and not to diſturb 


Such an 
Agent as 
this is 
Self- 
active. 


4 


o 


them unneceſſarily, nor reſtrain them from a due 
enjoyment of their proper Objects. He that does 
this will bring upon himſelf uneaſineſs, and a need- 
leſs conteſt. Tho therefore it be not at all proper 
- that ſuch a Power ſhould be abſolutely determin'd 
by the natural Appetites, yet it is fit that they 
ſhould perſuade it, and that ſome regard be had to 
them in its Determinations. And this may be rec- 


kon'd its third Limitation. H TAL 
XVI. Ninthly, An Agent poſſeſs'd of ſuch a 
Principle as this would be Self-a#tive, and capable 
of being determin'd in its Operations by itſelf alone. 
Now there is ſometimes. an abſolute neceſſity for it 


to be determined; for when any thing is propoſed. 
Ns. by 27 * 0 


| | B+. Te BY of 
able, muſt add to the pleaſure ariſing from it; min d 


to 2 contrary one (both which kinds of Objects he always ſup- 


poſes) muſt dedu& from the Pain ; when to an indifferent one, 

it mult make that poſitively agreeable, by conferring ſo much 

abfolute and ſolid Happineſs. | all | 
But ſtill this exerciſe of the Will, and of conſequence the 


- Pleaſure attend ing it, mult in all finite Creatures be eſſentially 


and neceſſarily finite, as well as the exerciſe of all their other 
Powers: and tho' it has no bounds as to the nun. ber and kind 
of its Objects, yet it mult be limited as to its own Nature and 
the degree of its exerciſe, This appears to me eaſily conceiva- 
ble, and Matter of expe ience. We find ourſelves generally 
able to turn our Thoughts to any Object indifferently, bat 
does any Perſon from hence imagine that he can fix his 
thoughts upon any particular Object, with an unlimited In- 


tenſeneſs, or think infinitely? granting the Words Intenſeneſs 


to be applicable here in any tolerable ſenſe; which will per- 


haps, upon Examination, appear very doubtful. However, it 


is evidently no:good,conſequence to infer, that becauſe I can 
will or chooſe a thing abſolutely and Freely, therefore I can 
will it in infinitum, May I not as juſtly be ſaid to perceiveor un- 
parry a thing 12 infinitum, becaule I perceive ar underſtand 
b all? Bee Note K., dds . e NF 


HY x 4 


to be done immediately, it muſt neceſſarily either 


_ elſe determine itſelf.” But tho” it be naturally ber 


nal to do this, it remains that it determine itſelf. 
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act or ſuſpendi its action, one of them muſt neceſſa- 
rily be; but when either of them is done, the 
Power is determin'd by that very act; and no leſs = 
force is requilite to ſuſpend than to exert the act, as 
common Senſe and Experience may inform any a 
one . A determination then about a thing once + 
propog'd to be done, is unavoidable; and ſince it 
can neither be determin'd by any Good or Evil 
pre- exiſtent in the Objects, nor Aby the —_ 
Powers or Appetites, nor by their Objects ; 
muſt of neceſſity either continue undetermined ot 
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from any determination, yet the Nature of the 28 
requires that ir ſhould be determinꝰd on every par- 
ticular occaſion; and ſince there is nothing exter- 


We ſhall call this Determination an Election; for 
as it is naturally indifferent to many things, it will 
pleaſe itſelt in electing one before another. 
XVII. Nor is it a proper Queſtion to aſk, What 
deterrhines it to an Election? For if any ſack thing min d by. ; 
__ 1 it would not be indifferent, i. e. tis himfelf, 
to the Nature of this Agent that there _— 
ſhould: any thing at all to determine it. In re- 2 "9 
lation to a paſſive Power ++, which has a natural cauſe they 
and neceſſary connection with the Object, the ant Nn 
preſence of which determines it to an act, we may dat phaſe 
reaſonably enquire what that Good is which may — 1 
determine ĩt to exert any particular action; but It are cho- 
is not ſo in an a7ive Power, the very Nature of ſen. 
which is to mate an Object agreeable to itſelf, j. e 
by its own proper ah For here'the Good” 
neſs-of the Object does not precede the act EER 


lection, ſo as to excite — by Election makes the” 
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Of Meral Bull. Chap. V. 
Goodneſs in the Object ; that is, the thing is agree- 
able becauſe choſen, and not choſen becauſe agree- 
able: We cannot therefore juſtly. enquire after any 
other cauſe of Election than the Power itſelf. - 

XVIII: If thele chings be true, you'll ſay, this 
not _ Agent will be determin'd by Chance,” and not by 

Chance.) Reaſon 3. but in reality here's no room for Chance, 
| if by Chance be underſtood that which happens 

2 le the Intention of the Agent; for this very 

Election is the Intention of che Agent, and it 1s 
impoſſible that a Man ſhould intend beſide his In- 
tention. As for Reaſon, he that prefers a leſs Good 
to a greater, muſt be judg d to act unreaſonably ; 
but he that makes that a greater Good by chooſing 
it, which before his choice had either no Good at 
all in it, or a leſs, he certainly chooſes with rea- 
ſon. You may urge that Contingency at leaſt is to 
be admitted; if by this you mean that this Agent 
does {ome things which are not at all neceſſary, I 
readily own a Contingency, for that is the very Li- 
berry I would eſtabliſh. 1 © 1 
Ts the true XIX. Tenthly, Tis evident that ſuch an Agent 
Cauſe of az this, if it be allow'd that there is ſuch an ane, 


Yet he is 


he does may juſtly be imputed to him. A Power 


i 1 other, is in realixy not the efficient Cauſe 
of its actions, but only the inſtrumental or necaſi- 
onal, (if we may uſe the term of ſome Philoſo- 
phers) for it may be ſaid that the thing 

,, ar by it, rather than chat it does the thing 1t- 
ſelf. No Perſon therefore iuip 


ofen it as a Misfortune, but not as a Crime; 
and whatever it be, he will refer it to the Peter- 


nene 


oe is the true Cauſe of his Actions, and that whatever 
which is not Maſter of itſelf, but determin'd to act 


is done in 


utes to himſel „ Or 
eſteems himſelf the Cauſe of thſe actions to which 
he believes himſelf to be neceſſarily determin'd: If 
then any inconvenience ariſe-from them, he will. 
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leſs he be conſcious that it was in his power not 


to have done them: but he cannot be conſcious ' 
of this (except thro* ignorance and error) who is 
determin'd by another. For no others ought to be 
look*d upon as true Cauſes, but ſuch as are Te 
Thoſe that operate neceſſarily, are to be conceiv'd 
as paſſkve, ard we muſt recur to ſome other which 
impoſes that neceſſity on them, till we arrive at one 
that is free, where we may ftop. Since then the 
Agent endow'd with this Power, is derermin'd b 
himſelf and no other, and is free in his Operati- 
ons, we mult acquieſce in him as a real Cauſe, and 
he ought to be eſteern'd rhe Author of whatever 


NOTES. 
(O.) Againſt this tis objected that the quite contrary fol 
lows. For to fall on a good action by a Motion abſolutely in. 
different and not in conſequence of ſome antecedent Good or 
Evil Qualities in the Agent is to fall on it blindly, by mere 
Chance, and. ſo Fortune not the Agent is to be thanked or 
blamed. He rather js to be blamed or praiſed that owes his 
good or ill Actions to his antecedent or il! Qualities. 
To which 1 anſwer, that this is to deny and diſpute againſt 
the Concluſion, without anſwering one word of the Premiſes, 
which are ſo plain and evident that I can't reckon the Argu- 
ment other than a Demonſtration; whereas that which is op- 
poſed to it is againſt the common Senſe of Mankind, 00, 
For thoſe good or bad — that oblige him to do a good 
or bad Action are either from himſelf, that is his choice, or 
proceed from outward Agents that produced them in him: if 
from his own Choice, then it-agrees with the Author's Opini- 
on; but if from ſome outward Agent, then it is plain the good 
or Evil is to be imputed to that Agent only. Quad eff cauſa 
Cauſe off etiam Cauſa Canſati- Lk e a 
| can't better explain this than by an Example. Suppoſe Þ © 
am in diſtreſe, and there is one Man that by the Commands of. 
his Prince, by his on Intereſt, and Politic Conſiderations is 
obliged to relieve me, and is in ſuch Circumſtances that he 
cannot poſſibly avoid doing it; the other is under no manner 
of Obligation, may do it or let it alone, yet ſecing 1 5 
54 HK | rtune 


22 ©f Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
Is Spable XX. Eleyenthly, Tis manifeſt that ſuch an A- 
wa gent as this is capable of Happineſs. For that Per- 
Jon muſt be happy who can always pleaſe him- 

felf, but this Agent can evidently do ſo. For 

things are ſuppos'd to pleaſe him, not by a- 

m neceſſity of Nature, but by mere Election, 
© and there is nothing which can compel him to 
chooſe this rather than another; *tis plain that the 

Agent endow d with this Power may always chooſe 

tach things as it can enjoy, and refuſe, i. e. not 

deſire, or not chooſe thole things which are im- 
2 to be had. And from hence it appears of 

v great Importance it is, whether that whereby 

things become agreeable to the Appetites, be eſta- 
blſhed by Nature, or effected by the Agent him- 
fell. For if Good and Evil proceed from Nature 


and 
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NOTES. 


fortune he chooſes and pleaſes himſelf in doing me a good 
Office. Let any one of Senſe judge to which of theſe I owe 
the greateſt Obligation, or if the World wou'd with Patience 
Near me excuſe my Ingratitude by faying, Sir there was no Ob- 
ligation on you to help me, you might have done it, or let it 
alone, therefore it was mere Chance, that determin'd you. 
„Would not the Reply be naturally, the leſs Obligation was on 
im that relieved you, the greater your Obligation is to him 
for his kindneſs. If it be fd that the Relief proceeded from 
Compaſſion and good Nature, which were antecedently in the 

. Benetactor, and therefore it was valuable: ſuppoſe the Perſon 
chat did this Office had always before been remarkable for 
cruelty and ill nature, ought the obliged "Perſon to value the 
Kindneſs leſs for that? Quite contrary ; it was rather a greater 
Favour to him that it was ſingular. But ſuppoſe it proceeded 
from a general Compaſſion and good Nature, that had nothing 
of Choice in them, ſo that the Perſon cou'd not help deing it, 
ought I not to thank him for: it, and give him the raiſes due 
to the Action? ] ought to praiſe-and commend him for his uſe · 
ful Qualities, as I do the Sun: but if Iere ſure that there was 
nothing of choice in them, I had no more reaſon to thank him 
than the Tyrant whoſe impoſthume was cured by the Wound de 
ſigned to kill him, had rraſon to thank the Aſfai laut:: 
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sekt. 1. Sub. 3. Of \Moral Evil. a 

and be inherent in Objects, ſo as to render them a- 

greeable or diſagreeable, antecedent to the Electi- 

on, the Happineſs of this Agent will alſo depend 

upon them; and unleſs the whole Series of things 

be ſo order'd, that nothing can happen contrarx 

to his Appetites, he muſt fall ſhort of Happineſs. 

For his Appetites will be diſappointed, which is the 

very thing that we call Unhappineſs. But if Ob- 

jects derive: their agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs 

from the Choice, cis clear that he who has his 

Choice may always enjoy the thing choſen; (unleſs 

he chooſe: I bilities, Sc.) and never have his 

Appetite” fruſtrated, i. e. be always happy, Not 

that all things are indifferent with reſpect to this 

Power, for it admits of ſome Limitations, as was 

obſervid, by chooſing beyond which it muſt. ne- 

ceſſarily fail of Happiness. 1 
XXI. Twellthly, It is to be obſervd that A. fg uf 

gents, whoſe Felicity depends upon the agreement derſland- 

of external Objects to their Appetites, ſtand in ing is ſuf 

need of a perfect and almoſt infinite Knowledge to 5eicar tor 

comprehend diſtinctiy all the relations, habitudes, oO 

natures and conſequences of things; if they come do but di- 

ſhort of it, it is impoſſible but that they muſt often finguiſh- 

fall into pernicious Errors, and be diſappointed of 3 

their Deſires, that is be often miſerable:? Hence Lk 1 | 

anxiety and diſquiet of Mind muſt” neceſſarily a- impoſibi. 

riſe, and they would be /agitated with continual lities, 

doubts and uncertainty, ſeſt what they chooſe — f 

ſhould not prove the beſt. Theſe, Agents then 2 

were either to be created without a proſpect of Futu- greeable 

rity, or to be endow'd with a perfect Underſtan- to the 

ding ; if neither were done, they muſt of negeſſity — 

be very miſerable; for we can ſcarce conceive a bis Abili- 

greater Miſery than to be held in ſuſpenſe about is.. 

Happineſs, and compell'd to chooſe among Ob 

ets not ſufficiently known, in which nevertheleſs 

e F Sh ſs 


| 


Tho! „Li. . 
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Y Miſtake would be attended with unavoidable Mi- 
ſery. There's none but is ſufficiently apprehenſive 
how anxious, how ſolicitous, hom miſerable it 
muſt 4 hang in ſuch a doubt as this 3 but if the 

eeableneſs of things be fuppoſed to depend u 
4 EleHion, a very 1 2 mperfect underſtanding wil 
ferve to direct this Agent, nor need he to com- 

7 all the natures and habitudes of things: 

if he do but diſtinguiſh poſſible things from 
impoſſible,” thoſe things which are pleaſant to the 

Senſes from them that are unpleaſant, that which 

is agreeable to the Faculties from what is diſagree- 

able, and conſult his own Abilties, viz. how far 
his Power reaches; (all which are eaſily diſcover'd) 
he will know enough to make him happy. Nor 
is there need of long deliberation, (whether any 
thing to be done be the very beſt; for if the 

Election be but made within theſe bands; — 

will — the beſt which is choſe. 

XXII. He that enjoys the Principle of 8 

berry. | Himſelf in his Choice cannot reaſonably | complain 

would be of Nature, tho' he have but a very i mperfect Un- 

a preju- derſtanding; for there will always be _ 

der K. nough ready to offer - themſelves | within theſe 

ther A. noug 

gents, yet bounds, whon which he may exerciſe! his choice, 

it is a ſure and pleaſe himſelf: that is, he may always enjoy 

3 "Happmefs. ' Tho” Free-will then be of no uſe, as 


_ Happineſs was faid before, to an Agent capable of being de- 


to this, termin'd only by the convenience of external things, 
whoſe nay, tho“ it be pernicious, as only rending to pervert 
_ Reaſon and produce Sin ; yet to an Agent whoſe 
— convenience does not depend upon the things, but 
ce, 


on Ob- the choice, it is of che greateſt 1 


mportan 
jeQts, but as we have ow, the ſure and: only Foundation of 


Election. Felicity!“ And from hence it appears how valua- 
ple aud how deſirable ſuch an active W oy 
ente N WON * rial nee, 

| XXI. 


\ 


* , N 


dect. z. Sub. 3. C Moral Evil. 

XXIII. All this ſeems to be coherent enough, 
clear enough, and eaſy to be underſtood, tho ſome br 
may look upon it as a little too ſubtle, It remains nough, 
that we enquire whether this be a mere Hypotheſis tho' they 
without any Foundation in ſact, or there be really m . 
ſuch a Principle to be found in Nature. (31. T fictde too 
8 | +,» SUBSECT. fable. 
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(51.) For an Explanation of our Author's Principle of In- 
difference, above what has been ſaid in Note 49. and will be en- 
larged on in Note 59. we ſhall only obſerve here, that moſt of 
the objeQtions brought by the Author of the Philoſophical En- 
quiry, p- 69; Ac. are built apo the old blunder of confound- 
ing this Indifference as apply'd, to the Mind, in reſpect of its 
Self-determining Powers of willing or afing, with another, 
which is falſly referr'd to the paſſive Powers of Perception and 
Judgment. Wich reſpe& to the former Faculties all things are 
2 indifferent or alike, that ib, no que can p af- 
ſect, incline, on move them more than another 3 with regard to 
the latter, moſt things are not indifferent, but neceſſarily pro- 
duce Pleaſure' or Pain, axe agretable or diſagreeadle, w 
we chooſe them or not: Our Author is to be underſtood only 
in relatioh to the former, in [this and the following $eftions, 
Gy Mong mes WAR. Pot 515919 00 
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That there is an Agent who is pleas'd 
th Objects only becauſe he chooſes 


wil 
them. 


J. * have ſeefl in the former Subſection, 
Gedisfach © V that ſome things are adapted to the Ap- 
an Agent petites by the conſtitution of Nature itſelf, and on 
as this. that account are good atid agreeable to them; but 
that we may conceive a Power which can produce 
Goodneſs or Agreeableneſs in the things, by con- 
forming itſelf ro them, or adapting them to it: 
hence things pleaſe this Agent, not becauſe t 
are good in themſelves, but beconie good becauſe 
they are choſen. We have demonſtrated before, 
how great a Perfection, and of what uſe ſuch a 
Power would be, and that there is ſuch a Power in 
Nature appears from hence, viz. we muſt neceſſa- 
rily believe that God is inveſted with it. 
Becauſe II. For in the firſt place, nothing in the Crea- 
mere? is tion is either Good or Bad to him before his Elec- 
either tion, he has no Appetite to gratify with the En- 
good or joyment of things without him. He is therefore 
badto him abſolutely indifferent to all external things, and can 
FleQion, Neither receive benefit nor harm from any of them. 
What then ſhould determine his Will to act! 
Certainly nothing without him; therefore he de- 
termines himſelf, and creates to himſelf a kind of 
Appetite by chooſing. For when the Choice is 
made, he will have.as great attention and regard 
to the effectual procuring of that which he has 
©  chole 
? 


ol 4 if he was excited, to cis Elidedveiic b 
a natural ** neceſſary A ppetite. And he will 

ſteer fuch W 7 as tend to accompliſh theſe Elec- 
tions, Good; ſuch as obſtruct thern, Evi. 

III. Secondly, the 4 Will is 5 Cauſe of —— 
Good in the Creatures, and upon it they depend, bis own 
as almoſt every one ene” For created — 
Beings have * that they have from the Will of Goodneſs 
God ; nor can they be any thing elſe than what * 
he willed. Tis plain then that all theſe are con- Creatures: 
formable and conſonant to his Will, either effici- 
ent or permiſſive, and that their original Goodneſs 
5 founded in this Conſonancy. And ſince all things 
proceed from one and the fame Will, which can- 
not be contrary to itſelf, as it is .reſtrain'd wirhin 
its proper bounds by infinite Wiſdom, tis allo 
certain that all things are conſiſtent” with each - 
ther, that every thing contributes as much as poF- 
ſible to the preſervation of itſelf and the whole Sy- 
ſtem 3 which we muſt reckon their ſecondary G. 
nfs," All the Goodneſs then of the Creatures is 
owing to the Divine Will, and dependent on it, 
for we cannot apprehend how they could be either 
Good or Evil in themſelves, ſince they were no- 
thing at all antecedent to the act of the Divine 
Will: and they were as far from being good with 

egard to God himſelf, till upon willing their Exiſ- | 
— he by that act of Election both conſtituted 
them Good in relation to him; and by an unity gf 
Will made them, agreeable to one another. Tis 
evident that the Divine Will was accompanied in 
this, as in all other Caſes, by his Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom ; but it proceeds immediately from his 
Will. that things pleaſe God, i. e. are Good. For 
many things are not a eeable to his Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom purely wear he did not will them, and 
while he "does SE FR ANY "is it Kanne 
good. e 1 37 | * N wt 111% % st 


From hence it appears. undeniably that his 
Will could net be determin'd to Election by any 
Goodneſs in the Creatures. For before that E- 
lection, which is declared to be the Cauſe of Good- 


ne in created Beings, nothing could be either 


Good or Bad; but when the Election is made, 


an that only is Evil, which obſtructs the execution of 


dd and that Good which promotes it. The Good. 
ness of things is therefore to be determin'd by their 


..-. agrecablencis. to the Divine Will, and not that by 


the agreeableneſs or goodneſs of things. (P.) 
afar! 6; 1277 110 11 bis | VI. Thirdly, 
hl I nr os of Wi 1 
Dh The Objecions here are iſt, chat if this be true, before 


(God determin'd to create the World he cou'd ſee nothing bet. 
ter in Virtue chan in Vice. | | 


1 


t were a ſufficient anſwer to this Objection to ſay there is no 
harm in it, if it were true ; for we muſt.conſider that God 
from all Eternity determin'd to ereate the World, and there. 
fore there neither was any thing, nor can any thing be concei- 
ved Ae that Determination; and therefore he might always 
fee ſomething better in Virtue than Vice. | 
+ Bar 2dly, We ought to remember that Virtue and Vice ariſe 
from the Congruity! of Things created by God, what is agree. 
able to a reaſonable Nature is Virtue, what is contrary Vice, 
and that there is no other Cauſe. why one Nature is-xeaſonable 
aud another without Reaſon ; but the Will of God, and there- 
tore Vice and Virtue muſt entirely depend on that Will. The 
plain Reaſon of: Mens miſtake in the Caſe is this: They fl 
zoſe God has willed: that a Nature ſhould be ren ſonkble, and 
then forgetting that this depends entirely on his Will, they 
ſuppoſe this Nature to be of itſelf, and then argue that the Con- 
gruity or Incongruſty of things to it, cannot depend on the 
Will of God, | becauſe he can't make what is congrdous to it 
n be contrary to it- 
Bat zdly, Tis objefted; that this Opinion leaves no dif 
ference. between natural and poſitive Laws : for à pofitive 
Lay is what depends on the Will of God; and according to 
this policos.Nergrel Ja depfnd nn eee, and; fate BF 


pion between them is taken azWũ Www. 
© But-the anſwer ta this is ſo eaſy. Na t a wonder thy ſhob'd 
Rumble at it. For it is plain that the Natures of things harr 
mO i their 
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IV,” Thirdly, e dn not therefbre attend to They ate 
ſuch us declare that God "chooſes things becauſe arr 
Vol II. 0 they who de- 
I | clare that 


Norge 


their ble from the Will of God, and whilſt that Will conJ 
tinues 3 can deſtroy them, and the Congruity.of things to 
theſe Natuies reſults 1 the Natures themſelves, and is in- 
cluded in the ſame act of Will that gave the üg a ng 
ſo that as long as it pleaſes God to continue their Beings ſu 

as he has made them, the A Incangruity. of thin 
— * remain and reſult from that act of Will, which ma 
them what they are, inſomuch, that the Divine Wilt muſt be 
contrary to itſelf, if it went about to ſeparate them 0 e the 
Nature from the Cungruity) and therefore theſe are join d ns 
ther by a Netzta/ Law: when God by a new act of Will 
ſubſequent to the Being df any thing ques ſomething to 5 
done by it which was not ineluded in firſt act o Will 
which gave it a Being, then that is ſaid to heenjoin'd by a 
tice Law, and as this was required by an act ſubſequent to 
Being, ſo-it may be again removed by another without 4 
ing the, Being itſelf an Which it is e or 1 any 
contrariety in God's Will. Hence Bojan Laws are in Ae | 
ſible, and can't be abrogated, whilſt the N atures to-which they 
belong ee whereas the poſitive, Laws are n 


and may be 
But zdly, .. a is ur — 2 277 leads ys ae | 
Prem, r ee cb a po 
Bat BEE 9008 950 z but likewiſe to 
truth.or Elwood of Things ſo that he may change their Ni- 
e 3 and 3 not to be 6. 
Twere à ſufficitat anſwer to this, to ſay the Caſe; is not 
panel for the Goodneſs of Things is ſuppoled to ariſe, from 
he Will of God which is free; Tor the truth of them-fr "on 
his Intellect, which is a _neceſlary Faculty, and therefors.th 
the one might de arbitrary, yet the otheg cannot. _ But the 
1 Truth is Goodneſa is a. A Bird the Will of God, in 
dif- the reaſon. that God'ca 7 will Bvil Ia becauſe it is always con” 
ſiti ve trary to ſame other act of his. Will, and his Will can't Be con 
ig to vary t6 itlelf: and at the ſame rate Truth Ig a conformity 6/4 
ö dif- 170 85 * * * 1 1 is LL is becauſe 
4. 1s 1o., conformable ; it is it not on- 
5 ſonnable ts to ſoppoſe a cantradidlion.” ae e or con» 
Have ceiving 
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-. -- they, are Good, as if Goodneſs and the greater 
| -  » Good which he perceives in Objects, could deter. 
"od To”. U 14 4amne 


ceiving fix, made and conceived 3 and 3; and therefore to ſup- 
| poſe that 3 and 3 do not make ſix, i: to ſuppoſe a Contradi. 
ction. In effect it is to ſay God conceives it wrong, and to 
Tay that his Power can make it otherwiſe, is to ſay that his 
Power can falſify his Underſtanding. enn 
Theſe things are ſo eaſy that there can be no doubt about 
them, if Men will not be perverſe. e 
But 4thly, Is not this to make the E/?nce of things arbitra- 


- 


ry, and fo fall in with ſome Cartefans ? I anſwer the Author | 
is not concern'd with the opinions of Cartefans, or any other, be 
farther then he thinks them true; if by making the Eſſence of wh 
things arbitrary, be meant that God inftead of making a Man, in 
might have made a Stone, or planted the World with Mu car 
hrooms inſtead of Herbs and Trees; he verily believes he might. pet 
If you mean that when God has made a Man and planted the the 
World with variety of vegetables, that the Man continuing att 
what he 1: ſhou'd yet be a Stone, or the ſeveral Plants con- are 
tinuing in their variety ſhou'd all be Muſhrooms, this he thinks bt 
impoſhble. For a Man 1s a Creature that is not a Stone, and ba 
therefore to ſay he is a Stone, or to make him one, is to make thi 
him no Man. Six is a Number conſiſting of 3 and 3, and to we 
fay that a Number doth not conſiſt of 3 and 3 is to fay that it 
i; notfix.” Man is a Creature obliged to be juſt, &c, by the lid 
very Conſtitution of his Nature, and to fay that he is not ob- Au 
liged to be ſo, is to ſay that he is not a Man. If it be ask d, pen 
cat God will him to do ſuch things as we reckon' unjuſt, tha 


Ec. ? I anſwer he may, but it muſt be by making him ſome- 
thing elſe, by cauſing'him to ceaſe to be a Man; in ſhort by 
taking away his Nature from him, and then neither the notion 
of Manhood, nor Injuſtice will belong to him. The material 
acts that we call unjuſt might ſtill b; perform'd by him, but | 
the formal Reaſon of injuftice would ceaſe, becauſe that ariſes 
from the acts, not as conſider d in themſelves, but as they pro- 


ceed from a Nature to which they are unſuitable. 
Thus x Man that owes me no Money may give me 1000 /. 
bur can't be ſaid to pay me a Debt, becauſe the paying a Debt 
ſuppoſes that he owes it; and therefore tho a Debtor, and one 
that owes'nothing may each give me 1000 J, yet they'differ in 
his; that the one is Payment of a Debt, the other a free Gift 
Had fo it is in all thoſe Actions thit we ealb unjuſt, Er. when 
a Nen: 2 KreoU 4 ei e Z 2 ATTIRE] they 
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rene Ge, 
mige his Will. + If the Matter had ſtood thus, it 
does, not ſeem poſſible for the World to have 


” 
, 


| NOTES, 


they are done, by a Min, thev are Crime“. becauſe againſt his 
Natufe ; büt when another Creature that hs not Reaſon does 
them, they can't be cd unjuſt, c. For Example, if 4 
Man kills one th:t no ways injures hich, and rofts and eats him, 
he commits Murther, nd is guilty of an hofid Tmmorality; but if 
2 Lyon unpfovoked ki}! and et a Min it is no Crime ov Wick- 
edneſs in him. But in as much as Men in their way of thinks 
ing repreſent to themſelves a Nature with all its Parts and Pro- 
(ney and find that they can't femove any of them from that - 

zture, they conclude that the Natures of crerted Beings aré 


what they are independently on the Will of God; forgetting 


in the mean time that it is bnly the Divine Will that gave or 
can give a Being to any Creature with certain Parts and Pro- 
periies, and that 'inftedd of that Cteiture he cou'd make ano- 
ther without them all, that ſhould hive quite different parts and 
attributes. Ti; therefore merely from his Will that Creatures 
are what they are; bur thit Will having given them a Being, 
ct being conceived to we given it, no part or property be- 
lb1ging to them caff even in tſiought be taken from them: a 
this ſecms to me a full account of the certaifity of thoſe things 
we call Eternal Truths ||. | | «ft, N 
I have infilted the [>nyer on this Point becut(e” 1 fee ſome 
different Perſons as to the main Diſpute Rave thought the 
Author miſtiken in kt: aſſerting the Goodneſs of things to de- 
pend immediately on the Will of God: Let me add farther, 
that the Author does not ſy that the Goodneſs of Things de- 
pends ſolely on God's Win; büt that is Wiſdom and Power 
Dre lilꝭwiſe concern'd in them: we muſt not ſeparate. God's 
Wilt from theſe attributes; on the contrary His Will is limi- 


ted by the ofie atfd executed by the dthet. © . 
e l ö ROT TOR 80 Ty!) But 
+ This Notion is adving'd by Dt Chile in his Denn, 4 
im f the Divine Atttibitts; 22 12. and afterwa ds Explain, 


ed, as fif zs it ſeems capibte of Explatfition, in his Eowences of 
Ntural and Rerenbd Religin, Prop i. The fame is/infilted 


dn by Leibmir, Grin, N, t CM, and many otherd. 


We hiye enqti-ed à little into it already in Ri, See mars fu 
ote*4, 0 e on ard. FIND! n 203 S900 

| See ele Tmpaftial Fngqiiry; pat 50 unn 
nnen e 42/8 
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been made at all. For they who ackhowledge God a 
to be the Author of it, confels alſo, that he is d 
| abſolutely d 
NOTES. l 
But laſtly it is urged that according to theſe Principles Vir. 
tues are not good antecedently to God's Choice, and would 
not be good if God did not chooſe them, nay if he choſe Vices re 
In their ſtead, they would be good both morally and phyfical- pl 
ly. For Obedience to God is Good, and if God had. com- m 
manded Vice it would have been Man's Duty to obey him, 
and perhaps Goodneſs might this way have been as effectually [a 
brought into the World, as by thoſe Virtues that ariſe from ſo 
the exigence of our Nature, as God has now framed it. And ab 
from- hence they infer that God js as free to make his ſecand thi 
Choice, as we conceive him to be in making his þr/. % 
But to all this I anſwer, 1ſt, I acknowledge that antecedent- l 
Iy to God's Choice there can be nothing good or bad, becauſe Q 
there can't be any thing at all : the very moment we conceive a mi 
thing to be, we muſt conceive and ſuppoſe that God wills it th 
to be what it is, and that he wills it ſhould by its Nature and ' 
Conſtitution have certain parts and properties, and that as long the 
as the thing continues what it is, God's Will continues alſo to the 
preſerve it ſo: to ſuppoſe. therefore that he Wills at the ſame fec 
time it ſhou'd be without thoſe parts and properties is plainly thi 
to ſuppoſe two contradictory Wills in God. Now an Obliga- a 
tion to Virtue is a Oy neceſſarily reſulting from the Na- tere 
ture of Man, and therefore to fuppoſe God to command him not \ 
to ;n virtuous when he has given him ſuch a Nature, is a Con- Pox 
tradition: 4; | | 
If any would in earneſt ſhew that the Goodneſs of Things [0 J 
doth not depend upon the Will of God, the true way of do- WI 
ing it is to give an inſtance of ſomething that is good, which the 
doth not ſuppoſe an act of God's Will, or an Example of * f 
fomerhing Evil, that is not mansfeſly contrary to fome aft | oy 
1c. 5 ” L 
In ſhort, the Congruity of things is their Goodneſs, and prel 
that Congruity ariſes from their Natures, and they have thoſe mol 
Natures from the Will of God, and thoſe Natures muſt have 2 wh 
.Congruity becauſe they proceed from one Will, which cannot 1 
be contrary to itſelf, becauſe it W infinite Wiſdom. UW; 
All this is ſufficiently laid down in the „and for any one this; 


to urge theſe Conſequences, and take no Notice of the Solu- 
tions given them muſt either proceed from not having read the 
Book, or a worſe Reaſon, which Iam unwilling to believe, 


„ © 
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dect 1. Sub. 4. / Moral! Evil. _—. 
abſolutely and com happy in himſelf, and 
dogs not ſtand in the leaſt need of other things. 
Now it is inconceivable. how external things can 
be of uſe to God, who 2 in himſelf all 
things which tend to perfect Happineſs. He muſt 
of neceſſity therefore be indifferent to all external 
Objects, nor can any reaſon be afſign'd, with 
regard to the things themſelves, Why he ſhould 
prefer ane to another. Tis plain that things are 
made by God with Gaodnefs, that is, with a cer- 
tain congruity to his awn Nature; but chen are 
ſo far from being made on account of any agree- 
ableneſs antecedent to the Divine Will, that, an 
the contrary, they are neceſſarily agreeable and 
leaſant becauſe they are made by his free Choice. 
For ſince they are nothing in themſelves, they 
muſt of neceſſity have both their Exiſtence and 
their agreeableneſs from that Will, from which 
they ſplely proceed ; and it is impoſſible. but that 
they ſhould be conformable to the Will which-ef- _ 
fefted them: For God, by willing, makes thoſe 
thing pleaſing to him which were before. indit- 
erent. N 2} 420 ' ts HOLE In: » 
, V. Unleſs therefore we attribute to him ms If he had 
ower as has been deſcribed (namely, zn ability note powr 
to plots himſelf, by pw humſelf ro action, dc lar 
with 


ithout any other regard had to the I uality of ſel ag 
the Object, than that it RN 1 85 it {rems im- Election, 
poſſible that cer he ſhould begin to effect ay bene 
thing without himſelf. For, as far 'as we can ap- have made 
prehend there can be no reaſon afſign'd why he any thing. 
ſhould create any thing at all T, why a World, 
why the preſent, why at that particular time when 
c was ereated, why not before or after, why in 
this and no other Form he receiv'd no advan- 

. HARD 3-7 bus: who 


+13. e. no reaſon drawn from the Nature of the thing to be crea- 
d. See the tuo following Notes, | 
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tage or diſad vantage from theſe, no benefit or harm; 
in ſhort, nothing that could move him to chooſe 
dne before another. Except therefore we attri- 
bute to God an active power of determining him- 
ſelf in in indifferent Matters, upon every particu- 
lar Occaſion; and of pleaſing himſelf in that De- 
termination according to his Choice; he would do 
nothing at all; he would be for ever indolent in 
regard to all external things, and the World could 
not poſſibly have been made, ſince ng reaſon 
could be imagin'd, why a God abſolutely perfect 
in himſelf, and abſolutely happy, fhould create a- 
ny thing without him. (:.) old: 
We: een den „ 151: Wh Fourthly, 
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(90 To this it is « bjeted, that the Underſtanding of God 
_ Contains Ideas of all Things poſſible; by mcany whereof all 
Things are eminently in kim. That theſe! Ideas repreſent all 
the Good and Evil, the Perſecl ions, Imperſections, Order and 
Diſorder, the Agreements and Diſagreements that are poſſible, 
and his ſuper:bandant Goodneſs makes him chooſe the moſt 
advantageous : Now theſe Ideas are independent of the Will 
of God, and therefore the Perfection or Imperfection that they 


— * 


repreſent in Things is antecedent to any act of his Will, at lealt 
Ain Ordina Nature, tho“ not of time: vg. Is it not rather from 


the Nature of Nun bers than the Wilt of God, that one Num- 
ber is capable of receiving more Diviſions than another ? And 


can any think that the Pains and Inconveniencies that attend 
lenſitive Creatures, eſpecially the Happineſs or Miſery of in- 


telligent Beings are indifferent to God And yet 'tis pretend- 
ed that the Hypotheſis bf God's Wil] being the cauſe of Good- 
neſs in the Creature muſt infer all theſe Abſurdities.. 
- . 2dly, Tis urged thit God acts for an end, that it is true, 
he has no need of the Creatures, but yet his Goodneſs induced 
© him to create them, and therefore there was ä reaſon prior to 
his Will: that it is neither by aceident nor without a cauſe that 
be produced them, nor was it of neceflity; but he was induced 
. 40 it by Inclination, and his Iuclination always leads him to 
the beſt. He was not indifferent therefore to create or not 


Freate the World, and yet Creation is a free act. 
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VI. Fourthly, If we ſuppoſe that there was. 2 If he were 
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sreate the World, he would be a neceſſary Agent. 
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Laſtly that God is infinitely. wiſe, good and powerful, and 
as his Wiſdom ſhewed him what was beſt, ſochis Goodneſs ob- 
liged him to. chooſe, and bis Power enabled him to execute his 
Will: and in as much as infinite Worlds are paſiible, amongſh 
all theſe his Wiſdom diſcavered to him which was beſt, and In; 
Goodneſs mult oblige him to will it. N 
Theſe: are the Objections that ſeem of greateſt force, and I 
have given them all the Advantage with which I find them pro- 
pole In anſwer to them I cbrve 1ſt, as to What is Haid g 
the Underſlanding of God, that the Ideas of all things poſkb!e 
are in it, ts plain chat all Arguments dawn from the Man: 
ner of God's Underſtanding, things muſt be inconclulive, be- 
cauſe we are utterly ignorant whether he Underſtands by Leaf 
or not. 2dly, becauſe our conceiving God. to act this way tz 
only taken mo our way of acting, which we aſcr be to car 
Deity by Azalogy and Proportion, as we do. our, Virtues an 
Paſſions, becauſe we have no better way of conceiving the Prin. 
ciples of his acting: which method nevertheleſs will 2 
into many Difſiculties and Mliſtakes. But of this I have {poke 
more fully in the Sermon annex d. 1 wh 0 
2dly,, the whole ſtrength of the Argument depends on this that 
God's Uaderſtandipg repreſents to hin among infinite Ways 
in which things may be done, which is the belt, and his Gaod- 
neſs obliges him to What is ſo. Now if chjs reaſoning hold, 
and amongſt infinite Schemes there is only one beſt, I do not 
ſe how it is poſſible to avoid making. God a. neceſſary Agent. 
For in a chain of Cauſes, where every. Link EL and 
infallibly connected, the whole muſt likewiſe be neceflary. IE 
then there be but one beſt in Nature, and if God neceſſarily 
and infa}l/bly knows that beſt, and his goodneſs abtliges, him 
neceſſarily ro chooſe it, I think the Caſe is plain, all his Adi 
om are linł d and tyed together by à fatal and infallible neced; 
Ye PE et et CORE e 
Againſt thii therefore 1 ly down the folldwing Palitian 
it, That there is no Creature or Syſtem of 5 ſo _» 
dat a better is poſſible, and conſequently there is none ahſolute- 
ly beſt.” There is indeed. a beſt of Beings, viv. Gad ; but 
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this all things will proceed from him qeceffarily. 
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only conſider that there is an infinite diſtance between God and 
his Creatures, and how perfect ſoever we conceive any Crea. 
ture or Syſlem of Creatures, yet the diſt ice between that and 
God is not leſſen d, but fill continues infinite, and therefore 
except we can imagine a lat in infinity, there neither 3s nor 
can be any ſtop. Hence it follows that the Nature of God 
and his Omnipotence is fach that what ever Number of Crea- 
tures he has made he may 61] make more, and howſoever good 
or perſect, he may flill make better and more perſect. And 
. in this Caſe whatever he was pleaſed to create was till in- 
finitely ſhort in goodneſs arid perfection of what he could 
create, tis plain his Underſtanding cou'd put no limits to his 
wer, nor direct him whether he ſhould create this Syſtem or 
nother, whatever he choſe being infinitely ſhort of What he 
might have done ; he cou'd never have pleaſed himſelf in this 
method, or determin d what World he ſhould have made, and 
. there cou'd never have been any World at all. 
For it only the beſt determine him, and there be no beſt, as ap- 
pears ; then tis impoſſible he ſhould ever be determit'd. 
This was in effect the Argument made uſe of in the Book 
(C. 3. par. 3.) to prove that there was properly Free-will in 
God, that is a Power to pleaſe himſelf by chooſing one thing 
fore another, where the things were perfe&ly indifferent 
to him. According to which Principle, if it be allow*d, tho! 
there be no beſt in Nature antecedent to the Will, of God, yet 
7 chooſing one thing before another he will make that beſt to 
him, becauſe his own choice will pleaſe him beſt. 
Dat here I muſt obſerve chat moſt of this Diſpute, and the 
Embaraſment of Men's Underſtandings about it ſeems to pro- 
ceed from their taking theſe words, good, better and bet for ab- 
folute Qualities inherent in the nature of Things, whereas in 
Truth they are only Relations ariſing from certain Appetites- 
They have indeed à foundation, as all Relations have, in ſome- 
thing abſolute, and denote the thing in which they are found - 
ed; * * they themſelves imply nothing x ore than a Rela- 
tion of Congruſty between ſome Appetite and its Objects, as 
appeats from hence, that the ſame Object when applied to an 
Appetite to Whirh it has 'a Congruity is good, and Vice ver/a, 
bad. The Earth and Air to tefeſtrial Animals are good Ele- 


ments, and neceſnry to their Preſervaticy'; the Water is ey 
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For he that is detertnin'd ab, extra to db any thing, 
acts by neceffity, he is paſſive, and mult” nec 
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which yet affords the beſt receptacle for Fiſhes. The nature 
of the Nad Air and Water continue the ame; and Nt 
God be faid to have made ſomething ill, when he made the 
Water pernicious to Men, the Air to Fiches? And this alſo 
ſhews the natural and unavoidable. neceſſity of Evil in th 
World, becauſe all Creatures being imperfect and limite 
they muſt likewiſe have limited and different Appetites, an 
conſequently proper and peculiar Objects ſuited to their feve- 
ral Appetites ; when therefore the Object proper to one p- 
tire happens to be apply'd to the contrary, It is impollble. 
bat it ſhould be | incongruous to it, that is Evil, Nor. is it 
poſſible in a World, Where all Things are and mull necpſta- 
rily be in a continual flux, and every Animal N 
Situation as it i3 in the material World, but ſuch Re "I 
tion of Objects to , Appetites ſhould happen, and -therefarg E. 
vils are neceffary in it, aud either Ged mult have mate ng 
ſuch World, or permitted ſom e ſuch Evils in it. There is no 
way of conceiving-how the preſent World cdu d have bean pet 
ter d, but either by making more Creatures, or 2dly, more. va: 
riety, or 3dly, giving the Creatures that are made more 
ſtronger Appetites : for the good and ſatisfi ct ian of a Creature 
1; always prqportionable to t hs of the Appetite, With 
which it enjoys its Object. But it plainly appears that an 
of theſe thiee Ways as there may-be more ſo there will 
more Evil in the World: Far Creatures being iN the - 
neceflity of claſhing of Appetites, and the hazard of Milapphy 
cation of QOdjects will, be the greater, and the greater variety, 
{11 the greater Danger ind Nifficulty to avoid diſagteeahle 
Objects, and the harder always to find agreeable: as the greater 
the Crowd, the harder to meet one's Friends: And 2 the 
encreaſing the Appetites cou d no ways contribute to the 


diſcovery of proper Object ;, "the Diſappaintment would Nahe 


more intolerable, me more vigorous we conceive the Appetite, 
and the greater number of Appetites,. the more hable 1 on 
that 


they be to continual Diſappointment... But to K nere 
is no be/t-in Nature, ar in the Divine Intallect antecedent ta 
the Divine Will, which can be ſuppoſed to determine cha 
Will 10 create one World rather than another; .o in gheſſe- 
cond Place there is, no World ſo, gaod, ee Worn ney 
de conceived poffible In all reſpecta as good as i Gorg thes 
Wo EE ot, og 
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Of Morel; Evil. .. Chap. v. 
rily both, do and ſuffer, not what he himſelf, but Bu 
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being relative to Appetite that is to be reckon the beſt Crea- 
ture by us, which has the ſtrongeſt Appelites and the ſureſt 
means of ſatisfying them. And tho? the ſubſtance in Creatures is 
chiefly to be regarded as contributing to their Perſection, yet 
we have no way of meaſuring the Perfection of the ſeveral Sub, 
ſtances but by their e that is by their Appetites, where- 
by they become ſenſible of Good and Evil, and by their Pow- 
ers, whereby they are able to procure thoſe Objects whence 
they receive that Senſe of things which makes them happy. 
'Tis plain therefore that whatever Syſtem we ſuppoſe in 
Nature, God might have made another equal to it, his infinite 
Wiſdom and Power being able to make other Creatures equal 
in every reſpet to any we know, and to give them e 
ſtronger Appetites, and as certain or more certain ways of ſa- 
tisfying them. We ſee in many Caſes that very different means 
will anſwer the ſame End. For Example, a certain Number 
of regular Pyramids will fill a Space, and yet irregular ones 
will do it as well, if what we take from the one be added to 
another: and the fame thing may be done by Bodies of ch: 
moſt irregular and different Figures in the ſame manner: and 
therefore we may very well conceive that the anſwering of 
Appetites, which is all the natural Good that is in the World, 
may as well be obtained in another Syftem as in this, if we ſup- 
po e that where the Appetites are chang'd, the Objects are alſo 
ited to them, and an equa! Agreeableneſs among the Parts of 
the whole introduced; and in an infinite. Number of poſſi- 
ble Worlds I do not fee why this may not be done in infinite 
Ways by infinite Power and: Wiſdom: ©. * S 3 
"of then it be acknowledged that there might have bꝛen in- 
finite other Worlds, or even baut one, equal to this in all re- 
ſpects as to goodneſs, there cou'd be no Obligation in Nature 
on God to create one rather than the other, and therefore no- 
thing cou'd make one more agreeable to him, that is better, 
than another but his Choice. We muſt either own that there 
cou'd be no ſuch World at all, or that God muſt for ever de- 
berate which of the poſſible Worlds he ſhould chooſe, or 
elſe his Determination maſt proceed” from his own ory 
choice, and de muſt be allow'd the Liberty to pleaſe bimſelf 
by chooſing. 1 ger! Wlaün „inen 1 
In ſhort it is e 
wou d di ive all Li 
Kur Doe eee 
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But this Goadneſs (which is ſuppoſed to be in 
things antecedent to the Divine Election, and io 
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j1 all his Adios ts a tal neceſſity. They allow no'Cauſe 


but what is neceſſarily either Agent or Patient, which if it be 
to allow a God, 'tis ſuch an dne as is a mere Machine, and 


cin neither help himſelf nor his Adorers.,, Tis plain if this 


were ſo there could be no ſuch thing as moral Good or E Vill! 


in the World, the very Eſſence and Idea of it i loſt, and we 


mood be no more obliged ton God that acts necefariiy for e 


good we receive from him, than we are to the Sun for the be- 
nefit of its Light and Heat. 


I know *tis urged that where there is no external motive to 
determine the Will, there only Chance muſt do it, which is to 


admit an effect without a Cauſe. © T anſwer that it is the Nature 


of a free Agent to be the Cauſe of its own Actions, without 
being impell'q by any thing without itſelt. The chooling a 
thing gives it the goodneſs to this Being, and it chooſes 2 
thing, not becauſe it was oy an 1 to pleaſe 
it, but becauſe it intends to male it ſo. When it is objected 


that ſuch an Agent chooſes without reaſon, I anſwer, itſelf is 


the reaſon to itlelf of its acting, that is it acts to exerciſe its 
Faculties, the exerciſe of which cauſes the ſenſe of Pleaſure; 
and where there are ſeveral ways of exerciſing its Faculties 
and all indifferent, to ſhow the Dominion over its-own Actions, 
chat is its Liberty, it takes the way it chooſes ; nor is it 16a» 
ſonable to expect it ſhould lie; idle üll it find a Reaſon why it © 
ſhould act one way rather than another, when in truth there is 

no ſuch Reaſon, the Objects being to the Agent abſolutely in- 
different, and therefore amongſt Infinite poſſible Worlds, there 
was no Reaſon poſlible or imaginable to determine God to 
make this rather than any other belide his Will; he chaſe it. 
and therefore it pleaſes him, and he may deſtroy it when he 
will, and that will likewiſe plesſe him. W | 

If it be asbd is there then nothing Good or Evil in reſpect 
of God? I anfwer there is, viz.” the acts of his own Will ; 
they: pleaſe” him, and whilſt that Will cont nues, every thing 
which eroſſes it, or tends that way, is Evil or 'difpleaſing to 
him. Thus it is his Will char we ſhould have freedom of 
choice in many things ; and he has ſet certain limits to our 
Choice to prevent our hurting ourſelves or others by chooſing 
amiſs, Therefore it would be contrary to our Nature to take 


away the uſe of Free-will from us, and fince it Is his will te 
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determine it) is ſomewhat External, with regard 
to the Will of God; if therefore that be tho Cauſt 
which determines the Election, it follows that 
the act of Election and every thing that depends 
upon it is neceſſar x. 
But if VII. But if things be good and agreeable to 
things are God for this only reaſon becauſe he has choſen to 
=o nh make them ſo, he himſelf will be at liberty, his 
has choſen Whole Work will be free. The World will be 
to make produced, not by neceſſity, but choice; neither 
them, his will it be impoſſible to be effected, tho? it be in it- 
whote ., {elf unprofitable to the Deity, for he will have a 
Ort WI 7 212 1 
e ang r in his vn. N * from hence 
it ſufficiently. appears of how t Im nce it 
is, chat all * eſs of — Hy ſhould 
depend on the Divine Election, and not that upon 
the Goodneſs of them, for we ſee that by this 
means Fate is deſtroy d and Liberty eſtabliſh'd. 
External VIII. Fifthiy, If he expected no advantage, 
things are JOu'll fay, from the Objects of his Choice, wh 
in them- ſhould he chooſe them? Is it not more probable 
{lves ab- that he ſhould do nothing at all, than buſy him - 
1 {elf in things that are like to be of no benefit? 1 
ent ws l x 7 N 6 . « ; | See anſwer, 
God, but he has à complacency in his Choice. a 


NOTES. 


give us ſach a Nature, tis likewiſe - his will, to continue the 
uſe of aur Freedom : It wauld likewiſe be contrary tothe Will of 
God for us to uſe our Freedom to miſchieve our ſelyes or o- 
thers, and therefore we conceive. that every one who thus mi- 
ſuſes his Freedom i ncurrs the di ſpleaſurę of God. r 
But then tis plain that in all acts which we concei ve pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing to the Deity, We gerive the Reaſon of their be- 
ing ſo from the Conſideration. of their agreeablegeſs or oppoſi- 
tion to his Will: and wederipe the Know! of that wi 
from nothiog but the Rlaniſeſtation God has made of it, either 
hy the Nature that he bes beenpleaſed to give the Creatures, 


or alſe by Revelation, 80 that after | aſus of 
Good oz Evil, but the Will 5 ada e 


Seck 1. Sub. FR of Morel | yo! Boil. W i 
| anfiwer, That it is no more trouble tb lim to 


will things than not to Will diem 3 und hence it 


comes to paſs that when he wills them, they exiſt ; 


when he retracts that Will, they drop into nothing. 


Which reaſon, as it ſuppoſes an indifference of 
things in reſpect of ſo it aſſerts his Liberty 
to produce or not produce them, and proves that 
that will be agreeable to him which he'thall chooſe. 


But we have a better yet at hand, via. that God 
choſe to create external things that there might 


be ſomething for him to delight in without him- 


ſelf. For every one receives Satisfaction from the 


Exerciſe of his Powers and Faculties. (53.) Now 


NOTES. 


(53) This, reaſon is very conſiſtent with What our Author 
had deliver'd in C. 1. $..3- par. 9, 10. where he aſſerted, that 
the end and intent of God in creating the World, was to exer- 
ciſe his ſeveral Attrioutes, -or (Which is the ſame thing) to com- 
municate his Perſections to ſome other Beings ; which Exerciſe 
or Communication could; proceed from no other Cauſe beſide 
his own free Choice; and therefore he mult” be abſolutely and 
phyſically indifferent to it, in the ſame reſpect as Man was 
ſhewn to be indifferent towards any Afton La,] only with this 
diſparity, that Man, as a weak imperſect Agent, may eaſily be 
imagin'd to will Abſurditiesor Conttadiftions, but God cannot 


be ſuppoſed to will or act either inconſiſtently with his Nature 


and Perfections, or with any former Volition (as our Author 
obſerves in the 12th and following Paragraphs) and conſe- 
quently cannot be ſaid to be indifferent to fuch things (as ſome 


have miſunderſtood our Author) any more than he is Indi 
ferent towards being what he is. Leibnitz urges farther [.] 


that it could not be in any ſenſe indifferent to God whether he 
created external things or not, ſince his Goodne/s was the Cauſe 
(according to our, Author himſelf in the place above cited) 
which determin'd him to the Creation. But what do we mean 
by his Goodneſs here? Is it any thing more than an intent to 
exerciſe his Attributes, or an nclination to communicate his 


(up Rhee Happineſe 


4] Fee Note 45, and 49, and bur Theal.”Nat. p. 246 
3 Remargues, p. 473. 
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Of Moral Huil. Chap. V. 
God is inveſted with infinite Power, which he can ( 
exerciſe innumerable. Ways, not all at once indeed fu 
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Hippineſs'6r Perſection: And is not this the very Determ?- 


F 
nation or Election we are ſpeaking of? To ſay then that God ſ 
is determin'd by his Gocdnefs, is ſaying that he determines g 

b 


himſelf; that he does a thing becauſe ke is inclined to do it; 
"tis affigning his bare Wil! and Inclination for à Cauſe of his 


Action; which is no more than we contend for. Where: t 
4 that would ſe us ſhould aſſign a 2 for that Will 
or Inclination itſelf, and ſhew a zatural neceſſity for the opera- Pt 
tion of the Divine 1 a moral one is nothing to the ſe 
preſent Queſtion) a flrict phyfical connection b:tween the Exi- m 
Aence of certain natural Perſections in the Deity and their 40 
Exerciſe on outward Objects. But if God had no other reaſon fe 
for the creation of any thing b:ſide his own Goodneſs, he wis ke 
perfectly free and naturally indifferent, to create or not create a 
that thing; and if he will'd, or was inclin'd to exert his Per- f 
ſections thus freely, he muſt be as free and indifferetit till if; the * 
actual Exerciſe of them. Nor will it from hence follow, as A 
Leibnitz objects, that there is ſuch an abſoltite Indifference in t 
the Deity as muſt make him regardleſs whether the World were fi 
well or ill made; Mankind Happy or Miſerable, r. For if ö 
the Communication of Happineſs be the ſole end of his aQing 3 
whenever he does act he muſt propoſe that End, aid the Exer- * 
ciſe of his ſeveral AttriBates will lead dfrectly to it. Know- 
ledge, Power and Freedom are Pe#feims, 7: e, the Foundation 1 
of Happineſs to the Being poſſeſs d of them, and therefore when g 
communicated to other Beings they muſt produce that Happi- f 
_ nefs, which is funded in and naturally reſults from them! to f 
ſuppoſe the contrary is the ſame abſurdity as to ſuppoſe that x: 
Knowledge may produce Ignorauce, Powef, Weakneſs o WW * 
e Neceſſity.— The Communication of theſe At. 0 
wibutes then, or the Exerciſe of theſe Perſections united, will | 
- conſtitute a wiſe, good and holy Providence purſuihyg a good » 
end by fit and proper Means. All which is incliided (as our K 
Author ſays) in the very , Ad of the Deity, of rather in a 
his Will to act at all, and to ſuppoſe him to will or act in any a 
reſpect contrary to this, is ſuppoſing him to will and act againit 0 
his own Nature, and in contradictſon to himſelf; of, which is ſ 
the ſame, "imagining an Effect to be quire different from. 67 ; 
"contrary to iis Cauſe, The Moral Perfections of the Deity b 


are thereſore immediate conſequences, or rathet the genuine 
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Exerciſe, of his natural ones, And thus, I think, it may be 
ſhewn how all the Actions of the Deity muſt certainly be 
Good, Wiſe, Cc. without recurring to any ſuch Fitneſſes or 
Relations of things as are by ſome unaccountably ſuppoſed to 
be antecedent and abſolutely neceſſary to the determination of 
the Will of God himſelf. irs 15 
But don't we, when we ſperk of God's chooſing fit and pro- 
per means, —_— ſuppoſe that ſome things are in them- 
ſelves good and eligible, and vice verſa, even before any deter- 
mination of the Deity about them? Where is the room for Wiſ- 
dom and Preference in God. if all things be alike and indif- 
ferent to him? I anſwer, firſt, If by things being in them- 
ſelres Evil, &c. be only meant, that ſome particular Ways of 
acting may be conceiv'd, which would, if the Deity could be 
ſuppoſed to will them, be neceſſarily and eſſentially oppoſite, 
and have a tendency directly contrary to his preſent method of 
zcting: we grant that ſome ſuch things may be imagin'd, but 
then it will be an abſurd and impoſſible ſuppoſition that God 
ſhould ever will them; as he has already will'd the contrary ; 
and therefore, in regard to him, they muſt ſtill be only imagi- 
nary. Nay, they would be ſo far from being independent of, 
or antecedent to the Will of God in any ſenſe, that the very 
Eſſence and Idea of them would proceed entirely from, and 
pre-ſuppoſe its Determination; ſince we can only conceive any 
Relations or Conſequences of things to be Good or Evil, ſo 
fir as they are conſiſtent with, or contrary to the preſent Sy- 
ſtem pre-eſtabliſh'd by the Will of God. I anſwer in the ſe- 
cond place, that the primary Intent of the Creator being, as 
was ſhewn above, to communicate his Perfectlons to'varions 
Creatures (to which communication he was nevertheleſs abſo- 
lutely free and indifferent, and therefore could be determin 
toit by no external Cauſe) while that Intent continues, the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of it is, that Creatures be ſo made and 
conſtituted as to attain that End, and endow'd with ſach Powe 
ers as will make them reſemble him as much as poſlible in their 
ſeveral States and Orders. All this is only proſecuting the 
ſime Volition, or continuing to communicate bim; and 
what we mean by choofing fir and proper meant for this, is only, 
that he is not a blind and unintelligent Agent, but conlcious 
of his own Nature and Operations, and therefore able to act in 
ee e ee e eee 2.3 ORE AA CHO ng 
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rent, nor is chere any reaſon why he ſhould pref:: 
one before another I. it muſt therefore be his 
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a certain determinate manner. Now ſuch determinate Addiot 
muſt produce a regular Syſtem, the ſeveral Paris whereof will 

be related to and connected with each other, and by a mutual 
dependency render d ſubſervient to the God and Perfection of 
the whole. Tho' this whole Syſtem might at firſt perhaps b: 
indifferent to the Agent in regard to ſeveral other Syſtems e- 
gully poſſible, and which might have been made equally per- 

& in its ſtead [c.] It is not then as Leibnitz: — , , the na- 
tural and neceſſary gaodneſs of ſome particular things repreſented 
by the Divine Ideas which determines God to prefer them to all 
others, if underſtood of his fr act of producing them; but 
tis his own free F Choice which, amdn many equal poſ- 
fibilities, makes ſome things adu,jjmm gad, and determines them 
into Exiſtence. When theſe are once ſuppoſed to exiſt, every 
thing or action becomes gad which to their Happineſs 
and Preſervation. Hence alſo in reſpect to us certain conſe · 
22 and relations ariſe, which, by the very frame of our 

ature and Conſtitution, we are directed to approve, and ob- 
liged to purſue, if we expect to be happy. And thus all u 
ral Obligation is ultimately referr'd to the Will of God, which 
ſeems to be the only ſure and adequate foundation of it, and 
from which I think it may be deduced with much more clear- 
neſs and conſiſtency than from that Fyprthetiia! Neceſſity of the 
Relations of _ which evidently pre · ſuppoſes, as was ob- 
ſerv'd before, and 1s itſelf only founded on the Will of God [:.] 

Give me leave to add here, that their Argument ſeems to be 
of very little force againſt our Author, who urge, that if all 
Good and Evil nding upon the 4rbitrary Will of God, 
then it would not be impoſſible for Gad to will that Vice be 
Virtue, that two and two make five, c. For allowing that 
God at firſt made all things what they are, and fill continues 
to them the ſame Exiſtence, (tho? perhaps no. reaſon a prix. 
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ean be aſſign'd hy he made them at all or in this rather 
than ſome other manner) Vice, muſt be Vice, &c. that is, 
while things are as they are, the ſame Conſequences and Rela- 
tions will reſult from them; and to ſuppoſe the contrary, is to 
ſuppoſe that things may be different, or have different conſe- 
quences, while they continue the ſame; or that they may be 
what they are and what they are not at the ſame time. Thus 
a the pre ſent Relations are evidently /i-5/zquent to the preſent 


Order of Nature, and muſt continue with it; and this con- 
ſequential Neceſlity is all the Fitneſs that I know . 


To ſtile this Everna/ and Immutable can therefore only mean 
thus much, viz. ſuppoſe things to be at any time what th 

how are, and at the ſame time the very ſame conſequences — 
flow from them Which we now find. Suppoſe a Set of Beings 
confiruted like ourſelves, and framed with the like Capacities 
ſor Happineſs, and the fame relative Duties muſt be incumbent 
on them in order to attain that Happineſs. If they be imper- 
ect dependent Creatures, aud perpetually ſtanding in need of 


each others a ſſiſtance 3 if alſo they have ſuch Paſſions, Inſtincts 


and Inclinations as tend to unite them to ᷑ach other, and oblige 


them to act in concert: if they be thus framed, I Gay, they . 


will of conſequence be thus related, and ſubject to all the ma- 
1a] Obligations Which we now are. But ſtill this neceſſity is 
only Hypothetical, and like the neceſſity of any certain Conſe- 
quence reſa}ting from certain Premiſes; which Premiſes being 
alter'd, a different, a quite contrary one will be equally —,. 
ſry, Thus in the former Iuſtance, if any rational Creatures 
be conſtituted ſocial Beings, they will indeed be obliged to act 
as ſuch ; but let ſome he made independent of each —— and 
unlociahle, endowed with, or ſo made as neceſſarily to arguire; 
Paſſions, Inſtincts and Inelinations quite oppoſite to the form- 


er, and their Duties: will be quite the rèverſe. The great Vir- 


tue of Se/fipneſs will then occupy the place of Univer/al Bene. 
tolence, and that Method of Liſe perhaps produce the greateſt 
Sum of Happineſs to each individual, and conſequently be the 
doſt eligible to every one, which has now the direct contrary” 
Effect. If ſuch a ſuppofition be conceivable, tis ſufficient to 
iew that theſe Relatiotis are not ab/a/utely necgſary in . 
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thing that is in itſelf indifferent to the Elector, 
ſhould prove more pleaſing than any thing elſe. 


NOTES. 


but only conditionally and conſequentially to the pteſent Order 
of the Creation. | f} 
Upon a farther enquiry into the Doctrine of ab/raf Fitneje; 
and eternal Reaſons of things, I find a great many Perſons very 
much perplex'd about them, who cannot apprehend but that 
they muſt neceſſarily determine the Deity in all Cafes, as well 
a3 abſolutely oblige Mankind, nay are the only ground of 
moral Obligation. I ſhall therefore endeavour to explain my 
- felf more ber, on this Subject, which appears to me in the 
following Light. 
From all Eternity God had in his Mind the Ideas of all 
things, which cou d poſſibly exit either ſeparately or all toge. 
ther. He ſaw that ſeveral Syſtems of Beings might be treated, 


the reſult of which wou'd be ſeveral Kinds and Degrees of 


Happineſs or Miſery to theſe Beings (tho? tis impoſſible to 
- ſuppoſe any abſolutely higheſt degree, fince that would be a 
Limitation of infinite Power.) theſe various poſſible Sy- 
ſtems were at once preſent to his view, he ſaw the ſeveral 
Relations, which the Beings in them wou'd have to each other, 
or to themſelves in different Circumſtances, ſuppoſing them to 
be form'd in any given manner; he knew alſo how to ſuit the 
Condition of theſe Beings to their Relatior s, ſo as to produce 
a certain ſum of Happineſs or Miſery from the Compoſition. 
If ave enquire whether of theſe two kinds of Creatures he ſhall 
.chooſe, we can find no natural neceſſity to determine him, 
fince he is abſolutely independent and completely happy in him- 
ſelf without any Creation at all, nor can his Happineſs be in- 
creas'd or impair'd by the Happineſs or Miſery of his Crea. 
tures. We muſt therefore have recourſe to his own free Ple:- 
ſure, directed by his other Attributes for the only cauſe, ground, 
or reaſon of his Works. If he be a —— Being, and 
have perfect Knowledge and Power, he will frame the World 
in ſuch a manner and ſuit every Circumſtance to each Condi- 
tion ſo as to produce univerſal Good; if malevolent; the con- 
tar. | 

But from a view of the preſent Syſtem we find that Happi- 
neſs, Beauty, Order are prepollent, and that no good — 

; omi 


[/I See Puffendorf, B. 1. C. 2. g. 6. and the Note 2. P. 20 
or B. 2. C. 3. $. 4.5. and the Notes Q. R. See allo Dr. 
Fa'ton'sPteface to his L. Moyer' S Lecture, p. 18, and p.34. 310. 
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NOTES, 


enitred, :which cau'd have been beſtow'd conſiſtent with the 


Happineſs of \ x the whole. Hence we gather that he muſt be 
abſolutely good, or that he will act upon ſuch Reaſons, and 
produce Beings which have ſu:h Relations to each other, that 
je reſale of al] hal be Happineſs in, the main. Theſe Rea- 
ons and Relations we call good, which have this heneficiat 
tendency to the whole Syſtem, apd what we mean by his being 
determin'd ky m, is that his Goodneſs always inclines him 
to promote. t enen of his Creatutes, and his Knowledge 
he is good, or inclined to act in this manner, we know not, 
any more than why he is. intelligent, nor do we think a reaſon 
2 17 can be given, or ought to be enpected for either of theſe 
ene tr A $430 2d r 
But thus much ſeems evident, that unleſa he was previouſly 
{ inclined, a pfoſpect of theſe Reaſons and Relations coul 
never determine him, ſince, as was obſerv'd above, he is-abſo- 
* nt, and incapable of being affected by them; 
all the Goodneſs which reſults from them can be no good or 
benefit to him, and conſequently he cannot be lined to pury 
ſuc them hy any other neceffity than a Moral or Hypotbetical; ang. 
i. e. one that is 1 . on the previous ſuppoſition of what we 
call has Goodne/5., It. is their being agreeable to this Divine At- 
t;ibute, or rather the ways in which it is exerted, their being 
the moſt proper means to the beſt, end, or. productive of the 
reateſt univerſal Happineſs, which denominates them ft right, 
c. and, what we. guſt either mean by theſe. Words, or we 
can, I think, have ng diſtin@, Ideas to;them,.... 
Thus much concerning theſe Relations with fegard to the 
Deity. But tha! we may not, comprehend the Nature of 15 
ſelf· exiſten Being, or the manner of his acting, nor ſee in 
What ſenſe he is determin'd, obliged, or under a neceſſity 
xt agreeably to all ſuch. Re/gtions ag a Syſtem of things w 
haye to one another's: Happiveſs, (nor indeed. is it of any uſe, 
nor can it have any meaning, farther than knowing that he ig 
» 


repreſents, to him the moſt Fi means of effectiag i. Wx 


| * Tt 
manently geod) yet with reſpect to their conſtituting. a £ 
7 Nature, * deducing m JOd/zgatien from then, 1 
think the Caſe is very clear. As we are made ſenſible Beings, 
pt, capable of Happineſs and Miſery, n can-be a Law id 


our Nature but what produces the ont and ts the others 
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than that; for upon ſuppoſition that chere is a 
eaſon che indifference would be deſtroy' d, and the 
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NOTES. 


and as we are endow'd with freedom of Will we can never be 


under any other fort of Ob/igation. To find out the tendency 
of things to this great End, i; the Province of Regen, and all 
hat we can mean by terming one thing more reaſonable than 
another is its ſupe: ir tendency to Happineſs on the Whole. 
Which i, and ought to be, the ulitmate end of all truly rational 
dependent Beings. "ore 

© Can Man, for Inſtance, have any reaſon to purſue that wir h 
does not at all relate to him? and does any thing relate to him 
or concern him, which has no Relation to his Happineſs? A; 
therefore we have bur Happineſs 10 ſeek in_a great Meaſure 
from without, and have no innate Inſtinct or implanted Appe- 
tite, to direct vs in the ſearch ; no truly natural Paſſion or Af. 
fection in which it conſiſts (as may be eaſily gather'd from 
Mr. Lecke's excellent Hiſtory of the human Mind) it will be 
the part of pure Reaſon to Jade the means of obtaining it, 
and theſe means will be the doing fuch Actions, and acquiring 
ſuch Habits of mind as are ſuitable ro our dependent State, i. e. 
ſach as tend to oblige all thoſe other rational Beings on whom 
we are dependent, ſuch'as engage the good Will and AﬀeRtions 
of all thoſe who Rave it in their power to promote or impede 
our ene and more eſpecially that Being on whom we 
depend abſolutely, and who 'is able to make bs Key or .mile- 
rable to all Eternity. And as the only means of engaging the 
good will of all our fellow Creatures with whom we are or 
may be concern'd; is the manifeſting a Diſpoſition to promote 


U 


their Happineſs; which is at the ſame time N with 


the Will of our Creator, who intends nothing but the common 

opd of us all, and requires that we ſhou'd co-operate with him 
by obr joint endeavoiirs to promote it: fo tis evident that all 
ſuch Actions and Difpoſitions of Mind as have this "tendency 
and direction are Duties to us, the Diſcharge of which will 
either be attended with Happineſs by natural Conſequence in 


this 9 the poſiti de Reward of God in another. 


From this ſenſe of the Reaſon or Relation of things (which 
ab was obſerv'd before, is all that can give them any Relation 
to us, or afford any Reaſon for our obſerving them) we may cafily 
deduce a compleat Scheme of Duty which muſt be a4 obli- 
gatory, and will appear fo to all Beings of the like Nature with 
outiclves. This if we'pleaſe may be _term'd ie, 
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Election would not be free. For if we fuppoſe- 
chat there is ſuch a thing as better and worſe in 
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right and reaſonable ; 'provided that we keep the true Reiſon and 
End of all in view, tig. our own Happtne/:; and do it in Oh. 
din e to the Deity, who alone can ſecure this main End to us, 
and who can only be engaged to this by our performing every 
thing on his Account. If on the other hand we follow Vir- 
tue for its own fake, its native _ or intrinfic Goodneſs, 
we loſe the true Idea of it, we miſtake the means for the End; 
and tho* we may indeed guaſifie ourſelves for an extraordi- 
nary Reward from God for ſach a ſtate of Mind, yet we do 
really nothing to title ourſelves to it; if we attain the good 
Efefts of every Virtue in this Life, we have our Reward; if we 
do not, what claim have we to any amends from God, whom 
we have never thought of in it, and conſequently whoſe Ser- 
vants we cannot be ſaid to be? The only Principle which can 
in Reaſon recommend us to his Favour, muſt be the doing all 
things to bis Glory, in Obedience to his Will, or in order to 
pleiſe him. Obedience to God is the Principle, the good of 
Mankind the Matter, our own Happineſs the End, of all that is 
properly term'd Moral Virtue. | N 
Since the Concluſion of this I have met with a Pamphlet 
entitled Ca/umpy no-Convittien, &c. which contains ſome Argu- 
ments againſt our Author's Doctrine, and alſo does me the Ro- 
nour to take notice of what I had advanced. in favour of. it. * 
Tho' I cannot but think moſt of this celebrated Writer's Re- 
marks already obviated in the Additional Part of the foregoing. 
Note, and thoſe of our Author, yet I will incur the Cenfite of | 
being tedious rather than wholly omit them. He begins with 
in Exception againſt the Fourth Paragraph; the Deſign of 
which was to ſhew that God was perfoctly res in creating the. 
World, and cou'd not be determin'd by any thing external. 
Firſt, Becauſe he could receive no benefit from, any thing 
without him. a2dly, Becauſe he cou'd have no Reaſon to pre- 
cr one thing to anather in every reſpect u, as the Author 
ee in the following Paragrapfl. I 
He concludes that when things are made they muſt be made 
in conformity to the Divine Nature; but as there are ſevera 
polfible ways of making them, in which there will be, the. 
lame conformity, nothing cou'd render one way more agree-.. 
able to the Deity than another, but his free Chölce; this A. 
dreeableneſs therefore of any one before another is not antece- 


e dent, 
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the Objects themſelves, 'who would affirm that the 
Gaodnefs and Wiſdom of God will not neceſſarily 
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NOTES. 


gent, but conſequent to ſuch free Choice. In ſupport of this 
Notion I aſſerted that 3 this twofold Indif.. 
ference, viz. both to acting in general or not ang, and to 
any particular manner of acting among equals, yet ſtill qt might 
be ſhewn that whenever he doeg act all his Works will be %, 
goid, &c. The Reaſon given for it was to this purpoſe, viz., 
that the ſole End of his ating being to communicate his Hap · 
| Pineſs, and every one of his Perfections being naturally pro- 
ductive of Happineſs, it follows that be is both willing and 
able to pfoduce it, and conſequently muſt produce it whenever 
he £57 whoa any thing. Now the voluntary communication 
or production of Happineſs ſeems to comprehend all moral: 
Goaneſs, Nc. bat this voluntary Communication is nothing 
more than the exerciſe of hi; natural Perſections a3 above; it 
follows that the Exerciſe of hi: natural Perfe&Rions muſt conſti- 
tute the Moral ones, or that theſe Moral Qualities in God which 
we ſtile Good, Wiſe, Juſt, &c. are only Conſequences of the 
Exertion of his ſeveral natural Perfections of Knowledge, Pow- 
er, Freedom, in purſuance of the abovementioned End. 
This brief ſtate of the Queſtion may be in a good meaſure ſuff - 
cient to direct the Reader in forming a Judgment of what this 
Writer has objected. Firſt, He ſays, the Archbiſbop ought n 
bave concluded that the Congruity of Things ts the Rectitude or Per- 
Feli of the Divine Natare was the Grouni (and unt the mere 
Will of God) of their being good or Perſedt in their kind, viz. by 
rhis reſemblance of them to it, p. 73, Anſwer, Tis allow'd that 
where one way of acting is more congruous to the Nivine Na- 
ture than another, that congruity is a ſufficient Reaſon for its 
being preferr'd by the Deity, but that Reaſon will never hold 
where many ways are equally congruous, which is the Caſe the 
W e argues upon; in which Cole there is no room for 
any thing but mere Wil to determine, and in which Caſe a- 
Tone the Will of God is confider'd ſeparately from his cther At- 
tributes. Wherever the nature of the thing allows ſuperior 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, there the Archbiſhop ſuppoſes the Di. 
vine Will to be always accompanied with them, as he has told 
vs twice in his third Paragraph. I ſhould be glad to know the 
preciſe meaning of the Words Refitude and Perfefion, which 
ni Author makes the Ground of the Divine; Ads) if they ſig- 


ally no more than Goodneſs, 25 I, think they hardly caq if they 
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determine him to chooſe the better? For who can 
honeſtly poſtpone the * and prefer the worſe ? 


NOTE S. 


are to be rank d among hi: moral Qualities; they comcide with 
our Notion of mere Will, ſince we can never ſhow why he 
is good, or aſſign a Cauſe for that particular Determination of 
his Will, which we ſtile Goodneſs, as was obſerv'd in the be- 
ginning of this Note. It they include only his natural Per- 
tations, and imply that / jufficiency which reſults from the 
Union of them, I fear there will bz no more connection he- 
tween this and moral Perfection, than between that and free 
Choice, p. 75. i. e. no Reſon can be given why an all ſuffi- 
cient Being ſhould communicate his Happineſs rather than not, 
(except we knew more fully wherein that Happineſs ed, 
or immediate connection ſhewn between the Exiſtence o 
perſect Knowledge and Power in God, and their being exert- 
ed in the Production of any thing without him. But when 
ſuch a Being is determin'd to make any thing, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that he will make it like himſelf rather than the 
contrary ; that one perfectly happy will communicate his Hap- 
pineſs rather than produce Miſery, as was ſaid above. | 
This is all the account that Jean give af the Moral Perfecti- 
ons of the Deity, or why he ſhould propoſe that end in all his 
Works, Which we attribute to him when we ſtile him Good. 
But this goes no farthey than probability: and I ſhould be obliged 
to this Author for a ſtrict Proof of the moral Atti ĩbutes of God 
from any property in the Divine Nature, which is itſelf pre- 


viuſly demonſtrable. To return, "Tis not therefore the bare 


exerciſe of his Knooletige and Power which by neceffity (i. e. a 
Phyfical one) conſtitutes his Moral Qualities ;. but the volun- 
tary Exerciſe of them (or the diſpoſition to exerciſe them) in 
purſuance of this EAd, which mult neceſſarily (meaning a M. 
ral Neceſſity, or ſuppoſing this End) include all moral Per- 
fection, tho* there be ſeveral ways that equally lead to it. In 
this ſenſe only, and with this reſtriction, I wou'd be'under- 
ſtood whenever I aſſert that perfect Knowledge and Power can 
produce nothing but what is wi 
have been always mention'd. eee . 

This I apprehend to be far from ſubverting the ground of Mo- 
rality, or making it ever equally agreeable to the Deity to have 
acted for no End at all, or for a bad one, p. 76. fince it ſup- 
poſes that he was always determin'd to purſuo the very beſt 
Kad, and by the beſt means; (wherever there was room for ber- 
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As then in indifferent Matters there can be no rea- 
fon why one is choſen before another, fo there 


is 
NOTES. 


ter and worſe) tho why he was ſo determin'd I cannot pretend 
10 ſhew-; and in what ſenſe this was better and Fan r-him 
r 


{g:] who cou'd receive no addition of Happineſs from it, I mutt fe 
-confeſs I do not underſiand. I thiak the Archbiſhop was not cal] 
Jo weak as to be deceiv'd by that -rroneous. Inference which this Ha 
Author charges him with, p. 77, viz. that Ged's Will. exu'd net ma 
ze determin'd by the greater ga in Ol ject, b. cauſe theſe Objecl. 17 
ere not actually produc d bat rather argved from the cot 
equality and indifference in Objects, which muſt appear 06, 
to the Divine Mind before his determining to create them ſel: 
2 he ſhews in his Note Y) that his Will could not be fun 
determin'd by them to produce one Syſtem rather thin in 
another: which is the beſt proof of his perfect Liberty in pro- of 
ducing them, to eſtabliſh which was the Deſign of the Arch- rec 
iſhop in this place. I readily own that God who ſees all le 
oſhbilities mult have a previous Repreſentatin of things in ma 
his Mind, which things therefore are hypothetically antece- ſel 
dent to the determination of his Will. To aſſert thus much 
is only ſaying that he knew what he was about when he made wh 
the World, which none I hope will doubt: But this Repre- ms, 
ſentation will never come up to what is afirm'd of theſe Re- pre 
lat ions abſolutely, and at all times, determining him to one par- tar 
ticular, except there always were one abſolutely beſt, which I in 
gh deſerves to be a little confider'd. That he ſhould pro- Int 
duce Happineſs in general rather than Miſery, ſeems to me very me 
agreeable to his Nature, who is perfectly Happy; but what ſer 
particular ſort or degree of it he ſha]! chooſe, is perhaps not on! 
very eaſily determin'd, except by ſuch as will with Leibnitz all 
deny any perfect equality or indifference in nature, and ima. po 
Sine they can always find a 3%, to whom I would recom- ſuc 
mend our Author's Note abovementign'd. oe” I. 
By this time *tis hoped, I have explain'd myſelf ſufficiently, tue 
* * diſpatch the reſt of the Appendix in as few Words as pol- his 
e. ; | * gri 
From what has been faid it appears that I don't maintain ple 
- that the Moral Attributes of God proceed from the mere exer- ho 
ciſe of his natural ones, without any, end or aim, much leſs that rel 
theſe were exerted neceffarily.; as this Author ſeems to under- ark 
ſtand me, p, 78. but only that the y/antary Communication of ral 
the Divine Happineſs by the free exerciſe of every ſuch Per- ab 
| \ 5 N 7 — nA 5 : | 4 * 
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is no need of any; for ſince the Divine Will is 
ſell. active, and muſt, neceffarily. be determin'd x0 
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ſection as is productive of it, will conftitate al} thoſe which Fs 
call moral Attributes: à voluntary, deſigned Production of 


Hapiaeſs- ar Miſery being all that to me ſeems requiſite to 
make any action Mara in God or Man, And that an ahſolute- 


communicate ſome degree ions, needs no other 
04jefive Rule than what is contaia'd in theſe Perſections them- 


ſuance of this genera intent he can never do amiſs or go wron 


rect which he ſhall actually chooſe: Becauſe perſect Know- 


main repuguant to Knowledge, Power and I pines, i.e. to them- 
elves. - | 21 ö 18 1 

: To this-pyrpoſe [b.] was the foregoing - Obſervation made, 
which I find to be much the ſame with that of Dr. Clarke, Da- 
mn/tr. Prep, 13 Par. 1. how confuſedly ſoever it might be ex- 
preſs'd. I meant therefore Power and Knowledge exerciied volun- 
tarily in conzraity to the Refitude of the Divine Nature, p. 79, in 
in one ſenſe of theſe Words, i. c. in conformity'to his general 
intent of communicating Haine (and it that be all the 
meaning of Reditude, I readily admit it) but not in ſo large a; 


ouly right, fit, and reaſonable one, and immutably preferable to 
all other Methods conceivable ; ſince many others may be ſup- 
poſed, any of which would have led to the ſame End, and as 
ſuch been equally agreeable to the Deity if he had choſen it. 
This Author ſeems afraid of our placing the Obligation to Vir- 
tue on the mere Will of Gad; as if his Will were ſeparated from- 
his other Attribates: which would indeed of itſelf be no 
ground of Obligation at all, fince upon ſuch a blind Prinei - 
ple we could never, be ſecure of Happineſs from any Being 
how faithfully ſoever we-obey'd him, or how much ſoever we 
reſembled him in Perſection. This Notion therefore of mere" 
arbitrary Willſwe muſt exclude from both our Schemes of Mo- 
* in every caſe but that of indifference ſu often. mentioned 
above. 5 a: 45 dünn seen 594 a4 73 


e * 0 1 
n en e e ee 


one 


|y powerful, intelligent, = — bebte being, intending to 
theſe Per | 


ſelbes; that ſo long as he is pleaſed to exerciſe them in pur; 


in the exerciſe of them, tho"there be ten thouſand equal ways 
of exerciſing them, and conſequently no objective Rule to di- 


l:Ige, Power and Happineſs car new: produce any thing in the 


ſenſe as to make the preſent method of communicating it, the 
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dne of the indifferent things, it is its own reaſon 
of Action, and determines itſelf freely. Nay ſo 
great is the Power of God, that whatever he ſhall 
chooſe out of infinite Poſſibilities, that will be the 
| beſt, it matters not therefore which he prefers. 
The dif. X. Sixthly, But you urge that you are till un- 
ficulty of ſatisfy d how a Power can determine itſelf; i. . 
_— you are ignorant of the Modus; but a thing muſt 
> power not be deny d becauſe we do got know the manner 
can deter- how it is done, we are entirely ignorant how the 
mine itſelf Rays of the Sun produce the Idea of Light in the 
to ation - Mind by moving the optic Neryes ; nor is it bet- 
008% gen ter underſtood how the Members of the Body can 


to hinder 


our aſſent be moved by a Thought of the Mind, and at the 
to ng g tho ' : | | = irection 
truth o ; 


the popo·  NOSES 


htion. 


T grant the natural Conſequence of Virtne.i; Happineſi p. 81. (at 
leaſt would be ic, if erty s) wy fuck it car. 
ries a partial Obligation in itſelf, or is ſo far its own Reward; 
but what will become of the Obligation (according to my 
ſenſe of that Word) when this Confequence does not follow ? 
As this Author very reaſonably grants it cant in the preſent 
- ate, p. 82. To deduce one from the proſpect of Reward in 2 
future ſtate (tho' I think the certainty of it equal on either of 
the two Schemes) is having recourſe to the of God to 
ſupply deſects and compleat the Obligation, inſt:ad of founding 
it on theſe Relations as ſuch, as abſolutely fit and right, and to 
be follow'd for their own ſakes without regard to any farther 
End. Tis owning that the Obligation ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
them is not in itſelf adequate and indiſpenſible, and ſeems to 
be quite giving up that / abligatory Power of theirs antecedent 
te aHy Reward or Puni annex d either by natural conſequence 
or poſitive Appointment to the Obſervance or negleſt of then 
L.] which the Authors of that Language have ſo eagerly con- 
tended for, and to oppoſe the ill Conſequences of which is the 
only Deſign of all that has been advanc'd on this Head, If any 
Miſtakes appear in it (as probably there may) I ſhall be obliged 
to this judicious Author for pointing them out and promiſe 
freely to give up them or any others in the Book as ſoon a3 
ever I can be made ſenſible of them. _” 


U Evidences of Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 218, S Bdition. - 
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dect. 1. Sub. 4. O Moral. Evil. AE 
Direction of the Will. Yer no body denies theſe 
things, becauſe he knows not the manner in which 
they are perform'd. Tf. therefore it be manifeſt 
that the Divine Will does determine irſelf, we ſhall 
not trouble ourſelves much in enquiring how it 
can be. 9 eee 
KI. But to confeſs the truth, tis no leſs difficult ,7;, ., 
to conceive a thing to be moved or determined by difficult ta 
another than by itlelf; but as we are accuſtom d conceive | 
to material Agents”, all which are paſſi ve in their _ 2 
Operations, we are certain of the Fact, and not at be nSvea 
all ſolicitous about the manyer of it: whereas if by ano- 


we conſider the ching thoroughly, we ſhall find ther, as by 


as 24 n - A itſelf: 
ourſelves as far from 'apprehending how Motion is 1 AP 


31s 


communicated from one Body to another, as how giced * 


the Wih can move itſelf: but there ſeems to be being ac- 
nothing wonderful in the one, becauſe it is ob- cuſtomed 
ſerv d to happen at all times, and in every Ac- I 
tion, whereas the other is Jook'd upon as ineredi- patve A- 
ble, ſince it is ſeldom perform'd, viz. by the gents. 
Will alone. And tho“ both Reaſon and Experi- 
ence prove that it is done, yet we ſuſpect our- 
felves to be impoſed upon, becauſe we know not 

the manner of it. The ground of the miſtake 18 

this, that ſince the Will is the only actiye Power 
which we are acquainted with, the reſt being all 
paſſive, we are not eaſily induced to believe it to 

be really ſuch, but form our Judgment of it from 

à Compariſon with other Agents, which ſince theß 
don't move but as they are moved, we require a 
Mover alſo in the Will of God: which is very 
ahſurd; ſince it is evident that if there were no 
alliue Power in Nature, there could not be a paſ- 

Jive one; and if nothing could move without a2 
Mover, there would have been no Motion or Ac- - | 

K F Mer. #1 8% | tion 
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2 at all T. For we cannot conceive how it 
ould begin. Now it is much harder to conceive 
how. Motion can be without a Beginning, than 
how an Agent can move itſelf. Since then here 
are Difficulties on both Sides, neither ought. to be 
deny'd becauſe the manner of it is above human 
Underſtanding. 
What is XII. It is ro be obſerv'd, that what we have 
faid about ſaid concerning this Indifference of things in re- 
do gard to the Divine Will, takes place chiefly in 
with re- thoſe Elections which we apprehend to be the 
tpeA to Primary, but not always in the ſubſequent ones. For 
the Will ſuppoſing God to will any thing, while that E- 
wi 95 * lection continues, he cannot reject either the ſame 
in his pri or any thing neceſſarily connected with it, for that 
mary Ele: would be to contradict himſelf. In order to ap- 
ctions. prehend my Meaning the better, we muſt remem- 
be that the Divine Power can effect innumerable 
things equal in Nature and Perfections. For in- 
ſtance, we may conceive numberleſs Men equal 
to one another in all reſpects; and alſo number- 
leſs Species of rational Beings equally perfect: no- 
. thing but the Will of God could determine which 
of theſe he ſhould create firſt. But when it was 
determin'd to create Man ſuch as he now is, i. e. 
with the Faculties, Appetites and integral Parts 
which he conſifts of at preſent, it is impoſſible 
that God ſhould, will or chooſe any thing repug- 
nant to human Nature, while that Election con- 
Lin... did + Of" 1 
God my XIII. For when we conceive any thing propo- 


things at 
cnce in his 
view 


tnem by one ſimple Act. 


+ Se Dr Clarke's Dememftrat. of the D. Attributes, p. 82, 87, 
* or S Fancourt's Eſſay concerning Liberty, Cc. p. 28, 29, « 
ot: 43. | on 


hive al, ſed to the Knowledge of God as fir to be done, 


which are connected with the chi g choſen, | and either will or refuſe 


included in the Choice to create Man. 


" HP Tre 


Sect. 1. Sub. 4- Of Moral Evil. 

be muſt allo neceſſarily have under his Eye, as-it 
were at the ſame Glance, all choſe things that are 
neceſſarily connected with it, or conſequent there · 
upon to all Eternity; and muſt will or reject them 
all by one ſimple Act. If therefore he determin'd 
to create Man, he muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to will 
that he ſhould conſiſt of a Soul and Body, chat 
he ſhould be furniſh'd with Reaſon and Senſes, 
and that, his Body ſhould be ſubject to the general 
Laws of Matter: for all theſe things are evidently 


o = 


XIV. Nay this primary Act of Volition muſt as he is 
be ſuppoſed to contain not only. thoſe things which of infinice 
have a neceſſary connection with what is choſen, 8 
but ſuch things alſo as tend to promote its benefit wills il 
and happineſs, as far as they can be made con · goodof all 
ſiſtent: with. the benefit of the whole, Por firice things _ 
God is infinitely Good, tis certain. that he wills Pe be 
that his Creatures ſhould exiſt commodiouſly as mind to 
much as that they ſhould exiſt at all. He there, create, as 
fore wild, ſach things as are agreeable to the Na, ft = pot 
tures, and tend to preſerve the Conſtitutions of WM: 
his Creatures in the ſame Election whereby he de- 
termin'd to create them. knees 

XV. We have ſaid before, that there is a dou- when the 
ble Goodneſs in things, the firſt and principal is World 
that which renders them well-pleaſing to God, as berefore 
they are conformable to his Will: the other is d t f, 
that whereby they agree with one another, where-' impofiibls 
by they afford each other mutual Aſſiſtance, where-- that thoſe 
by they promote the Convenience, Preſervation. ing 
and Perfection of the whole: but both theſe pro- 4 hin 
ceed from the Choice and Will of God. For which 
when the Deity had once determin'd to pleaſe. tend to 
himſelf in the Creation and Preſervation of the fee 
World, he muſt be- ſuppoſed at the ſame time to of h 
have willed all fuch things as contribute 1 bon Work, 
8 n 


IO —_ — — 


1 Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
| Benefit and Perfection of his Work, otherwiſe he 
would have contradicted himſelf, and thereby been 
the Cauſe of fruſtrating his own Election. For 
he is now ſuppoſed to have choſen that there 
ſhould be a World, that it ſhould continue as long 
as he himſelf had determin'd, that every Being 
ſhould attain the End aſſign'd to it, and all things 
act according to the Nature he had given them, 
and conſpire together to preſerve and perfect the 
whole. It is impoſſible therefore that he ſhould 
will the reverſe of all this, or that ſuch things 
ſhould pleaſe him as tend to.the confuſion, muti- 
lation, or detriment of his Work. For *tis im! 
poſſible to conceive that he ſhould chooſe the Exiſ 
tence of things, and yet refuſe the Means neceſ- 
. ſary thereto. ee BB oY . 
made of XVI. When therefore Man was made what he 
ſuch a na- is, by that very Act of conſtituting him of ſuch 
_ ere © a Nature and Condition, *tis plain, that God alſo 
tobe juſt, willed that he ſhould be pious, ſober, juſt and 
ſober, Et. chaſte. (R.) Theſe and the like Laws of N ature 
God is not | tn 
at Liberty | | 1 | 
not to wi ; 
TD NOTES. 
things. 


+ of ® 


(R) Againſt this tis objected, Firſt, That it makes God re- 
quire thoſe Virtues from Men, not becauſe they are morally 
good, but becauſe of the Advantages which they bring * 
venting ſuch things as may trouble civil Society or hurt a Man's 

ſelf. To this I anſwer that the Author has ſhew'd in his Book 
that Moral Evil is founded on Natural, and that in the ſtste of 
Nature before Revelation Men had no way to know what free 
acts were good or plesfing to God, but by obſerving what 
was advantageous to particular Men, or to. Society. Obſerve 

. all the Laws of Nature, and you will find them diſcover'd and 
roved from this ſole Principle. As is manifeſt from all the 

ks that treat ot them. To pretend therefore that the na- 

_ tural Miſchiefs ariſing from Vice do not prove them to be 
' © morally Evil, is an uncommon way of thinking: fince the 
very Argument whereby. we prove them morally! Evil is be- 
cauſe they are pernicious. 1 2 * 


Seck. 1, Sub. 4. Of Moral Evil. Fi 
then.are immutable, viz. conformable. to the Will 
of God, and contain'd in the very firſt Act of 

Yo ns Hl Election 


9 


NOTES. 


But 2dly, From hence, ſay ſome, it follows that the Tur- 
pitude of Vices is not to be eſtimated from their own Nature, 
but from the Evils which attend them: as if effects did not 
flow from their Cauſe, and thoſe things which lead us into 
ſuch Evils as might have been avoided by abſtaining from 
them were not properly Evil; or that ve ought to judge of- 
the nature of any thing otherwiſe then from the Properties and 
and operations that neceſſarily attend it. . | | 

As to the Turpitude of things, we give that Appellation to 
ſuch as ſeem contrary to the Dignity and Honour of a rational 
Nature, which cannot be ſeen or heard without ſome 
abhorrence and reluctance of the Senſes. 4. 7 

We attribute it to Vices by a kind of Analogy, fince they 
proceed from ſuch Principles as are unworthy of human Na- 
ture, as leſſen the value and eſteem of him who has imbibed 
them, and make him as it were unclean and ſordid, and the 
averſion of all good and modeſt Perſons, "= 

But ſuch Turpitude as this does not ariſe from the Nature 
the Things themſelves, but from ſome fordid Qualities that ad- 
here to them and offend the Senſes, In like manner the Turpi- 
tude of Vices does not.ariſe from the ſimple Nature of Actions, 
but from ſome adventitious Circumſtances, which bring Evil 
on them, and as they are undue and heterogeneous, they as it 
were defile thoſe Actions to which they adhere. _ ; 

'Tis to be obſerv'd farther, that God can 1 with 
ſome Actions which ſeem contrary to the Law of Nature, but 
not with others. . MP IP 

For Inſtance, he commands Abrabam to kill his innocent 
Son, who prepares to obey, and if he had executed the Divine 
Command he had done nothing amiſs. And yet it ſeems con- 
trary to the Law of Nature for a Father-to kill his innocent 
Son. But as God is the Giver and Lord of Lite, Reaſon tells 
us, that he may take it away by whom he pleaſes. | 

But no Man in his Wits can believe that God may require 
any reaſonable Creature to hate him or diſobey his Commands, 
to be rebellious or perjur'd, or that any one ſhould take theſe 
for Duties owing to God, tho“ an Angel from Heaven ſhould 
declare them to be ſo: What is the Reaſon therefore why God _ 
commanded] the 1 of theſe, and the Father of the Faithful was 
obedient ; when we believe that neither God can command the 
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Election where he determin'd to create Man, 
Nor is God at liberty not to will theſe during his 
N 811 EL purpoſe 


NOTES: 

latter, nor we be obliged to pay Obedience to any who ſhall 
-pretend ſuch a Command? I 4 F 
I think no other account is to be given of this difference than 
"that the ſlaying a Son is of tuch a Nature as may be ſeparated 
from all thoſe Evil Conſequences that attend wilful Murder, 
whereas Hatred of God, c. are ſuch as cannot; but natural. 
1y and neceffaiily lead thoſe who are guilty. of them into Na. 
tural Evils, and are prejudicial both to the Authors themſelves 
and others: Th * the Principles of all Goodneſs, 
and diſſolve the Union between God and Human Society, 
which from the very Nature he has given Mankind is neceſſary 
to human Happineſs : nor need we mention other Natural 
Evils, which would flow as certainly from the Allowance or 
Commiſſion of the like Crimes by natural Conſequence, _ 
But 3dly, tis urg'd that this is to ' confound natural, and 
moral Evil,, which all Divines have hitherto diflingiſh'd. 
Anſw. If the Objector had but obſerved the Diſtinction which 
the Author gives of Moral Evil, Chap. F. Introduction; he 
might have found a full Anſwer to this Gbjectiom © There he 
might ſee that all Evil js inconveniency, but that ſome incon- 
veniencies ariſe from the ſeries of natural Cauſes without our 
Conſent and ſometimes our Knowledge: theſe we eall natu- 
ral Evils ; but others happen from the abiiſe of Elections, 
when an undue Choice occaſions ther, and in this caſe be- 
Aides the Natural Evil that ariſes fromi them, there is likewiſe 
an Obligation on the Perſon that makes the Choice to an- 
{wet for the hurt he has done by it. w theſe Choices that 
bring inconveniencies, are called moral Evils, and the diffe- 
rence between natural and moral Evil is not but that they 
both bring inconveniencies, and hurt ourſelves of others (for 
therein conſiſts the nature of their Evil) but that the ill Ef. 
ſects of the one proceed from the Choice, thoſe of the other 
from natural Cauſes, and hence the Author of that Choice it 
anſwerable for the one, but no body for the other: Moral 
Evil therefore is Natural Evil with Choice ſuperadded. 
But 4thly, It is alledged that Moral Evil is predominant in 
the World, and yet the Work of God is not diſturb'd by it; 
Vice has quite overwhelm'd Mankind, and yet they ſtill ſubſift ; 
which ſhews that God may very well command Men to be 
impious, debzuct'd, unjuſt, We, without deſtroying the Wodd, 


e 1, Sub. 4. Of Moral Evil. | 
purpoſe. td continue Man ſuch as he is: For by 


{is means the ſame thing would pleaſe him, as 


SA being 
Beek £ . - + ap | 


ald therefore the Author ought to hold that God is free as ta 
his ſecond Elections as well as to the firſt : 
If this Objection prove any thing it proves that before Re- 
velation what we now call vices were not ſo, ſince at that 
time there was nb way to diſtinguiſh vicious from — 
Adions, but by obſerving which hurt or help'd Manki 
one of which Nature taught them to cultivate, and to avoid 
the other. But if the Ad ions we call vicious (ſuch as mur- 
ther, Juſt, injuſtice, contempt of God and Irreligion) did no 
hurt, there was no reaſon Men ſhould be debarr'd from them 
or God be imagin'd to forbid them, before he declar'd his 
Will to that purpoſe. But 2dly, it is a plain caſe that theſe 
ind all other wicked and irteligious Actions do miſchief to 
mankind, and have a deſtructive influence according to their 
number, and if all Men ſhould give themſelves up to them 
without reſtraint, Mankind could not ſubſiſt: i ſelf-mur- 
der were univerſal, there were an end of human race: If none 
wou'd take care of Children, one Age would put a period to 
the Species. If all were falſe, treacherous and cruel, Li 
would be ſhort and comfortleſs ; if there were no #mity, ſd- 
ciety an d juſtice; it would have the ſame Effect. If Luſt antl 
unnatural Mixtures were practiſed as oft as Opportunity vi- 
ferd ; if drunkenneſs, intemperance and Exceſs were indulg'd 
to the utmoſt, moſt would ſtarve, and the reſt live a ſhort and 
uneaſy Life. This plainly ſhews that theſe Vices are contrary 
to the Nature of Mankind, and therefore God who gave that 
Nature has clearly enough ſignified that they are contrary to 
his Will. It muſt b@confeſs'd indeed that there is: much 
vice and wickedneſs in the World, and it is rtionably 
miſerable z but yet take the Actions of the ned » of Men, and 
you will find ten innocent, for one that is criminal or miſ- 
chievous. For the truth of this I'appeal to common Experi- 
ence. Let any reckon the Acts of any one Man from Morn- 
ing to Night, and he will find the Proportion hold; and this is 
much more obſervable if we take the whole Life of a Man 
together, the proportion of innocent acts to the vicious will 
appear much 1 Childhood and old Age being much 
freer from miſchievous acts than the middle part of Life. 
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_ Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
being agretable to his firſt Choice of creatin 

Man, which is ſuppoſed to ſtand yet, and dif- 
pleaſe him, as being repugnant to another, which 


rejects the very ſame things that are contain'd in 
the firſt ; that is, he would at the ſame time will 


and not will the ſame thing, which cannot be at- 
tributed to God. 


XVII. Yet he is never the leſs free, becauſe he 
cannot will that a Man be perjur'd, a Murtherer, 
Ec. for he is no otherwiſe determin'd than by his 
own Choice ; nor does a thing pleaſe or diſpleaſe 
him on any other account than becauſe it is agree- 
able or contrary to his Will. For while that Elec- 
tion of the Deity which conſtitutes me a Man, (i. e. 
an Animal that is obliged to be pious, juſt and 
ſober) remains, *tis impoſſible that he ſhould will 


me to be perjur'd, or a Murtherer ; nor can the 
latter Choice take place in God ſo long as the for- 


mer ſtands, ſince it is repugnant to the former. 
When therefore we acknowledge that things are 
good, and aſſert that ſome Actions are grateful 


to God, and others odious ; this is not becauſe 


we believe the Divine Elections @ be — 
7 


NOTES. 


But laſtly, It is urg'd that if theſe things be contrary to the 
Will of God, he ought not only to have forbid them, but 
taken effectual Care that they ſhould not be practiſed. 

I anſwer, God has taken effeQual Care to preſerve Men 


from theſe in ſuch a Degree, that our Lives are ſecured as far 


as is expedient for the good of the whole. The Frame of 
our Natures is ſuch, and the Laws of Gad have ſo great Et- 


| fe upon us, that as I have already ſhew'd, a thouſand acts of 


Juſtice, Temperance, Truth, Charity and Piety are done for 
one of the contrary Vices. Tis the practiſe of theſe Virtues 


that ſupports the World, and tho' many Vices are permitted, 


yet, as ſhall be ſhewn in due time, there is none that could be 
prevented even by -Omnipotence without greater Inconvew- 
encye ⸗- 


Set. 1; Sub. 4. Of Ara! Evil. 


vs 


by them, but becauſe we ſuppoſe them to be 


comprehended in the very firſt Act of his Will of 


creating things, and to be pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
to him ſo far as they are agreeable or oppoſite to 
that Election. Nor does this deſtroy the Liberty 
of God, that he muſt neceſſarily will theſe while 
he does will them: For every thing, while it is, 
neceflarily is; but this Neceſſity is conſequent 
upon, and not antecedent to the Divine Will. The 
Divine Election therefore is not determined by the 
Goodneſs of things, but the Goodneſs and Fit- 
neſs of them ariſes from that Election, and that is 
beſt for them which is moſt agreeable to that 


Choice of the Deity whereby he will'd them to be 


what they are. From hence, I think, it appears 
ſufficiently that God is ſuch an Agent as delights 
in things merely becauſe they are choſen. | 
XVIII. Vet it is to be remark'd, that this ſelf- 
determining Power is not of ſuch a Nature as to 
imply infinite Perfection; for it may be conſiſtent 
with an imperfect underſtanding, and other Ap- 
petites, as we have ſhewn before: *Tis not there- 
fore peculiar to God, or incommunicable z there 
is no reaſon therefore for us to doubt whether a 
Creature may partake of it; if God were pleaſed 
to communicate it, there ſeems to be no contra- 
diction in the thing for a Creature to be capable 
of it. Now that Being which has this gift be- 
ſtow'd upon it, will manifeſtly be more noble 
than the reſt, and a more perfect reſemblance of 
the Deity: ſince therefore God has created the 
les perfect Beings, we may, without any abſur- 
dity, believe that he has not omitted the more 
Tan Let us ſee then whether there be any 
okens of this Power among the Divine Works -. 
ee SUBSECT 
Er the poflibiliy of ſuch a Power, and FA its being commu- 
ncated, /ze Dr. Clarke's Demon/tration of the Being and Auri- 


A Being 
endow'd 
with this 
Power 18 
more 
fe than 
one that 
wants itz 
yet this 
does not 
imply in- 


fir ĩte Per- 


fection, 
there fore 
it is com- 
munica- 
ble. 


butes of God, p. 82 and 85. 7th Edit. Fir the Perfection of it, ſes 


Note 82 and F. 2. of this Chapter. 
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6 


' That Man purtakes of the Principle of pleaſing 


himſelf by Election. 
proc e 1* appears; I think, from what has been ſaid, 
9 | that thefe is ſuch a Principle as this in Na- 


ſhew this, ture, arid that it is alſo communicable. We are | 


now to enquire whether Nature has conferr'd it 
upon us: If we conſult our own Minds, we may 
poſſibly entertain a doubt whether we are alway; 
paſſive in our voluntary Acts: namely, whether 
the Goodneſs of Objects determines our Elections 
according to the Degrees of it, which are, or are 
believed to be in them; or to ſpeak more plain 
ly, whether we always choole things becauſe they 
_— us or ſeem convenient; or whether they 
ſometimes appear indifferent in themſelves, or in- 
convenient before the Choice, and acquire their 
Goodneſs from it, and are for this reaſon only a- 


greeable becauſe they are choſen. We have ſeen 


that there is in Nature ſuch a Power as this, which 
can produce a Convenience or Goodneſs in things 
by willing them; but whether we partake of it or 
no is the doubt. Now that we do partake of it 
may I think be evinced from the following Rea- 
ſons. Firſt, If we be conſcious of an inherem Li- 
berty. Secondly, If we experience in ourſelves 
thoſe Signs and Properties which have been de- 
clared to attend this Principle. Thirdly, - If the 
Cauſes which are ſuppoſed to determine the Will 
be evidently inſufficient, or ariſe from Election in- 


II. As 


ſtead of producing it. 
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a Principle of this kind, i,. e. a free one, to ſuch a 
degree of certainty, that if our Minds be con- 
ſulted we can hardly doubt of it; and from hence 
it is that all Men of all Nations, while they fol- 
low'd the Guidance of Nature, and attended to the 
Perceptions of their own Minds, have conſtantly ' 
aſſerted their Liberty, at leaſt in ſome particular 
Actions: Nor has any one, unleſs he were forc'd 
to it, and as it were circumvented by Philoſophi- 
cal Subtilties, ever deny'd either that he was free, 
or that he could pleaſe himſelf in chooſing one or 
other out of many Objects preſented to him, tho? 
that which was preferr'd were no ways preferable 
to others in reſpect of any intrinſic worth. 

III. In this therefore, as in many other Caſes, the 
Vulgar ſeem to be much wiſer, and to reaſon more 
juſtly than Philoſophers, For the Vulgar generally 
follow the natural Senſe of the Mind; and tho! 
they be dull enough in forming long Deductions, 
yet in ſuch things as are the immediate Objects of 
of Senſe and Experience, they are often more ac- 
cute than Philoſaphers themſelves. For theſe be- 
ing either puff d up,with the Vanity of appearing 
wiſe above the Vulgar, or impos'd upon by their 
own Subtilty, often frame Monſters of their own, 
and deny things that are the moſt manifeſt: while 
they are ſtriving to purſue Truth thra* Coverts 
impervious and inacceſſible to human Wit, they 
leave her behind their Backs, and are blind in full 
Light. Hence ſome have deny'd Motion, and 
others Reſt, others Space, others all Senſe in Brutes, 
others the being of a God, and others all manner 
of Truth : and on the ſame account, ſome have 
deny d Liberty, viz. becauſe they were not able ta 
unravel the Difficulties in which they themſelves 
tad involy'd it by their Subtilties. The ignorant 


II. As to the firſt ; We, experience in ourſelves Firit, Ex 


Of Moral Evil. Chap V. 
and unlearned do much better in ſlighting all ſuch 
Arguments, and judging of things ingenuouſly 
according to the dictate of their Senſes and Expe- 
rience 3 and if their Judgments be taken, we have 
clearly gain*d the Cauſe : for all theſe declare that 
they are conſcious of this free Principle within 
them, which yet cannot, as we have ſhewn, be 
well explain'd otherwiſe than we have done : The 
Senſe of our unprejudic'd Mind agrees with. theſe, 
nor is the common Teſtimony of. Mankind to be 
eſteem'd of little importance in a matter of Fact. 


(54. 5 
: IV. Secondly, 


NOTES. 


(54 ) The Subſtance of what Leibnitz objects againſt this 
Argument [A.] amounts to thus much, viz. That it is no proof 
of the non · exiſlence of a thing becauſe the Vulgar don't perceive 
it; they are no Judges of any thing but what is perceiv'd by 
the Senſes ; they believe the Air to be nothing when it is 
not mov'd ; they know nothing of the ſubtle Fluid which 
cauſes Gravity, or of the magnetic Matter, much leſs of 
immaterial Subſtances : and therefore the ſeveral Cauſes 
of Action, the ſecret Springs, the Reaſons and Inclinations, 
may be all unknown to them, and yet we abſolutely determin'd 
(as he believes we always are) either by the conſtitution of our 
own Bodies, er of thoſe about us, or by a thouſand little things 
which, upon due attention and reflection, we might be able to 
diſcover. --- We reply, that tho' in many Caſes our not percei- 
ving a thing be no Argument that it does not really exiſt, yet 
in ſome Caſes, in this particularly, it is: To feel no Pain, to 
be conſcious of no Idea, is to have none: and in like manner 
to perceive no motive or reaſon of Action, is the ſame as not to 
act upon any, or to perceive that we act without one. If any 
one (whether Philoſopher or Peaſant) be thinking upon a Sub- 
ject, he muſt, at that inſtant, know the Subject that he is 
thinking on, or however, that he does think on ſomething : 
*tis likewiſe ſelf-evident, that every reaſonable Man, when he 
reſolves upon ſome View, or follows an Inclination, muſt b: 
conſcious of that View, or at leaſt be ſenſible that has Reſolu- 
tion was form'd ** ſome View or other, In theſe Caſes 
therefore, and in all the "modifications of Thought, not to be, 
and not to be perceiv'd, ig the very ſame thing. 


: But 
L.] Remargues, p. 377. ; 
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IV. Secondly, If we experience in ourſelves the 'Tis pro- 
Signs and Properties which belong to this Power, . — 
it cannot be queſtioned but we have the Power it- (te > frhis 
ſelf: Now theſe are a Self-conſciouſneſs that we. Power, be⸗ 
are the true Cauſe of our Actions; an Ability to cauſe we 
act and pleaſe ourſelves in contradicting our natu- diſcover 


the Marks 


ral Appetites, our Senſes and Reaſon. If it be and Pro- 


evident from Experience that we can do theſe things, perties of, 
N : Y 4 it it in out- 


ſelves. 
NOTES. 


But h:fide the abſurdity of being influenc'd by a Motive 
which we know nothing of; beſide the Impoſſibility of recon» 1215 
ciling theſe im rceptible Movers with any kind of Liberty, Ut 
(for which ſee Note 45.) we reply, ſecondly, that our Author 
does not conclude againſt the Exiſtence of a thing becauſe the 
Vulgar do not perceive and take notice of it, but on the con- 
trary argues, that thete muſt be ſach a thing as a Liberty of 
Indifference, becauſe they do continually perceive and acknow- 
ledge it; becauſe they clearly perceive and experience it in 
themſelves, or at leaſt imgaine that they do ſo; nay, becauſe 
they have as great Evidence of ſuch a ſelf determining Power, 
as they have of any thing, even of their own Exiſtence ; and 
conſequently they muſt either be deceiv'd in every thing, or 
not deceiv*d in this [.] The preſent Argument is therefore 
built on matter of Fact, and will bz concluſive here, tho' our 
Ignorance be never ſo great in other Caſes. Our aſſurance of 
a Truth which we do clearly perceive, is not the leſs for there 
being a great many other Truths which we do not perceive: 
and tho' our not perceiving a thing were no Argument that 
does not exiſt, yet our actual perception of it is a Demonſtra- 
tion that it does. It is not, therefore, beranſe we di not canſiaur 
the Cauſes that communicate Motion to the Soul, or are not able to 
delineate the preciſe manner of that Communicaticn, that we aſſert 
the Soul to be ſelf-mitive (as the Author of the late Di/ertation on 
Liberty and Neceſſity argues, p. 15.) But we aſſert that it is ſelf- 
motive, becauſe we feel it to. be ſo, and have as great Evidence 
of it as we could expect or concei ve ourſelves to have, were it 
really ſo. And that Author unreaſonably begs the Qgeſtion, 
in ſuppoſing that there are ſuch Cauſes and Communicators in a 
Caſe where he has, where he can have, no Evidence at all of 
them, But this Diſſertation is fully confuted by Mr. Fack/a, 
to whoſe Anſwer I refer the Reader. 24 OP 


I] See Note 59. 
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In the firſt 


place, WE 


impute 


our Acti- 
ons to our 


ſelves, 
whereby 


we own 


dodbourſelves 
dio be the 
48 true Cau- 


ſes of 
them, 


Hence it 
is that we 


diſtin- 
aiſh 
isfor- 
tunes 
from 


Crimes. 


-Of Moral Bil. Chap. v. 


it will be too certain that we have ſuch a Power as 


is able to pleaſe itſelf barely by Election. 

V. In the firſt place then, we have declared that 
a Being endow'd with this Principle is the only true 
efficient Cauſe of irs Actions, and that whatever it 
does can be imputed to it only. Now all Men im- 
pute the Actions of their own Will to themſelves, 
and efteem them truly and properly theirs, whe- 
ther they be good or bad ; which is a certain Sign 
that they do not perceive themſelves to be deter- 


min'd from elſewhere to the Choice or Exertion of 


them, otherwiſe they would not look upon them- 
ſelves as the Cauſe, but the Determiner. Ir can- 
not be otherwiſe than from a conſciouſneſs and firm 
perſuaſipn of this Truth, that wrong Elections 
give us mare trouble than ſuch things as proceed 
from Ignorance and inevitable Error. *Tis on this 


account only that a light Evil occaſion'd by our 


own Choice grieves and afflicts us more than a very 
great one from the Action of another. If we ex- 
5 ourſelves to Poverty, Diſgrace, or an untime- 

y End, by an Act of Choice, our Conſcience re- 


monſtrates againſt it, Remembrance ſtings us, and 


we cannot forgive ourſelves, tho* we were ſecure 


both from human Puniſhment and the Wrath of 
God. But when the ſame Evils befal us by exter- 
nal Force or the Neceſſity of Nature, we bewail 


aur Condition indeed, and complain of Fortune, 


but have none of that wounding Anxiouſneſs, and 
vindictive Repraach of Conſcience, which ſcourges 
thoſe that become miſerable by their own fault. 
As therefore he that enjoys this Principle muſt ne- 
ceſſarily blame himſelf it he bring any Inconveni- 
ence upon himſelf by his own Choice 3 fo he that 


does blame himſelf, demonſtrates that he has this 


Principle. For as itis impoſſible but that he ſhould 
accuſe himſelf, who believes that he is the = 
| TOR” | | .. Fauie 
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cauſe of his own Miſery, ſo on the other hand, tis 
certain that he who does accuſe himſelf, thinks that 
he himſelf is the true cauſe of his Miſery : other- 
wiſe he would grieve, complain, and be angry with 
the Perſon that compell'd him to commit ſuch 
things as he finds make him uneaſy, but would ne- 
ver condemn himſelf as the Cauſe and Author of 
them, unleſs he were conſcious that he could have 
hinder'd them, If the grief ariſing from a Crime 
be diſtinct from that which is niece Gay by a Miſ- 
fortune, *tis plain that this can be on no other ac- 
count, than becauſe the Crime proceeds from a free 
Agent, i. e. one who determines himſelf to Action, 
but the Misfortune from a neceſſary one. 

VL *Tis plain then from our Conſcience of Good This is a 
and Evil Actions, that we have this active Princi- moſt cer- 
ple in ſome reſpect within us. For we not only n — 
rejoice in ſuch things as are done well, and grieve ,.. con 
at the contrary, but alſo impute them to ourlelves, ſcious of 
and either blame or applaud ourſelves as the Ay- our liver- 
thors and true Cauſes of them: which is the firſt J 
and ſureſt Sign that our Minds are ſenſible of their 
Liberty, and that they could have pleas'd them- 
ſelyes in doing otherwiſe than they have done. (55:) 

| VIL The 


NOTES. 


| (55.) "Tis pleaſant to obſerve how the Author of the Phi/o- 
Sophical Enquiry endeavours. to anſwer this Aigument, by con- 
founding the two Ideas of Sorrow and-Self-«ccuſation ; of a 
Misfortune and a Crime, as his Predeceſſor H:bbs had done be- 
fore. “ Conſcience (ſays he) being a Man's own Opinion of 
+ his Actions, with relation to ſome rule, he may at the time 
of doing an Action contrary to that rule, know that he breaks 
that Rule, and conſequently act with reluQance, tho! not 
< ſufficient to hinder the Action. But after the Action is over, 
he may not only judge his Action to be contrary to that rule, 
but by the abſence of the pleaſure of the Sin, and by finding 
* himſelf obnoxieus to Shame, or by believing himſelf blo 
: T \ % 6 0 — 
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The ſe- 
cond tok- 


en of this 
Power, 


VII. The ſecand Sign or Property of this Power 
is, that it is able to oppoſe the natural Appetites, 


that it can go againſt the Appetites, c. 


„ to Puniſhment, he may really accuſe himſelf; that is, he 
% may condemn himſelf for having done it, be ſorry he has 
« done it, and wiſh it undone, becauſe of the conſequences 
« that attend it [m.P', Where, not to inſiſt upon the perpe- 
tual abuſe of the Words, do, act, Ic. which upon this 25 


theſis muſt have a Signification directly oppoſite to that which 


oy now commonly bear ; what can we mean by a Man's ac · 
cuſing or condemning himſelf, when he is ſenſible that he has 
done nothing which he could have alter'd or avoided ; or ra- 
ther done nothing at all, but only /affer'd all the while from 
ſome other? He may indeed perceive and judge himſelf to be 
miſerable, and be ſorry that he is ſo, and wiſh himſelf other- 
wiſe ; but what is all this toa Criminal Shame, Remorſe, and 


Self-convition ? Is this all that we underſtand by a Guilty 


Conſcience * Can he blame, reproach, or be angry with him- 
ſelf for being only what another made him, and what he 
knows he could not poſſibly help: | 

As this is matter of Fact and Experience, we appeal to the 
common Senſe of Mankind, whether the Ideas of Guilt, Re- 
morſe, c. be not entirely different, and evidently diſtingui- 
ſhable from theſe. The ſame holds with regard to our blame 
or accuſation of another, as has been ſhewn at large by Biſhop 
Bramball, to whoſe Caftigations of T. Hobbs I muſt refer this 
Author. I ask'd (ſays the Biſhop [#.]) why do we blame 
free Agents? fince no Man blameth Fire for burning Ci- 
ties, nor accuſeth Poiſon for deſtroying Men. Firſt, he re- 
«* turneth an Anſwer, Ve blame them becauſe they do not pleaſe us, 
« Why ? May a Man blame every thing that doth not pleaſe 
« his Humour? Then I do not wonder that T. Hobbs is ſo apt to 
„ blame others without Cauſe. So the Scholar may blame 
4% his Maſter for correcting him deſervedly for his Good. So he 
«© who hath a vitious Stomach may blame healthful Food. 80 
« a Lethargical Perſon may blame his beſt Friend for endea- 
« youring to fave his Life. And now, having ſhot his bolt, he 
begins to examine the Caſe. Whether blaming be any thing 


4 mare than ſaying the thing blamed is ill or imperfett. en. 


121 Philoſophical Enquiry concerning human Liberty, p. 105 106, 
5 Pag. 762. e | 
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Senſes and Reaſon, and can pleaſe itſelf in the Op- 
ſition. If we experience this Ability in our- 
ſelves, we may be certain that we partake of ſuch 


a Power. . wy | 
VIII. With reſpect to the natural Appetites, we 
have ſaid before , that this Principle, when it hap- 
pens to be joined with natural Appetites in 
ſame Perſon, often runs counter to them, and 
pleaſes itſelf in reſtraining them z if we find that 
we can do this, *tis a Sign that we have it. ' But 
who has not experienc'd this in himſelf? who has 


NO 7. E S. 


« ral blame is much more, tis an Imputation of a Fault. If a 
Man be born blind, or with one Eye, we do not blame him 
for it: bat if a Man has loſt his Sight by bis Intemperance, 
« we blame him jultly. He enquireth; May toe not fay a lame 
« Horſe is lame? Yes, but you cannot blame the Horſe for it, 
„if he was lamed by another, without his own Fault. 

* zot a Man ſay one i; a Fol or a Knave(faith he) if be be fo, 
* tho' he could not help it? If he made himſelf a Sort, we may 
« blame him; tho', if he be a ſtark Sot, we loſe our Labour. 
„ But if he were born a natural Idiot, it were both injurious 
and ridiculous to blame him for it. Where did he learn 
4 that a Man may be a Knave and cannot help it? or, that Kna- 
very is impoſed inevitably upon a Man without his own 
„ fault? Tf a Man put fire to his Neighbour's Houſe, it is 
„the fault of the Man, not of the Fire. He hath confeſs'd 
„formerly, that a Man ought not to be puniſp d but for Crimes, 
the reaſon is the very ſame, that he ſhould not be blamed for 
doing that which he could not Nr leave undone; no 
% more than a Servant whotn his Maſter hath chain'd to a Pil- 
lar, ought to be blamed for not waiting at his Elbow. No 
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Tisſhewn 
that we 
can do 
this in re- 
gard to 
our Ap- 
petites, 


Chain js ſtronger than the Chain of ata] Deſtiny is ſaypo- 


« ſed to be”. 


See the ſame Author's Definitions of Liberty, Neceſlity, &c. 


with his Defence of them, p.'756, c. and his Reply to all 


T Hobbs's Evaſions (fince tranſcrib'd by the Author of the 


96 Enguiry, p. 91, Ce.) in his Vindication, p. 679, 
c. f d, 427 on Kat SS ak.” 19 4 


t Subſect. 3, par. 11, 12, 


/ Moral Evil. © Chap. V. 
not ſometimes voluntarily ſuffer'd ſuch things as are 
hard, incommodious, and painful to the natural Ap- 
petites, and taken delight in ſuch Sufferance, as if 
that were ſome kind of Good ſuperior ro the Gra- 
tification of the Appetites ? (56.) Nay the Pain it- 
ſelf ariſing from the Violence offer'd to theſe na- 
tural Appetites, it we do but chooſe to bear jt, be- 
comes in a manner agreeable, which wauld other- 
wiſe be very irkſome, From whence it is moſt ap- 
parent that this Pleaſure depends upon the Choice ; 
for while that continues, 1t continues too 3 when 
that is chang'd, tis gone. Now ſuch Elections as 
theſe are made every Day, and none can be ſo 
much a Stranger to himſelf, as not to be conſcious 


of them. (57.) 3 
| 11 


NOTES. 


(56.) To this Leibnitz anſwers, © That it is only oppoſing 
4 or ballancing one. Appetite with another. We ſometimes 
« bear Tnconveniencies, and we do it with pleaſure, but 
« this is only by reaſon of ſome hope, or ſome ſatisfaction 
« which is joind to the Evil, and which ſurpaſſes it”. 
We reply, if by hope be meant an expectation of ſome fu- 
ture Good, tis plain that we can oppoſe and reſiſt any na- 
tural Appetite without any ſuch Expectation, as nily be ex- 
perienc'd when we pleaſe, in Hunger, Thirſt, c. The 
proſpect of the bare pleaſure of willing to do ſo cannot be 
the Good hoped for, fince that is a ſure attendant on every 

ſuch Volition ; all the ſatisfaction then which appears to be 
join'd with the Evil, and to counterballance it in any ſuch 
Caſes, can only be the pleaſure ariſing from the actual Exer- 
tion of the ſelf-moving Power, which is the thing our Au- 
thor contends for. See the latter part of Note 45. 

975 'Tis a common and juſt Obſervation, that Men as 
well as Children bear any Labour or Fatigue which they 
undertake voluntarily, with half the Uneafineſs and Grief 
which the very ſame thing would give them, if they wore 
forc'd to undergo it; which cannot, I think, be accounted 
for, but upon our Author's Principle, 


y 
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IX. It is to be obſery'd firther, that we do not The ow 
only embrace with pleaſure ſuch things as the Ap- 16 10 


* 


bat alter, as it were, wn icſelt by af Ne and in a 
Election, and make theſe Appetites purſue what Tanner  - 
they naturally avoid, ahd fly 4 — by Natire they change the 


nature of 


deſire. And this takes place not only in Appetites, thingsby | ö | 


but alſo in the Objects of the Senſes. Some things an abſt» 
are naturally unpleaſant to them, ſome things bit- Me 
ter, nauſeous, deform'd; yet theſe are made tole- JR" 
rable by the force of Election, and by a change 

of the natural Propenſity, at length become De- 

lights + On the contrary, What was ſweet, beau- 

titul, &c. being rejected by the Will, becomes at 

length dlſagreeable. We could not poſſibly do this, 

if we had not a Power of pleaſing ourſelves by 

other Means, than the agreement of Objects to the 
Appetites and Senſes. For whence comes it that 

ſuch things as are tweet, comely, excellent, com- 
modious; nay, all that are grateful to the Ap- 

petites and Senſes ſhould be rejected) and when 

once rejected, ſhould become irkſome and offen- 

five? On the contrary, whence is it that Griefs, 

Pains, Torments, nay Death itſelf ſhould be agree- 

able when voluntarily undergone, - unleſs from this 
Principle which pleaſes itſelf in its Election ? If it 

be granted that we have ſuch a Principle, it may. 

be eaſily ſhewn how theſe things can be effected; 

for natural Good may, by the Power of it, be 
chang*d into Evil, and Evil into Good: for it haa 

a Good in itſelf ſuperior to theſe, by the Power 

of which it can overcome and alter 2 Nature of 
them: but that this cannot admit of any other Ex- 
planation will be ſhewn below tt. "th 


+ Ser Mr. Locke's Chapter of Power, g. 69. The' all this 
may be effefted by the ſole Power of Election, and without the Rea- 
ſons which he there aſſigns for it, { 

i See the following Section. | 
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That we X. Theſe things are generally ſuppoſed to be 
| canco done by the Fower and Preſcription of Reaſon ; 
| => our And tis thought, that the Will is thereby directed 
Appetites to embrace things diſagreeable to the natural Ap- 
andSenſes, petites and Senſes : I confeſs this ſometimes is, and 
a5. 8 always ought to be done according to reaſon; for 
ſon by the We have hinted above, that ſome regard ſhould be 
force of had to theſe things in Elections; but very often the 
Election. Caſe is far otherwiſe. We have ſhewn before, that 
a Power which. is capable of pleaſing itſelf by E. 
leftion, cannot be determin*d by reaſon ; for the 
Underſtanding depends upon it, rather than it up- 
on the Underſtanding. *Tis therefore the third 
Mark and Property of this Power, that it can run 
counter, not only to Appetites and Senſes, but alſo 
to Reaſon. If we can do this, we muſt own to our 
Sorrow, that we partake of it. But that we can, 
by the force of Election, conquer not only the A 
Petites and Senſes, but the Underſtanding 0, 0 
42 * 


NOTES. 


(&.) Tis objected that the Will doth not indeed always 
Follow the Judgment of the Underſtanding, becauſe there arc 
other Motives that come from inſenſible Perceptions and ſe- 
cret Inclinations which determine it: but that it always fol- 
lows the moſt advantageous repreſentation of Good and Evil, 
which reſults from Reaſons, Paſſions and Inclinations whether 
diſtinct or confuſed : and yet it is alledged that this is not 
contrary to Liberty or Contingency. For there are two kinds 
of Neceflity, one founded on a Contradiction, 7. e, the Pro- 
poſition affirming a thing to be includes ſuch a Neceſſity that 
t ſhould be, as to make it a Contradiction to ſay it might not 
be, the Cauſes that produce i: being neceſſary. The other 
kind is when there are ſufficient Cauſes to produce the Effect, 
and ſach as will infallibly produce it, bat there is no Con- 
tradiction in ſaying. they may not produce it. Tho therefore 
he that underſtands perfectly all the Cauſes and Motives that 
concur to an Event, muſt know the Reaſons how it comes to 
paſs; and that thoſe Reaſons were {g ſufficient that they Ia 
i 
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NOTES. 


vail'd certainly and infallibly ; and the Man that had ſuch a re- 
preſentation of the prevailing Good or Evil of what he was to 
chooſe, was carried certainly and infallibly to the Reſolution 


he took; yet this is not neceſſarily, becauſe it doth not imply-a - 


Contradiction that he ſhould have determin'd himſelf otherwiſe. 

Licet enim nunquam quicquam eveniat quin ejus ratio reddi paſſit, 
neue ulla unguam detur indifferentia @quilibrij, cum potius ſem- 
per fint que dam pra parationes in cauſa agente concurrentibuſq; quas 


aliqui præ determinatianes vocan!t : dicendum tamen eft has determina» 


tiones eſe tantum inclinantes, non neceſſitantes ; Ita ut ſemper aligua 


indifferentia five cantingentia Sit ſalva; nec tantus unqguam in 


nobis appetitus eff ut ex eo aut neceſſario ſequatir, Nam 
quamdiu homo mentis compos eft etiamſi vehementiſſime ab ira, fiti, 
vel fimili cauſa flimulatur ſemper tamen aliqua ratio fiſtendi impe» 
tum reperiri poi & * vel ſola ſufficit Cogitatio exercande 
libertatis & in affettus Dominij. 

In anſwer to this, which ſeems the ſtrength of what is ob- 
jected againſt the Author's Notion of Liberty, I deſite theſe 
tew things may be conſider c | 

Firſt, that it is not eaſy to comprehend this neceſſity of Con- 
tradition, which is inconſiſtent with Liberty, or diſtinguiſh 
it from that Neceſſity which is only founded on N 
and yet never fails to ſucceed, becauſe there is always a ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon or Cauſe to produce the effect. I wiſh there had 
been an Example given of the one and to'ther that we might 
have been able to paſs a better Judgment of them. For to me 
it ſeems that at this rate all the Actions of Beaſts are as free as 
thoſe of Men, If a Beaſt be never ſo hungry, and turn'd out 


into never ſo tempting a Paſture, there is no Contradicti- 


on in ſaying that he may abſtain from eating, Nor do I ſee 
how his Appetites being determin'd more oblige him to eat, 
than a Man's, when all Circumſtances, Motives, Prediſpoſiti- 
ons and Qualifications incline him to it. 

2dly, At this rate the effects of all natural Cauſes would be 
free, For it is no contradiction to ſay the Sun will not riſe 
to morrow, but his rifing is no more free on that account. 
And in truth I do not find that any Propoſitions. but thoſe that 
concern metaphyſical and. abſtract Verities, are in this Senſe 
neceſſary. All the effects of natural Cauſes have only a poſitive 
« hypothetical neceſlity, that depends on the Will of = 


= 


of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 


that we pleaſe ourſelves in Elections contrary to the 
natural propenſity of Senſes and Appetites, and at 
the ſame time againft the dictate of Reaſon. ' 

Work XI. We 


NOTES. 


if we conſidet only the Sun, and the part he has In raiſing 
himſelf, he cannot be ſaid in any tolerable ſenſe to he free in 
filing, And ſo if we conſider all things given which are neceſ- 
fary to an Action, either a Man can in theſe Circumſtances for- 
bear his action, or he cannot; if he can he is indifferent, for 
pofitit omnibus ad agendum requifitis poteſt agere vel nun agere, 
which is the very definition of an indifferent, free Agent: If 
he can't ſuſpend the aft, then is the neceſſity as great on him 
in theſe Circumſtances as on the Sun to riſe. 

IF it be faid the caſe is different, becauſe a Man has Undet- 

ſtanding which is always ready to ſuggeſt to Rim tiew Confide- 
rations to ſtop his Actions. I anſwer, whence Come theſe new 
Confidetations that alter the Man's Citcumſtahdces . If from 
the Will, then it determines itſelf after all, and is not deter- 
min'd by. any diſpoſition, motive or feaſon from without: But 
if thoſe Conſiderations that charige the Will are independent of 
it, and ariſe from any external diſpoſition, reaſon, or inclina- 
tion, he is no more free that is determin's to his Choice by 
theſe, than the Sun is free to move when natural Catiſes deter- 
mine him to that Motion. 
' Every one may not ſee all the Chains and Movements that 
lead him to his Choice, but if the will be paſſive in Its Deter- 
mination, they are as certain and infallible as if he were drawn 
with Chains of Adamant. And whereas it is aid that the mere 
thought of exercifing dur Freedom is ſometimes ſufficient to 
ſtay the importunity of all our Paſſiobs and Inclinations: I 
anfwer, if the Will can croſs all external Cauſes which in- 
cline it to a determination purely or this account, that it will 
exerciſe its Liberty, then it is a clear caſe, the exerciſe of it 
Liberty is a greater good to it than all other Conſiderations, 
which ts the very thing I plead for. | | 

But 3dly, I ask how comes this Conſideration of exerciſing 
its Liberty in its way? The Underſtanding, you fay, offers it. 
But is it without Caufe that it offers it, or cou'd it not have 
offer'd it? If the Cauſe be in the Underſtanding, that Is neceſ- 
fary, and could no more forbeat offering it than the Sun could 
forbear riſing. But ſuppoſe this Conſideration. offer'd, no 
matter how, can the WIII ill teject it? If it ean, we are 1 
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far from determination as ever. For that rejecting muſt be 
either ſrom the Will itſelf, or ſome other Cauſe, concerning 
which the ſame Queſtions recur ; and ſo on till we come at 
the firſt Cauſe, God. In all which Chain every link is neceſ- 
farily connected with the next betore it, and ſo according to 
the Repreſentation. in Poets, the fatal Chain is tied to the 
Chair of Jupiter. He, and he alone is accountable for all the 
Good and III of all forts in the World, Nor doth it in the 
leaſt help Liberty or Contingence that there is no contradicti- 
on in the Propoſitions that relate to the Being or not Being of 
Things ; for as long as there is a Chain of natural or moral 
Cauſes that certainly and infallibly produce the effect, in 
which the Will is abſolutely paſſive, there is no more room f 
Liberty in intelligent Cauſes than in natural. 
I know very well Men do many things willingly, as Beaſts 
eat their Food, and that ſome call. this Liberty and Contin- 
ence 3 but they might as well call it an Elephant or a Horſe. 
or if this were the 5 Roms whe:her Men did things volun- 
tarily and with a full inclination, no body cou'd queſtion but 
they did: but jt is plain when we ask whether a Man be free 
or no, our meaning is whether he has a full pau to do or 
not do a thing notwithſtanding. all previous Conditions and 
Circumftances, . in which providence has placed him. 
that a Man is always abſolutely indifferent : for he may haye 
Reaſons and Inclinations that may byaſs him greatly one way; 
yet notwithſtanding that byaſs he has ſtill a power to act againſt 
them all, and pleaſe himſelf in ſo doing. | 
'Tis plain to me that they who are againſt this true Freedom 
muſt be prepoſſeſs'd with an opinion that all things in Natu! 
are paſſive and ated on by others; which was expteſly Me. 
Hbbs's Doctrine: and tho they endeavour to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from his Diſciples, tis in vain. their ſentiments come 
to the ſamething as to neceſſity, and the ſame cauſes, reaſons and 
arguments ate by both; the concluſion alſo is the 
ſme, only the one calls that an abſolute neceſſity, which 
other calls neceflity, of convenience, that is of a thing's being, 
kad there is ſufficient reaſon to produce it. For the 5 


reaſon, by Whi roves his neceſſity, is this of 3% 
Cauſe, 1 he c 552 he, „ and all 20 
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Oonfinement, and Death itſelf, rather chan abjure 


his beloved Iimplety: We have ſeen a great many 
Pn. % by 2 Perſons 
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detect will certainly follow ; which is true. If then' dhe con. 
ſent of the Will be cauſed by ſomething without itſelf, thoſe 
conditions being preſent, it will neceſſariſy follow. If it be not 
ſo caus d, if it has a power in itſelf to act and make à thing 
good or bad, agreeable or diſagreeble by its choice, lis plain 

that nothing extefnal can determine it This proves Liberty, 
4 priori. For if there be ſuch a power tis evident that /i. 

emnibus extra ſet ad agendum Pogue, poteſt agere, aut nn apere. 

All that is pretended to determine it is the antecedent conſide. 
. rations of Good or Evil; but where the chief good expected 
. ariſes from the determination itſelf, and is conſequent to it, 
there "tis impoſſibie it ſhou'd be determin'd by ſuch Confider:- 

oa doe og eg FO. LL | 
And this ſeems to me the true reaſon, why ſome are ſo angty 
at this new Notion.as they call it of things n becaule 

we chooſe them, fince it utterly deſtroys their Notion of : 
' Paſſive Will determin'd only by antecedent views of Good and 
Evil, and demonſtratively eſtabliſhes Freedom, therefore they 
treat it as a Chimera, a Fairy and Romance. " 
But 2dly, Tis urg'd that this is a power to chooſe without 
any Motive, without any final or impulſive Cauſe, which is: 
Steat imperfeftion, Anſwer, I deny that this is to chooſe 
without any motive or final Cauſe. Tis chooſing indeed with- 
"out any motive or cauſe, which is foreign to the Will; fo that 
it does not depend in its Operations on any external Objects, 
but has the Cauſe, motive and end of its actions in itſelf; and 
Fare tis not the worſe for being thus independent: it has a 
"Cauſe and End, even'to pleaſe itſelf, and ſorely fo have it in 
"Its own power to do ſo is far from an Imperſection. | 
Suppoſe two Men, one has ſufficient to feed and cloath hin- 
elf in his Poſſeflion, the other is forced to go abroad and beg 
For both, and let any one judge which of them is in the moſt 

Perfect or happy „ Pao 
ally, *Tis laid it does not appeat Row pure indifference 
"can contribute to, Hapf ineſs; on the contrary the more 1 Fa- 
Lulty is indifferent the more muſt the Perſon poſſeſi d of it be 
inſenſible of the Good he enjoys. But ſure thoſe that raiſe 
uch Objections have Either never fed or little minded the 
Book. If the Author had taught that the Facul continued 
Angifferenta/?er The Thdice, there had beet ground for ſuch an 

| | ObjeRion 3 
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Obſectton i bat on the Contrary be Holds that after the Ele. 


tion is made the Will is as much attached to the thing choſen 


whilſt the Election continue, as the natural Appetites are to 
their Objects; and it enjoys it wich as much, nay greater 
pleaſure, and to ſuch a degree that ſometime it prefers the En - 


| joyment of it to Life. But the Happineſs lies in this, that it 


1» bot obliged to chooſe, and when it has choſen, if it can't 
enjoy the Objt of its choice, it may reje& it again. 
4thly,. Tis urg' d that ſuch a Faculty as this would render 
Science uſeleſs, reduce all actions to mere Chance, and leave us 
no Meaſures or Rules for them. | * 
I can't but wonder What ſhould induce any to bring ſuch 
Arguments. The Caſe is this: Man is placed by God in 4 
World where he ih concerned with, and has relation to many 
Objects 3 he has many 4191.88 which he may gratify by the 
right Enjoyment of theſe Objects: he may meet with many 
diſagreeable things in the courſe of Affalrs, and may employ / 
himſelf in many things, that in the end will prove impoſlible 
to compaſs, that may hurt his fellow Creatures, or incroach on 
things forbid him by his Creator: To comprehend theſe he 
has an underſtanding given him, as well as a power tv chooſe ot 
refrain from any of them; but becauſe his Underſtanding is 
not infinite, . therefore he may often miſtake, and it may ſo 
happen that the bars and limits aſſign d by God and Nature 
may hinder him from enjoying what his natural Appetites re- 
quire, and his Judgment ſees wou'd be moſt agreeable to him, 
therefore God has given him a power of Choice, whefeby he' 
may make thoſe things agreeable that would be otherwiſe, were' 
he only to gratify hls natural Appetites. So that this Power” 
is ſupet iox to them all, and in a great meaſure commands them 
and their Actions, inſomuch that he finds a pleaſure aud Satis- 
fiction often in curbing and reſtraining them. Nay this Fa- 
culty is of ſuch force that it always carries its Satisfaction 
with it; and tho” it eannot abſolutely change the natute of 
the Apperjtes, or make us not feel 'the natural Evils that ſur- 
round us, ſach a8" pain, tormeht, diſapp' intment; yet by its 
exerciſe it raiſes us ſo much Satisfaction as to make theſe to- 
lerable, if not pleaſing to us. n enn III 
Now muſt not every one fe& that ſuch a Faculty as this act 
on the greateſt reaſon and ſor the the beſt end, even to 1 
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a fooliſh Choice. We have beheld not a few diſre- 
garding the Intreaty of their Friends, the Advice 
of their Relations, the Dictates of their own Mind, 
Dangers, Diſtreſſes, Death, the wrath of God, and 
the pains of Hell; in ſhort, deſpiſing all that is 

good, or could appear to be ſo, when ſet in com- 
petition with ſuch things as, excluſive of the Good- 
neſs which they receive from Election, are mere 
Triftes and worth nothing at all; ſuch as have 
no manner o Good or pretence of Gbod in 
them. There have been Perſons Who knowingly, 
without any kind of hope, any kind of belief, have 
deſtroy'd themſelves and their Relations, and yer 
were in their right Mind and conſiſtent with them 
ſelves, if a right Mind may be judg'd of by fober 
Words and a ſerious tenor of Action. Did theſe 
Men follow Reaſon, or any other Good beſide the 
fruition of their Choice? We have ſhewn already 
chat this Power may produce cheſe and W 


| NOTES. 

all the adions of a Man's Life, as far as poſſible, pleaſing to 
him ? And doth it not een that ſuch a Will needs plain and 
certain Meaſures, and the greateſt pradence and judgment to 
act by: otherwiſe it may fall into impoſſible abſurd or wicked 
Choices. It has been ſhewn in the ok what limits are af 
ſign'd our Wills by God and Nature, and how neceſſary it is 
we ſhould keep within them. In ſhort the Argument is as if 
ſhould alledge a Prince is abſolute Governour of his King- 


m. and muſt not be controled by his Subjects, therefore he 
needs no Councellors, beeauſe he is not obliged to be deter- 


min'd by them. But ſure the more abſolute he is, the more 


need he has to preſcribe good Rules to himſelf, and adviſe with 
the beſt Counſellors he can find, becauſe he has it in his pow- 


| 1 to rule well, and none is to blame but himſelf if he do not. 


ſhereas if he were to be determin'd by his Counſellors, be 
wou'd be under no ſuch concern, ſince they, not he, wou'd 
im all reaſon be anſwerable for his Miſtakes, - 
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Nature as can pleaſe itſelf in its Act, wherever it 
can exert that Act, it can allo pleaſe itſelf, even in 
oppoſition to the natural Appetites, the Senſes and 
Reaſon. If then ſuch a Principle be granted to 


be able to do things that are repugnant to theſe ; 
it this de not allow'd, it cannot be made appear 
how ſo many Abſurdities, ſo many things difagree- 
able to Reaſon, to Senſe ; ſo many things contrary 
to the dictate of the Mind, ſhould every Day be 
committed by Mankind. _ _ 3 
XII. Nay, which may ſeem more ſtrange, the 
Will 1 Cart to have ſo great a Power over the 
Underſtanding that the latter is fo far ſubdu'd by 
its Choice, as to take Evil things for Good, and 
forod to admit Falſities for Truths, Neither will 
this appear impoſlible to one who recollects that 
the Senſes are no lefs natural Faculties, and have 
by Nature as quick a Reliſh of their proper Ob- 
jects, and can as well diſtinguiſh thoſe that are 


nderſtanding., If therefore we {ometimes pleaſe 


ourſelves in chooſing what is repugnant to the 


embracing what is diſſonant to Reaſon; The Senſes 
are forced to admit and tolerate ſuch things as are 


dif 

able by uſe, having as complete Enjoyment of they 
as of thoſe that 4 adapted to them by N 
The ſame may n ſometimes to * 


4 


+ Nay generally more 6: "Tis a comm Ob ration, that ſuch 
(tings as were at firſt the moſt diſagretable of 4/1 to the Palate, bi- 


3 - Ft . . 4 
1 


ſurdities; for ſince it is ſuppoy'd to be of ſuch a 


4. ihe and delightful © vis Wines, Tobacco, Olives, 


be in us, it will not ſeem ſtrange that we ſhould = 


That the 
Under- 
ſtanding 
almits not 
only evil 
things for 


good, but 


Falfities 
forTruths 
ix. be ii 
under ſub- 


a yo from them that are ee as the jection to 


the Will. 


Senſes, tis alſo poſſible for us to take pleaſure in 


f ae to them, which things they take for agree: ? 
n | 


. * 
5 ; n x de 
—_ Moral bil. 4 "Chap. V. 
ſtanding, viz. to be compelbd by the Will to ad. 
mit Falſities for Truths, to believe them thro” cu- 
ſtom, and ar laſt make uſe of them ſeriouſly as 
Truths. Hence comes that common Say ing, tha: 
wwe eagerly believe what we eagerly deſire; and ſome 
take a pleaſure in ſubduing not only Senſe, but 
[Reaſon too. I confeſs, he that does this, actz 
fooliſhly and is much to blame; but from this 
very thing, that we act fooliſhly, that we are 
to blame, tis evident that we not only can, but 
actually do pleaſe ourſelves in Elections, which 
are made contrary to Reaſon; and that the 
. of our Underſtanding deper ds upon the 
Will, rather than that the Will is determin'd by 
it. From hence it is evident that all the Signs and 
Properties of a Power of pleaſing itſelf by Elec. 
tion agree to us, and therefore we certainly par- 
take of it. N ih 
IH XIII. The fame will appear thirdly, from con- 
"Tha pre Heron the Reaſons which move us to the choice 
ved of: of theſe Abſurdities, according to the Opinion of 
we have thoſe Men wha think that the Wilt is paſt; in'E- 
8 lections, For if, while they are labouring to al- 
confidera. ſign Reaſons for theſe and the like Determinations, 
tion of they produce nothing for Reaſons but the very E- 
theſe rea. lections themſelves, or their Effects, it will be ap- 
ſonewhrch parent that they are in a Miſtake, and offer Effects 
are ſup- Y. . N t 
poſed io for Cauſes ; which will appear more fully from an 
determine Enumeration of thoſe. Reaſons which are ſuppoſed 
the Will. to move the Will in fuch Caſes. 
XIV. The Principal of theſe Reaſons are Exrors 
Theſe are of the Underſtanding, Obſtinaty of the Mind, the force 
enume - of Paſſions, and Madneſs z, on theſe are charg'd all 
rated. the unreaſonable, abſurd, and impious Actions of 
| Men; theſe are eſteem'd the Cauſes'of all ſuch E- 
lections as cannot be allow'd to proceed from the 
es intrinſio 
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;ntrinic Goodneſs of the Objects which are choſen | 
but this is all groundfefs, oY OE CID 
XV. For in the firſt place, as to Errors of 
Under ſtanding, tis certain that we ſometimes chooſe 
hurtful Objects by miſtake, which we often lament, 
hut never impute: to ourſelves, 
ſcious that this Error was volu i. e. in ſome 
reſpect ow'd its Origin to Election. Election then 
is prior to all culpable Error, for that depends up- 
on it. Tis not therefore always by mi 
we chooſe Abſurdities, but by chooſing 
ties we miſtake the Truth. But to Confeſs the 
Truth, we are hurried on in an abſurd Election, . tho? 
we ſee and know all that we are abeut to dot if 
then there be any Error, tis only this that we judge 
it better to enjoy à free Election, than to be exeinpt 
from natural Evils. Hence it is evident, that there 
ariſes ſo much Pleaſure from Election as is able to 
impoſe upon the Underſtanding, and induce it to 
refer, that to all kinds of natural, Oood, nay to 
ife itſelf. But whether this be done ęrroneouſly 
or wiſely, *tis the ſtrongeſt Argument that we have 
ſuch an Elective Self-pleaſing Principle as this with. 
TY n grad nh, or gene 
XVI. Secondly, as for Ohſtinacy, by which th 
ſuppoſe that we are moved to chooſe abſurd thing 


93011 


it. 


the Firſt, Er- 
rors of the 
Under- 
ſtanding : 
except we be con- theſe arg 
ſhewn to 
depend 


n de- 


rav d Ev 
de that leftionra- 


Abſurdi- ther than 


to cauſe 


J Secondly, 
$3 Obittnacy; 


tis plain that this is nothing elſe but the erfeve- which is 


rance of 4 bad Election: neither can Obſtinacy hems to 

non 
elſe but 
eus be- perſeve- 


and Perverſeneſs -be-explain'd otherwiſe: than by E- 
lections. If it be granted that things pleaſe 


cauſe they are cholen, We ſee clearly enough what ring in a 


Obſtinacy. is, via. an unneceſſary adherence to an 
Election, and a Self · complacency in it contrary to 
the dictate of Reaſon, and with he loſs of natural 
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Of Moral Boil. . Chap V, 
Good. (53.). Bur if the Will be determin'd from 


Without, there will be no ſuch thing as Obltinacy. 


br FRM Mf oi 1 f By 
Por ES. Wh 
. SIT TIE ne ihn 
(58) Leilnitæ Cn his Remarks frsquently cited above) ar- 
es [o.] That Obſtinacy is not barely the continuance of a 


* bad Election, but à diſpoſition to perſevere in jt, pro- 
« ceeding from ſome Good, that a Man forms to himſelf, or 


from ſome Evil which one ſuppoſes to attend the change. 


The firſt Election, ſays he, was made perhaps thro? mere 


_  Levity, but the reſolution of adhering to it comes from ſome 
A ſtronger Reaſors or Impreſſions”. Hut if this be all that is 


meant by Obſtinacy, how come the World to fix fo bad a No- 
tion to that Word ! If it be a diſpofition always . 
from a proſpect of Good, or dread of Rvil, and founded on 
ſecond thoughts and ſtronger Reaſons: how can it ever be 
deemed a Crime? Again, if the f Election can be made 
without any external K TOs he ſeems to allow by af- 
ſigning Levity as the ſole Cauſe of it) why may not the 

verance in it be ſo too ? may not the ſame Cauſe be ſuppos'd to 
uce the ſubſequent Elections, as well as the. firſt? In 
ort, Leibnitz; after all his ſeeming oppoſition to our Author 
on the head of Liberty, wol evidently grants the Queſtion 
both here, and N 480. where he affirms, that in effectwe are able 
to change the Natures of things, and make theſe” transforma- 
tions above mentioned. But this (fays he) is not as among 
* the Fairies, by a ſimple Act of that Magic Power; but be- 


' < cauſe a Man darkens or ſuppreſſes in his Mind, the repre- 


<< ſentations of the good or il! Qualities naturally Jjoin'd to 
8 certain Objects, and becauſe we only regard thoſe which 


are agreeable to our Taſte, / or Prepoſſeſſio 1 or even be- 


„ cauſe we join by force of thought, certain Qualities, which 
ate only found united by accident, or by our euſtomary way 
< of considering them“. Now what is it to darken” or ſup- 


Fc the repreſentations of good or ill Qualities, - to regar: 


me only and neglect others, -and to join Qualities to Objects 
y the force of thought, -büt to etert this very Power in de- 
bate ? Which often chooſes' the fruition, or even the confſide- 


Fation of ſome one out of many equal and indifferent Objects, 


and by that ſimple Act makes it agreeable to our and 
joins ſuch Qualities to it as could neither proceed from 
Chance nor Cuſtom, nor any Aſſbclation of Ideas whatſoever. 
See the Concluſion of this Subject in the following Note- 
le] Page. 482. Ko 
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dect 1. Sub. 5. Of Moral BI. 
By an obſtinate Perſon we ſhall only mean one that 
has continued a long time in a pernicious Ertor, 
without any Motive to change his Judgment. Now 
he that does this is miferable indeed, but cannot be 
called in the leaft degree obſtinate, according to the 
common Notion of Mank intl 

| XVII. Thirdly . fince neither Errors nor Obſti- Thirdly, 
nacy are ſufficient to explain the Nature of theſe The vio- 
Elections, they fly to the Power 
viz. the Defire of Fame or Glory; Anger, HA. — 
tred, c. Theſe are the Cauſes, ſay they, why we gre of 
chooſe abſurdly, and by them the Choice is derer- Fame and 
min'd, But Fame or Glory have no manner of Flory, 
Good in them, eſpecially to thoſe who believe that 17e prev d 
they ſhall not off alter Death: why then are theſe to derive 
Men content to. purchaſe Glory with Life? Cer+ their in- 


* 
” 


3 


2 


Election that we have form'd theſe Idols to our. Elegen“ 
ſclves, and from thence they derive whatever Good 
is in them. To be talk'd of after Death, to mount 
upon the Wings of Fame, to extend our Name to 
diſtant Regions; theſe things pleaſe us on no othet 
account but becauſe we will them. Obſeurity, Ob. 
livion, Retirement will be as pleaſing to the Man 
that chooſes them, and have been ſo. Thoſe Per 
ſons then who imagine that theſe determine Elec. 
tions, take Effects for Cauſes. For theſe, which _ 
are nothing in themſelves, ſhew us that they ac- 
quire ſo much Goodneſs from Election as makes 
em over-ballance all kid of natural Gd. 
XVIII The fame muſt be faid of Anger, Ha- The . 
tred, Love and Deſpair, whereby many believe , ee 
they are driven into Abſurdities. But in reality all of Hatred, 
that is abfurd and pernicious in theſe Paſſions pro- Love, &. 
ceeds from Election. Nature has given us Paſſi- 
ons which are generally innocent, while ſolicired 
only by their proper Objects, and natural Oppor- 
f a | #,;--1.7 e i= N 4 ew ONE | HIS tunity 
t | 1 


* o 
— * 


the Paſſions; lence of 1 


tainly from no other Cauſe beſide Election; tis by ordinate 


and Re- 
venge. 
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tunity, a as. we ſee. in Brutes 3 but they ate com- 
pell'd to change the natural Objects by the Power 
of Election: thus Anger and Hatred are excited 
by the Will, and apply'd not to ſuch things as are 


naturally hurtful : not Love and Deſire to ſuch as 
Ae naturally deſirable, but to others of a quite 
...-; different, kind, with which BL have no natural 


Congruity, ſuch as Fame and Glory after Death. 


Ot this.kind alſo are moſt of the Inſtruments of 


Luxury, which are commonly ſaid to pleaſe, pure. 


and abſurd. Nay they barter away 


y by che ſtrength of Fancy, that is in reality, by 
Election. Hence it is that Men purſue with ſo 
great Eagerneſs, and ſuch an impetus of Paſſion, 


gs which are in. themſelves tri ng, 1 12 
itſelf for 


Trifles, and when they cannot enjoy them, caſt off 


1 Dangers, Grie 


— — 
n * 


tthat in deſpair. Tis the Election itſelf which ſub- 
mtitutes theſe things as fit to be proſecuted by theſe 


Paſſions inſtead of their natural Objects, and while 
they are hurry'd on, not according to the exigence 
of Nature, but the command 2 Will, they 


confound eyery thing, tranſgreſs the bounds of rea 


ſon and utility, and in deſpight of cheſe age. with- 


be limits or reſtraint, 
Of Envy 


XIX. As for Envy and Revenge, they are not 
owing to Nature = the Will, and ſetting aſide 
Election, are mere nothing. For whatever is pre- 
tended to the e there can be no other ac- 
count given w 9. any one ſhould undergo Labours 

and Difficulties ; — 4 1 8 ſhould 
loſe Bis Reputation, Family, Country, nay his Life, 


for the Satisfaction of his A or TT, ns but 
tat he reſoly'd within himſelf,” but 


that he choſe to 


: fatisfy them. Tis evident chat che moſt . 


Fac od Perſon is ſufficiently convinced of this. But 
TAC 


ſe, hen once embrac'd by Election, 5 


ore agrecable than thoſe tings wich Natur 
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made neceſſary. | Thoſe: abſurd Elections then are 


in order to account for abſurd Elections: but this . Pro d 


to Abſurdities? The power and prevalence of tage 
ſuperior, Faculty, viz, the Will, which has a GO 


lies require, | For while it can provide for and pleaſe 
itſelf, it ĩs nat at all ſolicitous about any thing which 


not made by the force of theſe Paſſions, but the 
abſurd and irregular force of theſe proceeds from 
id nnen we. bu * 

XX. They who perceive that theſe, Cauſes are Fourthly, 
inſufficient, have recourſe to Madneſs and Phrenzy, Madnej: : 
15-playing upon Words, and. taking Madneſs in a _ 
different Senſe from that wherein. it is commonly that theſe 
underſtood, He is look d upon as mad that is ſo far Men are 
diſorder'd in his Mind as not to be able to deduce one gt 
Idea from another, nor make Obſervations upon who 
what he ſees: but theſe Men no do ſo many abſurd chooſe ab- 
things enjoy the above mention'd Powers, and have ſurdiyß. 
their Underſtanding and Senſes ſtrong. enough by 
Nature: what is it therefore which drives them in- 15 


culjar to itſelf, which it produces by Election,” © 
This it purſues regardleſs of all that Reaſon, tige 
Body, the Condition, Appetites and natural Facul- {+ ++ - 


7 its own Exer ciſe, and en eavours to augment a7 
ics Happineſs by the purſuit of ſuch things as are 


N to them. For the more Difficulties ang 
Abſurdities it encounters, the more it applauds i- 
ſeems to R thing that we call Vanity ane Pu 97 


Pride. Hereypon it compels the Senſes, Reaſon, ana 
natural Appetites, to beſabſcrvient to irs Elections: 
nor can he, be call'd| a Madman who acts againſt 
: Y , =: 74 6.4 C "SS 0 1 4 3 a EIFTY Hs rs ? 
Reaſon, thro? the force of a ſuperior Faculty, any 


more than he that falls, from a.Precipice by the vi- 
fi * 


uperior impulſe. For it is nat ever 


lence of b | *. 
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be look'd upon as Mad, but only he that acts ab- 
ſurdly from ſome injury done to the underſtandin 

Faculty itſelf, or an Impediment to the Uſe of 
Reaſon; he that could have follow 'd the dictate of 
Reaſon, and yet knowingly violated it, muſt not be 
reckon*d mad, but wicked, unleſs we will ' impoſe 


* . _ . upon qurſelves by changing the cuſtomary Names 
things. XXI. If it be granted that we have this ſuperior 
eannot be Faculty, *tis plain enough that all theſe thin May 
a—_ come to paſs. For he that is endow'd with it, will 
than by be able to pleaſe himſelf in the Proſecution of hi 
admitting Elections, even to the detriment of both Body an 
« Erinct- Mind; to the prejudice of Senſes, Appetites and 
P* "4:1 Reaſon; which we often'fee done to our Amaze- 
ment; but unleſs we have this Faculty imparted 
As much to us, it does not ſeem poſſible for us to create 
oodariſes' Good to ourſelves by Election, and to prefer what 
1 is thus created to all natural Good whatſoever. 
it is at” XXII. Theſe things, I confeſs, ought not to 
rended be done; but if nothing could be Tas which 
with this "ought not, there would be ng ſuch thing as a Fault. 
N As thereſore much Good ariſes from this Principle, 
of inning. ſo there is this Evil alſo, that by it Crimes and 
| Follies are committed; And jt has this Inconve: 


This mic "Hience, that it can do what it ought not. 
de wii XXIII From theſe and other Arguments which 
follows might be brought, I think Ic is evident that God 
the Judg- has given us a Principle of this kind,” and that our 
ment of Will is only determin'd'by itſelf. "They are miſt 
ſtanding, a ken therefore who affirm that either 1 
roſe from Paſſions, or Underſtanding, determine 10Ns, 
N ProBy eve Ber piey ho he RO ns 
dens that other things ple e or diſpleaſe us, viz. uch 
in us to As are * to the Appetites or Senſes, be- th 
ns, 


act with- fide thofe which we chooſe : Now it being ob- 
Key 0 ae we ave TERard oo We = 


ſulting the EE 


« 


1 Under- Re 
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and do not chooſe any thing repugnant ts them: 


_— 


— ——äů —u— ———— ͤ —n. 


8 but upon neceſſity, and that Men are of Opi- 
of nion, that the Judgment of the Underſtanding 
ot ought to be made uſe of in choofing, and being 
0 accuſtom'd to this kind of Choice, we become at 17 


laſt perſuaded that it is abſolutely neceſſary, and {5798 
that our Wills are always determin'd by fome — 
Judgment of the Underſtanding : at leaſt, that it + 
is a Condition requiſite in the Object, that the 101 
Mind judge the thing choſen to be good and a- 

greeable to the Appetites. Whereas the contraryx iff 
to all this is generally true, viz. that the Mind 118 
judges things ro be good becauſe we have willed i 


1d them, becauſe we have formed an Appetite in 
e. ourſelves by ſome antecedent Election, and thoſe 
ed things which we embrace by this fiitious Appetite, 
re 


as we may call it, give us equal Pleafure with that 
which we deſire by the Neceſſity of Nature. 


* 


XXIV. Nay we chooſe Objects which are con- We 


to trary to all the Appetites, contrary to Reaſon, and 4 in o-. 
ch deſtitute of all Appearance of Good, perhaps for bee 
Ir, this only Reaſon, that we may aſſert our Liberty Liberty, Fi 
le, of Election. Tis certain that every one can do which ie | 
nd this, and he that does it, proves by an Experi- w_ © 
ler ment that he is free, and has a Power of pleaſing gane , 15 
A himſelf -e Nor can RAR to be de- Bing 1 
ch termin'd by the Judgment of the Underſtanding 3 without | 
od for this cir Ars made by the Mind itſelf, and may 3 2 
ur ſerve equally for every Election, ſince it is dran wil 
ta- WH brom the Indifference of the Will ieſelf: and he 1 
es, who does any thing upon a reaſon which is made 1 
ns. by himſelf, and is indifferent to either Side, muſt 1 
as, be eſteem d to act in the ſame manner as if he had bl 
ch Cone it without any reaſon at all. Tia evident 
e- therefore that we have this Power, and make uſt | 1 
b. of che Appetites and Senſes only as Spies and In- 1 
bd tormers.z of Reaſon as a Counſelor z — 
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"Of Ma Evil. Clap. V. 


Will is Maſter of itſelf, and creates pleaſure for it- 
ſelf in Objects by Election. (59. 
NOE. 


(so.) Upon the whole it appears that the true deſcription of 
201 Vn muſt include thus 21G A Power of choofing 

not chooſing, or of chooſing either Side in any given Caſe 
naturally independent of any mediate or immediate, external 
or internal force, compulſion, influence or neceſſity 3 phyſi- 
cally indetermin'd by either bodily Senſations, Appetites, c. 
or mental Perceptions, Reaſon; 1 Tis an Ability 


of determining either among equal and indifferent Objects, or 


of preferring the purſuit of ſome before others that are entirely 
different from or contrary to them ; or laſlly, of preferring the 
very conſideration of ſome unknown Objects to all the teſt ; 
of deliberating upon, or attending to ſome particular Ideas, 
and reſolving to overlook others, - tho* equally: preſented to the 
Mind, and ſuppos'd to be of equal Importance. | 

All this is contain'd in the very Notion of à Se/F-moving 
Power; | (tho* none perhaps have given ſo full arid diſtin an 
Explication of it as our Author) for that which in ſtrine(s 
moves itſelf, ' is properly and phyſically independent ot, and 


indifferent to all external Movers, as long as it continues to 
do ſo; what is determin'd in certain circumſtatices by or ac- 


cording to particular Senſations, - Motives, c. and cannot 


poſſibly be determin'd either without or againſt them, is fo far, 
and in ſuch circumſtances, only moved, acted upon, and pure- 


ly paſſive. If then there be any ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, 
as an active Principle, it muſt be endow'd with ſuch an abſo- 
jute Indifference as our Author ſuppoſes : and when we ſpeak 
of the ffrongeft Motives, we don't mean ſuch as have the greateſt 


. phy cal Influence or Weight in turning the ballance of the 


111 (fince we ſuppoſe none of them to have any at all) but on- 
ly ſuch as the Mind moſt commonly determines jrſelf upon in 

& 3 and to argue from ſuch determinations/ that theſe Mo- 
tives--muſt have ſuch an Influence both abſolutely and com- 
paratively, i. e. whether taken by themſelves, or in oppoſition 
to each other; is manifeſtly to beg the Queſtion, and flill to 
ſuppoſe that it cannot move or direct itſelf, notwithſtanding 
dur moſt evident tion and experience of | the contrary. 
n we have ſuch experience, a little reflection on our- 

Ives will convince us. I think ſays §. C.) I may appeal 
to any conhdering Man, whether he. be not in all ordinary 
46 Caſes ſenſible of an ability of-darting his thoughts upon any 
n TY particu- 
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S ECT. II. 


Where it is ſhewn that Happineſs conſiſts in 
| Elections. „ g 


I. LROM what has been ſaid above, it appears The more 
that a Being endow'd with 'a Power of _— 
chooſing is more excellent and perfect than one the 15 tie 
| & 111] t is expos'd 
4, 5 to Moti- 
ons from without, and meets with leſs inconvenience. 


NO TES. Fi 


« particular Object, even antecedently to any deliberation, and 
« then, whether after deliberation about particular Objects he 
« cannot reſume his deliberation, and ſometimes vary his Jud 
* ment ; and whether, after the cleareſt Judgment, and m 
« deliberate Choice of particular things or actions, he be not 
« ſtill conſcious of a power of ſuſpending his practice, of res 
« ſuming the conſideration of the Objects whenever he'plea- 
„ ſes, or of immediately chooſing or praftifing the contrary, 
without being determin'd by impreſſions from without, or 
* impediments dem within. But we have no clearer proof of 
* our own Exiſtence than re th and I conceive we 
need not expect greater Evidence of any thing than we have 
* of our Exiſtence 1755 x 
If then our Mind has ſuch a power of ſeleſting ſome parti- 
cular Ideas out of many perceived by the Underſtanding; and 
attending to them alone without any previous apprehenfion of 
their nature and tendency, without any ſpecial Reaſon, Motive 
or Inducement whatſoever to ſuch particular Choice; if the 
Mind, 1 ſay, does in ſome Caſes exert. ſuch à power as this, 
then it is in theſs Caſes abſolutely free.” It cannot here be di- 
[p.} Impartial Enquiry; &. p. 42, 43. See alſo an Eſay at 
eagle, N 205, H. 
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| rel Evil, Chap. y 
that is without it: For that which neither ads 

nor is acted upon, is the fartheſt from Perfection, 
| ſince 


rected by the Judgment, ſince it js ſuppos'd to act independene. 
ly of Tod nay it may be T 21 ſometimes — = 
and dire&, or rather to obſtruct and ſubvert the Judgment it. 
ſelf, for as much as it confines that to ſome particular Objects 
only, and of conſequence renders it partial, and precipitates it 


in the Choice of theſe, and withdraws others from it, which 
were abſolutely neceſſary to a compleat View of the Subjecl, 


and an exact determination about it. Hence the f. ring of all 
Errors, at leaſt all criminal ones, hence vitious, abſurd-Elce. 


tions, and a Labyrinth of Woe. From the ſame Power alſo 
duely apply d proceeds the happy conſciouſneſs of Deſert, and 
in it is entirely founded all the reaſon of Reward. Its uſcful- 
neſs then, and neceflity, appear both -for the eſtabliſhment of 
Morality, the ground of all rational Happineſs ; and alſo, that 
we might always have wherein to pleaſe ourſelves, which (1s 
our Author has ſhewn in the latter end of SubſeR. 4.) other- 
wiſe we very often could not. Hence it appears I think ſuff- 
ciently, that this Power is one of our greateſt Perfections, tho 
(like all other Perſections that come ſhort of Infinity) it be 
liable to the greateſt abuſe, and fo capable of being tarn'd into 
the worſt of 1 
It remains to be enquired with our Author, whether all the 
Happineſs ariſing from it counterballances the Miſery, and con. 
ſequently, whether we and all other rational Creatures might 
not have been as well or better without it. But for this ſe 
Nang, 
We ſhall: here only add a Word or two in vindication of this 
Principle againſt the three principal Oppoſers of Liberty above 
mentioned. In the firſt place then, we don't aſſert that by this 
Power the Mind can chooſe Evil. as Evil, or refuſe Good «s 
Gead, i. o. that the former, as ſuch, is or can be a Motive for 
Choice, or the latter for Refuſal : But we ſay tMfat it can chooſe 
the one and refuſe the other without any particular Motive at all; 
(i.e. any drawn from the particular nature of the Object cho- 
ſen,) nay, in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt Motive (g. that Mo- 
tive which preſents the greateſt Happineſs, and which it ufual- 
ly does, and always — follow) purely by the force of its 
active or lelf-moving, Power [J.] 1 
* ia." | EY You'll 
[e.] See Jackſon'; Vindication of human Liberty, p. 49, Ce. ® 
the beginning of E. Strutt's Defence of Dr. Clarke's Notion, &c+ 
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St. 2. Of Moral Evil. 
ſince it is of, no more uſe in Nature than if it were 
nothing at all; that which is purely paſſive in its 
Vol I. A Opera 
e er | 


Yow'll ſay it does this to prove its own Power, and t 
pleaſure attending ſuch proof is the 14 Motive in the 
Caſes, T anſwer, that granting this to be ſo (which yet is 
very probable, as appears from what was obſerv'd from the 
E ſay on Conſciouſneſs in Note 45.) yet this, as our Author ob- 
ſerves, muſt be a Motive of its own creating, Which, with re- 
ſpect to Volition, is the fame as none at all. Nay this is the 


has a power of determining to think or act, and of pleafing it- 
ſelf in ſuch. determination, without any other Motive or Rear 
ſon but what 1s produced by itſelf, and follows that very de- 
termination; without any external Cauſe whatſoever ; in 
which Power all its Liberty conſiſts, and the greateſt Part of 
its . — as will appear in the next Section · 

Nor ſecondly, will ſuch a Power as this only make us liable 
to 2 Fry — 2 which is in — (as the Author of 
the Philgſaph. Enquiry and Leibnitx argue) but on the contrary, 
it often 4 true Good or Happineſs in thoſe things which 
of themſelves had none at all; and improves thoſe things 
which have, and alleviates thoſe which have the contrary Qua- 


lities; and of conſequence is not an JerperfeHion, but a very 


1 the valuable and neceffary Perfeftion. Our Author does not ſup. 
con · poſe us left to an abſolute, blind indifference in all Objects (as 
night Leibnitx often urges) without any Guide or Direction in the 
is ſee Choice of them; which would iadeed be an Imperſection; 

but affirms that the Mind or Man is ſenſibly and neceſſarily af. 


very thing we are endeavouring to prove, viz. that the Soul 


f this ſected by ſome, and informed by his Underſtanding of the Na- 


above ture and Effects of others, and ſo is ſufficiently directed to the 
y this Choice of theſe which are in themſelves good and agree. ble to 
od 4s his Conftitution, and vice verſa ; yet ſtill with the reſervation 
ve for of a full Power of following or not following that Guide, of 
thooſe n that Direction: Which Pomer therefore, 
tall; even in theſe Caſes, remains ſtill unaffected. In other Ob- 


| cho» jets, he ſhews that the Man is totally indifferent, which yet, 


t Mo- by an arbitrary Choice; he can, make to be no leſs conſtituent 
uſual- Parts of his Happineſs. ; | 
Whence, in the third place, a reply may be form'd to the 
common Queſtion, What Benefit is there in a Power of choof- 
ing freely among things that are really indifferent, and exactly 
like? We anſwer the Benefit of enjoy ing any n 
5 8 * q - W 2 
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3 e Moral Evil. Chap. V. dee 
Operations is one degree more perfect, but that dec 
which has the Principle of its Actions within itſelf, ons 
ſince it approaches, as it were, nearer to God, and I 
is more independent, is alſo more of itſelf, i. e. it con 
ſeems to be made for its own ſake, and chiefly to due 
reſpect its future Benefit, and on that account to one 
be more noble and perfect. Nor does it ſeem WM our! 
poſſible for a greater Perfection to be communi- ther 
cated than the fruition of ſuch a Principle. The the 
more free any one is, and the leſs liable to exter- P10: 
nal Motions, the more perfect he is: God has Ml con 
therefore multiply'd this kind of Creatures as far Wl be? 
as the Syſtem and order of his Work allow'd, and Wl (7:) 
"ak | decreed 


NOTES, 


which Enjoyment a Man could not poſſibly have without ſuch 
a Liberty, but muſt neceſſarily hang in perpetual Suſpenſe, 
without any Choice at all? This Leibnitæ owns to be an una- 
voidable conſequence of his Opinion [r.] and to avoid this Ab- 
ſardity, is driven to a greater, viz. to deny that there are any 
ſuch indifferent and equal things in Nature [ 5.] the contrary 
to which has been abundantly evinc'd already with reſpect to 
both God and Man. | | 

Laſtly, to the Argument againſt the Pofibi/ity of ſuch a Li- 
berty, ſo frequently repeated by the two Authors above men- 
tion'd, viz. that Actions done without any Motive, would be 
Ef+#:s without a Cauſe; We reply, in ſhort; that it is a plain 
Petitio Principij, in ſuppoſing Motives to be the real phy/ca/ 
efficient Cauſes (and theſe are the only Cauſes which can con- 
cern the preſent Queſtion) of Volition or Action, which we 
deny; and yet are far from ſuppoſing theſe Acts to be ab- 
ſolutely without a Cauſe ; nay we aflign them another, and af- 
firm that their only true and proper Cauſe is this ſelf- moving 
er and the only Cauſe of this is the Creator who communi- 
cated it. | 01> ab65-ox | 
On this Subject may be ſeen Dr. Clarke's Demonſirgt. p. 136, 
Sc. 2d Edit. — his Remerks, &c: p. 28, Cc. or Chis far- 
o- Reflections on Natural Liberty, Colleftion of Tratds, p. 388, 

. 95 = | 
| 7 EHait de Therdice, p. 161, Ee. 
] See bis 4th Letter to Dr. Clarke. 
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decreed that ſuch as are paſſive in their Operati- 


10 ons ſhould be ſubſervient to theſe. F | 
nd IT. Since therefore Happineſs, according to the j;,,,ineq 
it common Notion of it, is granted to ariſe from a ariſes 


due uſe of thoſe Faculties and Powers which every from the 
one enjoys; and ſince .this Power of determining. proper uſe 


* ourſelves to Actions, and pleaſing ourſelves in 1 ag 
nj. chem, is the moſt perfect of all, whereby we are &:. 1f 
he the moſt conſcious of our Exiſtence and our Ap- therefore 


proach towards God, our chief Happineſs wall A eb 


conſiſt in the proper uſe of it, nor can any thing gnz be the 


far be abſolutely agreeable to us but what is choſen,” moſt no- 

nd Ml (7:) It is ro be confeſs d that many external Ob- — dans, 

ed e e jets, tn ap- 
pinefs will confilt in the Exerciſe of it, l. C. in Elections. 


org. 5 
(T7) Againſt this it is objected, 1ſt, That the Author here 
$ 


unae deſcri ree-will to be a Power of chooſing this or that with- 
Ab- out any dependence either on the other Faculties or Attributes 
any of the free Agent, or on the Qualities of external Objects. 
rary Anſwer, The Author never ſaid or imagin'd that Liberty 
ct to was a power to chooſe in a Caſes without any dependence on 


the other Faculties or the Qualities of Objects, but the direct 
contrary ; 41%. that all other Faculties of the Agent were ta 
be conſider'd, his Appetites conſulted, and the fitneſs of Ob- 
jets obſerv'd, - He expreſly teaches that if a free Agent chooſe 


plain any thing contrary to the natural 8 without any Cauſe, 
2 be gives himſelf unneceſſary trouble, if any thing above his 


power to compaſs, or impoſſble in the Nature of things, be 


makes himſelf ſo far unhappy. That which the Author main- 
e ab- tains is only this, that Goodneſs is the Agreement of a thing 
d af. to ſome Appetite, and that agreement may either ariſe from the 
wing natural fitneſs of the Object to the Appetite, or the Appetlte's 


accommodating itſelf to the Object: that God has given us a 
power in many Caſes, and indeed in the moſt common Affairs 
of Life, to accommodate our will to things; that this is done by 
our chooſing, them and whatſoeyer, we ſo chooſe, if we can e 

joy it, as long as the Choice continues, will pleaſe us; and 
laſtly, that this power is of mighty advantage to us; for we 
can't expect that things ſhould always anſwer our natura ap 
Mtites, and therefore fince it is unreaſonable all the *. 


_ "Of M Evil. Chap. V. 


jefts, many chat are offer'd. by the Senſes, pleaſe 
us 3 


NOTES. 


ſhould be made to accommodate us, it is a great Benefit that 
God has given us 4 power to accommodate ourſelves to the 
things as we find them; if we make a right uſe of this power 
we may be always happy, for we may always chooſe ſuch 
things as we can enjoy, and reject thoſe that can't be had, and 
if we do ſo we may be always pleaſed. | 
Thus things may become or Evil to us by our Choice 
and our Happineſs. or Miſery will depend upon it. Now he 
t would in earneſt confute this Notion has but one of theſe 
two things to do, either firft, to ſhew that there is no ſuch 
Power or Faculty poſſible, or adly, That there is no advan- 


tage in it. 


I will put the rambling Objections that I have met with in 
as good a method as I can, tho? they are generally ſo little to 
the purpoſe, that it is harder to bring them in than anſwer 

az. Therefore | ig urgd that we know by experience that 
to make a Man pleaſe himſelf in his Choice, it is not neceſſary 


that he ſhould believe that he is not inſenſibly and 1mpercepti- 


bly directed to it by ſome external Cauſe; and the inference 
from this, if intended againſt the Author, muſt be, that there- 
fore a Man's chooſing athing doth not make it pleaſing to him: 
but nothing like this follows; all that can be juſtly inferr'd is 
that whether a choice be free or neceſſitated it is ſufficient to 
make the thing choſen agreeable. i 

It were in vain ta produce all the Inflances impertinently 
rought to prove that a neceſſitated choice may pleaſe us. Yet 

ſhew how ſtrangely ſome Authors can wander from the 
point I will examine one or two of them: Pirſt, it is faid, if 
a Man ſhould upon mature Deliberation reſolve on a thing, 
and whilſt about to execute it, on a ſudden a ſtrong impetuous 
Rog comes into his Mind to do ſomething elſe, and he fol- 
ows that and. ſucceeds, he would conceive an. extraordinary 
5 for he muſt imagine that God, a good Angel or his good 


ortune had prompted him to do it, and therefore it is not his 
-hoice pleaſes him. i N 
_ I anfiver, Firſt, it is plain fach a Man alters his Choice, 
nd makes a new one, and that new one pleaſes him; if his 
ner Choice continued, he coy'd. not have made the * 


; 
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but if we look into the ani ala > | 
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But 3dly, It is alledged that if the neſs of Man con- 
fits in hls Choice, ought to have left him fairly —_—_ 
4 1 ice, 
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this will appear to ariſe from hence only, that 


theſe are as Motives which induce us to.exert an 


Aa 3 Act 


dne, nor would the doing the thing he is about ptherwiſe ths 


tish him. 4 


ut 2dly, We muſt diſtinguiſh between the Choice and the | 


means of obtaining it. When ouce the Choice is made, the 
moſt eaſy and efftftual ways of 2 the thing choſen 
pleaſe us beſt. A Man is to fight a Battlez his choice is to con- 
quer, he thinks of means to execute it. Several ways occur and 
he pitches upon one, which pleaſes and is choſen nat for itſelf; 
but as ſubſervient to his deſire of Victory. An Angel appea 
and direQts him to another: none can doubt butt his will 
caufe extraordinary joy in him, becauſe it brings him to ob- 
tain his Choice by the moſt certain and infallible means. Now 
this is ſo far from 2 that Cholce is not the thing that 
gives goodneſs to O 
For here the only thing that makes him reje& what his 
ropoſed to him as the beſt means to obtain his Choice, is be- 
cauſe he has diſcever'd a better. On the other Hand, if 4 
General out of treachery ſhould op to loſe a Battlez and it 
happened in the hurry that he ſhou'd be forced to do ſomething 
that gain'd it, he would not pleaſe himſelf in the Action 
Here's a Victory that is good to one and ill to another, 
he OP lies plainly in the one's chooſing and the other's 
rejefting it. 

But 2dly, "tis objected, that a Fanſenift of Calninift who 
pives an ; and is perſuaded that 1 inſpires him to do 
o, is better pleaſed with himſelf than a Steict, who attributes 
to himſelf all the Glory of a charitable action. Well what 
then? Therefore things do dot pleaſe us becauſe we clioafe 


them No'ſuch matter. A true Chriſtian, call him Fanjenif, 


or what you will, chooſes to prefer the Glory of God to ths 
own, atid therefore he is better — to think the Glory of 
what he does belongs to God, than to himſelf, as this is more 
agreeable to his Choice. _ | A. 

In ſhott all the Tnſtarices I have ſeen are of the ſame Na- 


ture, and if there were a thouſand of them they all, receive the 


ame agſwer, they are nothing to the purpoſe, aud prove no 
more than that Men are beſt pleaſed with the moſt eſfectual 
means to obtain their Elections. 
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© Of Moral Evil, Chap. v. 
Act of Election, whereby we embrace them as if 
they were agreeable to the natural Appetites :. 5 
. ” | 388. , O 


NOTES. 


Choice, fo that neither the other Faculties of his Soul not 
Qualities of Objects ſhould have any power over him to re- 
ſtrain the uſe of his Freedom. | 
If I underſtand this right, the ne of it is that God 
ſhould not have given Man any particular Appetites determin d 
to their Objects, nor made any thing impoſſible for him to at. 
tain that he pleaſed to chooſe. This I confeſs had been a free. 
dom with a witneſs, for it had put it in the power of every 
Man to turn the World as he pleaſed. But if one Man had 
this power no other cou'd have had it. For things can be but 
one way at once, and if one Man had put them into a certain 
mites. all the reſt muſt either have been content with that or 
been miſerable; but God has put them in the way that is beſt, 
and fince they muſt not be changed he has given every Man a 
Power to conform himſelf to them, and pleaſe himſelf in the 
Choice : And to ſecure the prefervation of Men the better he 
has given them natural Appetites to ſuch things as are neceſſa- 
ry for their ſupport, and thereby guarded their Choice from 
hurting them as much as the nature of things, and the circum- 
| ſtances in which they are placed will permit; which is ſo far 
from being an injury, that it ie a great inſtance of Divine 
Goodneſs by ſetting -bounds to our Choice where it might 
hurt us, and leaving us in all other matters to pleaſe ourſelves 
by a free Election. Thus he has obliged us to take care of our 


. ves by a ſtrong Appetite to continue our Being, He has ſe- 


cured our feeding our Bodies by the Appetite of Hunger, ſo 
that we are uneaſy under it, and yet that uneaſineſs js not ſo 
great, but our choice, tho' with {ome difficulty, will male it 
pleaſing to us; and fo in all other Appetites by which we ate 
. prompted to ſupply our natural neceſſities. And thus they al- 
ways miſtake the Matter that preſume to teach God what he 
ſhould do. | © a 

But 4thly, It is urged, that we deſire Happineſs neceſſarily, 
and cannot chooſe Evil as Evil, and therefore our Choice does 
not make things agreeable, that is good. But I fee no manner 
of conſequence in the Argument, it rather proves the contra- 
ry. For we muſt take notice that Good add Evil are reſpective 
things, and have relation to ſome Appetite. Now we have {e- 
veral Appetites determin'd to their Objects, and the things 2 


greeable or diſagreeable to them are good or bad * 


7 


ed. . / Moral Bull. 
tho? the Will cannot be determin'd to Election by 


any thing but itſelf, oy it may be perſuaded to de- 


a 4 termine 


NOTES. 


to choice. But there are other things, that have no agreeable- 
neſs or inconveniency to any Appetite before Election, and 
then are good or bad as they agree with that Choice, Now 
'tis plain that there is nothing good or bad in reſpect of our 
natural Appetites, bit we can chooſe it, even Death itſelf : 
and therefore it is not meant of them or of this ſort of Evil, 
when we ſay we can't chooſe Evil. But it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible that we.ſhou'd what is contrary to choice, and ſo Evil 
in that ſenſe, for then we ſhou'd chooſe it and not chooſe it at 
the ſame time. This gives us the reaſon why we cannot chooſe 
Evil as ſuch j becauſe it is made good by our Choice. And if 
a Man's choice of things and enjoying them be that which 
makes him happy, it is impoſlible he ſhou'd not chooſe Happi- 
neſs, becauſe whilſt he chooſes and enjoys a thing, he cannot 
at the ſame time chooſe to reject and want it, that is to be un- 


happy. | 

Bot cthly, "Tis further objected that thoſe Who believe that 
they are only free from . 1 thoſe that think their Will 
is — mes by the Underſtanding, and thoſe who are of opi- 
nion that they poſſeſs indifference of Will are all equally con- 
tent with themfelves, ſo they chooſe conventently, that is, fo 
they enjoy their choice or attain ſome grea: good whether they 
foreſaw it or no. Ss 

I anſwer, this may be true, but nothing to the purpoſe 3 
ſince it is manifeſt all of them make a Choice, and provided 
they obtain what they have choſen they are fo far ſatisfy d, 
which only proves that whether we believe our Choice be ne- 
ceſlitated or voluntary, it is of ſo great force as to make the 
thiog choſen agreeable, i. e. Good, as long as the Choice 
aſts, | be 
The ttue point in Queſtion here is which of theſe Hypo- 
theſies will beſt ſecure the Happineſs of Men. As to the Firſt 
of theſe Opinions that ſuppoſes us free only from conſtraint, 
and that our Choice is neceſſarily determin'd to the good or ill 
we conceive in Objects, the Author has proved that on this 
ſuppoſition Happineſs is impoſſible, in his 5th Chap. SeR. 1. 
SubſeR. 1. par. 18. As to the zd, which ſuppoſes the Will to 
be determin'd by the laſt act of the Undertianding: this 1s 
ſhewn-to be equivalent to neceſſity, becauſe the Underſtandin 
is neceſſary and obliged to judge as things appear to it. And 


diſguſtful to the Natural Appetites. 


char they perform, and ate always 


of Morel Evil. Chap. v 
termine itſelf, in order to avoid what is abſurd and 
II. For 


as to the za, that places an indifference in the Will, the An- 


chor has ſhewn, Chap. 5. SeR. 1. Subſect. 2. par. 8. that mere 
indifference of Choice is of no uſe, but rather an impediment 


to Happineſs, except the Will have at the ſame time a power 


' to make the thing choſen agreeable. If ſuch a Power be in the 
Will, the Author ſhews SubſeR. 3. of the ſame Sect. Par. 22. 


chat the Agent poſſeſs'd of it may be happy tho? he have a very 


imperfe& Underſtanding and commit many Miſtakes 

It ought likewiſe to be conſider*d that if we really have this 
Power, it is not material whether we know or believe that we 
have it or no, for whatever our opinion of it be, it will do its 
own Work. If a Man believe himſelf free, as generally Men 


do, when he really is neceſſitated by a force he doth not perceive, 

he is never the freer on that account. And if he believe him- 

ſelf neceſſitated 3 to what he feels in his own Mind, as 
by 


ſome are per{waded to the ſophiſtical Arguments of vain 


| Philoſophers, he is never the leſs free for that. And hence 


it is that whatever opinion Men have waar pry the Freedom 


or neceſſity of choice, they are equally pleas'd or diſpleas d with 
It, when once it is made ; becauſe the pleaſure doth not ariſe 
from their opinion concerning the Faculty, but from the uſe 


of it. | 
But laſtly, tis ſaid that the good Angels and Saints in Hea- 


ven have no ſuch Liberty as this; that the good Angels are 


perfectly determin'd to love God, and the Souls of Men as ſoon 
as they enter Heaven, ceaſe to be indifferent to Good and Evil, 
and can't make any other than a good Choice, 
I this is intended againſt the Author's Poſition, the Inference 
muſt be either that the Angels and Saints do not chooſe to be in 
Heaven, or that, Heaven doth not pleaſe becauſe they chooſe to 
be there, neither of which Conſequences do at all follow. 
But then is it not ſtrange that a Liberty of indifference which 
remains no longer than our miſerable ſojourning on Earth, 
and is at an end as ſoon as a Man begins to be rerfeRty happy, 
ſhould be neceſſary to our Happineſs, and the Fountain of it 
here? To which I anſwer; that the whole Argument is found- 
ed on a great miſtake. . N | 
The Author believes that the Angels and Bleſſed in Heaven 
are happy only by this means, that they freely chooſe every act 
abls'to execute —_— 


$A. 2. 


Of u Rox! 
III. For 'tis certain that we make uſe of the 
Aſſiſtance of the. Underſtanding in Elections, and 
hold it as a Light before us to diſtinguiſh Good 
from Evil ; but we uſe. it as a; Judge and a Coun- 


ſellor, not as a Sovereign and Dictator : and to 


Election 
is the 
cauſe 
thin Woe 
pleale us. 


ſpeak the truth, in order to avoid fooliſh and hurt- 


ful 


\ 


NOTES. | 


chooſe. I do own that they never chooſe amiſs, nor ever will: 
but the reaſon of that is not want of Power, but becauſe either 
1ſt, their Circumſtances are ſuch that they have no opportu- 


| nity to make ſuch Choices: Or 2dly, becauſe they are fo well 


pleas'd with the choice they have made that they will never al- 
ter it; or zdly, becauſe their Experience has ſhewed them 
what miſery an ill choice has brought on them or others. 


Time was when ſome Angels made an ill choice and were 


thrown into Hell for it; can we wonder if thoſe that remain 


are grown wiſer, and have learnt by the miſery of their Fellows 


to chooſe better? The lame may be ſaid of the Saints. They 
may remember the Miſeries they ſuffer'd here on Earth, and 
that may teach them how to avoid the like : But to argue that 
becauſe they will not chooſe amiſs, therefore they cannot, is a 
falſe Coneluſion. The truth is, herein conſiſts their Virtue, 
their Goodneſs and Merit, that having the power to chooſe 
amiſs they will not, and being poſſeis d of a Faculty which 
they gray either uſe well or abuſe ; they mp it to the beſt. 
Thus we may. underſtand how the Saints and Angels are con- 
firm'd in Goodneſs, not mechanically, or by a phyſical reſtraint 
on their Wills, but by the firmneſs of their reſolution and ſteadi- 
neſs of choice, If the caſe were otherwiſe, their Virtue were 
no Virtue, nor any way praiſe worthy ; they would be good 
Creatures, as the Sun is good, but no more 
than to him. | | | 

Let us confider farther, that tho' the Angels and Bleſſed 
in Heaven ſhould have loſt their Freedom ſo far as not to 
be able to chooſe Evil, yet this doth not take away their Choice 
in other actions; We muſt not think that theſe bleſſed Crea- 


thanks to them 


tures are altogether idle, and have no buſineſs or exerciſe of 


their Faculties ; they ſarely employ themſelves in what is good, 
and as there may be great variety of actions in which they ma 
employ themſelves with pleaſure, there is till choice enoug 
left them, and the reaſon why one ſort of exerciſe pleaſes them 
more than another ariſes from their Choice. For having no 
, nece iuities 
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a — rather than to acquire what is good and 

agreeable, For whatever we chooſe will (as was 

 ſhewn before) be ipſo facto good and agreeable, 

except it lead us into ſomething contrary. to the 

Appetites, or otherwiſe abſurd. The Underſtand- 

ing therefore points out and admoniſhes us (as we 

'faid before) to avoid theſe external Evils, or to 

embrace the Good: but till we have exerted an 

Act of Election about them, theſe do neither be- 

come abſolutely agreeable, nor the others odious. 

We have prov'd before that this is the Caſe, and 

it will be evident from Experience to any one that 

conſiders it. If then nothing pleaſe us but what 

is in ſome reſpect choſen, tis manifeſt that our 
* muſt be ſought for in Election. 

He there- IV. We have ſhewn above, that an intelligent 

| = that Creature, which is merely paſſive in its Operati- 

s a free : F F "F 

power of Ons, cannot be made entirely happy: for as it is 

chooſing, liable to external Motions, it muſt neceſſarily meet 

can al-. with hurtful as well as uſeful Objects; for all things 

e cannot be uſeful, It remains therefore, that a 

Firſers Creature which is to be exempt from all kind of 

Grief ſhould have the Principle of his own Ha 

pineſs within him, and be able to delight himaſcl 


1 
NOTES, 


\ neceſſities to ſupply by labour as we have here, no particular 
exerciſe is neceſſary to them, and therefore nothing can be ſup- 
poſed to make one exerciſe more pleaſing than another, but 
their Chcize. And in truth we count ourſelves the moſt hap- 

y here when we have no particular buſineſs to oblige us to 
| . but are left to employ our time as we pleaſe. 
But laſtly, we don't know how e 'tis with the Saints and 
Angels in Heaven, we knqw they are happy, but how or by 
what means we are entirely ignorant, and maſt be till we get 
there, and therefore no argument ought or can be drawn from 
the ſtate of their Happineſs to ours. - | 


W's 


eck 2. Of Moral Evil. 


in what manner ſoever external things be diſpos'd, 
i, e, that he have the Government of his own Ac- 


tions, and may pleaſe: himſelf by willing either 
this or ſomething elfe : Such an Agent as this is, 
will be ſatisfied with any Object that occurs; ſince 
Objects are not choſen by him becauſe they pleaſe ' 
him, but on the contrary, pleaſe him becauſe they 
are choſen Whoever therefore has free Choice 
may. make himſelf happy, viz. by chooſing every 

thing which befalls him, and adapting his Choice 

to things.” 9 — 

V. And it is by this Means only that Creatures We can 
ſeem capable of being made completely happy: chan 
for ſince things * are neceſſarily fix d by gon 5 
certain Laws, and cannot be chang' d, it remains nabe them 
that the Elections be alter'd, in order to make conform- 
them conformable to things, i. e. to the Will of ble to 4 
God: for thus free Agents will have a Power in e 
themſelves of attaining Happineſs. Hence it is tain Hap- 
that we are ſo frequently admoniſh'd in Holy pine 
Scripture to be conformable to God * ; on this Point 
our Salvation and Happineſs turn : And with good 
reaſon ; for what is Happineſs, if not to be in every 
thing as we will or chooſe ? But he who chooſes to 
conform himſelf in all things to the Divine Will, 
muſt certainly be always what he would be, and 
will never be diſappointed in his Choice : however 
external things fall out, a Perſon thus diſpos'd may 
enjoy Happineſs, nor does any one ſeem to have 
been capable of it on other terms. 

VI. But perfect Happineſs, may ſome ſay, is _ of 
not to be expected; for thoſe Beings which are u- and the 
nited to terreſtrial Matter muſt neceſſarily be af- natural 
fected with the Motions of it, as was ſhewn before, Appetites 

N | Fj and Liegle, 
in this preſent ſtate, and hinder our Happineſs from being perfect. 


® Rom, 12, 2: Calzſt 3. 1, 2, &c. 


and cannot bear the diſſolution of the Body, or 
the impairing of its Organs (which are yet uni- 
voidabſe) without ſome Pain and uneaſy Senſation. 

I confeſs, abſolute Felicity is by no Means to be 
hoped for in the pfeſent State: But yet the more 
our Elections are conformable to things, the more 
Happy we are; if then our Elections were perfectly 
free, we ſhould alſo be at _— to enjoy perfect 
Happineſs : but ſince the care of qur Bodies, and 


the natural Appetites diſturb our Elections, and 


ſometimes byaſs them t6 one Side, we cannot 
pleaſe ouſelves in PFlections abſolutely, and without 
a Mixture oft Uneaſineſs; For tho they afford 
Delight, and even greater thati the natural A 
rites, yet they do not remove all manner of Un- 
eaſineſs, nor extinguiſh the Senſe of Pain. While 
therefore we are in this State, we muſt acquieſce 
with a mix'd and imperfect Happitieſs; ſuch as the 
preſent State of things affords ; and it is plain that 
this, ſuch as it is, ariſes only trom Elections. For 
tho? we cannot by mere Election always extin- 
guiſh the Pain and Uneaſineſs which ariſes from 
our being forc'd to bear ſuch things as are _— 
ful to the natural Appetites, yet we catl e 
to bear theſe things, and pleaſe ourſelves in that 
Choice; the Conſciouſneſs of our Powers in bear. 
ing theſe ſurpaſſing the Uneaſineſs of Pain, nay 
133 augmenting the Pleaſure ſo far as that the 
Exceſs of it ſhall overcome the Pain arifing from 
the fruſtrated Appetites by ſo man Cy as 
could have been obtain'd, if there had n no 
contrariety between them and the Election. For 
inſtance, if one feel two Degrees of Pain from a 
Diſtemper, and receive ſix Degrees of Pleaſure 
from an Election to bear it with Patience and De- 
corum ; ſubſtracting two Degrees of Pain from 
theſe ſix of Pleaſure, he has four of ſolid Pleaſure 
. r remaining: 


S8 TEASs T 


, 


remaining + He will be as happy. therefore as one 1 
n1- that has four Degrees pufe and free from all Pan ... Wl 
'on. " this be granted to be e. we may be as 
be ppy with the natural Appetites, as if we had 1 
ore been without them, nor ſhall we have any reaſon 1 
ore to complain of them. (L.) W [oy 
ly V IP 4 VIL And 1 

l ) The true advantage of ſuch a Faculty appears in many e 
not WS as is obſerv'd in the Book. Firſt, when by the (4318 
out courſe of Nature and the Order of the World we are obliged 4.18 
ord to undergo many things contrary to our natural Appetites, ma- 9 
| ny things painful and diſagreeable. zdly, when by the weak- 108 
* neſs of our Underhanding we are obliged to makes choices the I 1 

N- conſequence of which we cannot ſoreſee, as it mult often hap+ l 1 
nile pen to a finite Underſtanding. zdly, when the general good 1 
{ce of the World requires us ta ſacrifice our particular Intereſt or 4 | 
the Appetite. Laſtly, where there is little or no difference in = 
| matter of choice as it happens in moſt things of Life. In all 1 
hat theſe and many other Caſes the right uſe of this Faculty gives 1 
For us eaſe and Satisfaction, and without it we muſt be in contin- wu 


—— — —y—̃— 


tin ual torment. 1: * Hor? iT 
If it be ſaid that Reaſon tells us we ought to be content ard 


mn ſubmit in fach caſes, and thetefore if the Will be determin'd ji 
uſt- by the laſt. act of the Underſtanding, there will need no ſuch X i 
ofe Faculty as the Author pleads for, that can make a thing good | 
hat by chooſing.” I reply, on the contrary this very caſe ſhews the 
neceſſity of ſuch a Faculty. For ſuppoſe J am fick and feel | 
* great pain, my Underſtanding tells me this is unavoidable, | 
nay that it is the Will of God and the courſe of nature, and there- 
the fore J ought to bear it with patience. If I have a power of 
om ehooſing thus to bear it, and by that choice of making it plea - 
— me, it is to very good purpoſe that my Underſtanding 
as makes this repreſentation, for by means thereof I obtain a de- 
no gree of Happineſs in the midſt of all the natural Evils that op- 
For reſs me. But if I have no-ſuch power to chooſe, or if I chooſe 
_> and that choice does not make the thing I ſuffer better, it is in 
vain that my Underftandiog makes ſuch a repreſentation ; it 
ure only tells me that I am mi etable, but yields me no help. 
De- Counſellors are of great uſe to a Perſon that has a Power to 
om execute whit they adviſe, otherwiſe their advices are in vain; 


N and only ſerve to augment the Perſon's Miſery by ſhewing his 
þ impotende ws help: himſelf, : Tis thut between the Under. 
g 1 . | # ſtanding 
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We have 
reaſon to 
admire 


the Divine Wiſdom which created an Appetite that has wherewith to pleaſe 


© Of Moral Evil, Chap. v. 


VII. And here, by the . we may admire 
the Divine Goodneſs and Wi 
ebe 208 1 Objects 


itſelf in its own Nature, howſoever external things be diſpoſed, 


NOTES. 


ſtanding and the Will, if we ſuppoſe no power in the Will by 
chooſing to make Objects agreeable or diſagreeable, it is in 
vain for the Underſtanding to adviſe us to chooſe them, To 
what purpoſe ſhould we chooſe them, when our Choice can 
— no alteration in them as to their Good or Evil Quali- 
ties | ö | 

But here it will be faid that antecedent to the Choice there 


is a goodneſs in bearing fickneſs ny, and the Under. 


ſtanding by repreſenting that neſs to the Will determines 
it to chooſe it, and from that ſenſe of Good ariſes the pleaſure 
and eaſe we find in patience. But this I think is a plain miſ- 


take: for we often find one Man of better ſenſe than another 


— under pain, whilſt che weaker makes it eaſy to him- 
If you diſcourſe theſe two you'll find that the Man of better 
Underſtanding has a much clearer repreſentation of all-Motives 
that may induce patience than the other, knows exactly all the 
benefits of Contentment, and how much it is his intereſt to 
comply with his circumſtances, and yet he does it not. How 
then comes this difference? Whence can it ariſe but from 
this that the one chooſes to comply and the other does not ? 
If it be merely the reaſons and motives being more advantage- 
oufly repreſented to one Man than the other, that makes the 
one patient the other impatient under pain; either that repre- 
ſentation ariſes from ſome free act of the Will, or from ſome 
natural or accidental diſpoſition, inclination or- circumſtance 
of the Agent. If from a free act of the Will, then it recurrs 
to what was pleaded for at the firſt, ig. that we are pleaſed be- 
cauſe we chooſe But if the repreſentation that-determines our 
Choice ariſe from any natural or accidental diſpoſition, &. 
theſe being all external to the Will, and out of its power, tis 
plain the determination can't be free. He is a happy Man to 
whom ſuch a diſpoſition, Qc. hap but he can't be look'd 
on as more virtuous or * than he that chooſes ill 
becauſe he wants them. He may be commended as Gold or 
wels are, becauſe he has ſome things that agree to dur deſires, 

t not as an Agent that merits thanks or praiſe far „ 


dom, which (ſince 


Ol 


. 


f Moral Bot 


Objects are generally fix d and confin'd under cer- 
tain Laws) could create an Appetite that 2 — 
| IR Ve 


NOTES. 
Aud here I maſt obſerve that the generality of Men imagine 


that. every thing antecedently to choice is either Good or Evil, 


and we {» far concerned in it, that except we could pciſe the 
whole World exactly, and ballance all future conſequences 
with reſpect to our convenience or inconvenience, we could 
never perform any act but what muſt either contribute to our 
Happineſs or -hinder it. But this is a moſt falſe Seppabtion 
and contrary to reaſon as well as experience, For it happens 
in a thouſand Inſtances that the things we chooſe are of fo lit- 
tle moment as to be perfectly indifferent to us, and that onl 
pleaſes beſt which we chooſe. A Man is walking in a bow 
ing-green; the exerciſe of 'his Limbs, is all that he deſigns, 
and which way ſoever he walks he is equally pleaſed. But if 
any hinder him after he has choſe his way, or force him to a 
different one, it will provoke his Anger, and perhaps put him 
on a Quarrel that may coſt him his Life. | 
There's no neceſſity therefore that to make an equilibrium 
for the Will, the World ſhould be ſo divided that all impreſ- 
fions from one part, and the other ſhould be actually equal, 
for as a Man may turn the beam of 3 ballance with his hand, 
tho? as many weights lie in the other Scale as it can hold, ſo 
the Will may determine itſelf, tho' al! the conſiderations the 
World affords lay in oppoſition to the thing we chooſe, but it 
oſten happens that the World affords none at all either way, 
and then the Will turns the ballance as it pleaſes: And in 
truth, if our Happineſs were concern'd in every circumſtance 
of Life, it were unreaſonable to oblige us to chooſe before we 
knew them all, which is impoſſible, and ſo God would have 
made a right Choice depend on an impoſſible Condition. 
Whereas if we have a. power by the pleaſure of our Choice to 
ballance the inconveniencies that happen from outward things, 
it ſufficiently juſtifies the Divine Gogdneſs, tho' he has put us 
in ſuch Circumſtances. that it is impoſlible always to regulate 
our Choice as we would have done had we foreſeen all the 
Conſequences that attend it. | 
But here tis urged, that tho“ a Man doth not always per- 
ceive the reaſon which determines him to chooſe one of the 
two things that ſeem perfectly equal, yet there is always ſome 
ſecret. impreſſion that does determine him. But this is to ſup- 
poſe the very thing in Queſtion ; juſt as if a Man TR 
us 
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will is determin'd as mechanieally as matter is by impulſe. If 
But we carry the Matter yet mych farther, and that * 
where there are many ang ſtrong Motives, great conveniency 
and agreebleneſs to our patura} Appetites on one fide, and no- 6nd 
thing but the exerciſe of our Liberty on the other, we often thin 
refer that to all theſe Motivey, and are well pleaſed with our- ny 
Fa ves, when we have done ſo. | 
The Men that might live an cafy and quiet Life engage in 1 
buſineſs, toi] and labour, and every one is ſo well pleaſed with zin; 
his Choice, that it is hard to ſay amongſt ſo many ſtates, and 
ſuch variety of Conditions which are moſt happy : and tho' a. 
they ſometimes complain when prefſed with inconveniences, ceſſit 
yet as Horace obſerves, hardly one would change if an Option Bu 
were given him. If the things themſelves pleaſe abſtractedly from ith. 
Choice, moſt Men being of one Make, and having the ſame bn 
Paſſions, Wants and Appetites, ' thoſe only that had all things take ; 
ſuitable to thoſe Appetites cou'd be pleaſed, and all the World L os 
wou'd be confined to one way of living. Conf 
But as Happineſs ariſes trom the Choice, it ſo happens that eacre 
In the — . of — 6; — 3 — are placed, know 
ey generally are pret ually happy, ule they enjoy Death 
their Choice. 4 nd i a life hat ſeems intolerable to I 
me, and deſlitute of all thoſe things that are agreeable to my preeal 
natural ya pes ſuppoſe then I am forced to that kind of unavo 


Life, muſt I geeds be miſerable ? 1 if we 
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1 have where with to ſatisfy it within itſelf ; and might N 
0] render any State agreeable, barely by willing it. itf 
; e | bh * 
a | ha 
ö about to ſolve an ObjeRion, to which he cou'd find no ther ch 
0 anſwer, by telling the Ohjector that it cou'd not be true, be- " 
1 covk 4 it were, the poſition againſt which he produced it muſt W 
9 . * re 
1 In ſhort, we prove the Freedom and. Indifference of the 15 
4 Will by producing many Inſtances where there is no motive to 
1} determine it one way more than the other; Nay, when all 
1 viſible Motives are againſt it. To which the Enemies of Free- 
| will reply, tis true, they can't produce or find any reaſon; 
i but there is one, tho' imperceptible to the Man that chooſes as 
| well as to the reſt of the World. Which as it is ſaid without 3 
1 reaſon needs none to confute it. | 010 
1 But they ought to remember that to chooſe any thing for a But 
ji} reaſon not known or obſerv'd ; is to chooſe without Treaſon ; a _ 
1 reaſon unknown is no reaſon gt all, except they Il ſay that the ire 
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Now Free- Will has this 2 by accommodating 
itſelf to Objects, when the 


not be chang'd. For the Man will be no leſs 
happy who chooſes what he knows will come to 


chooſes; the one may be always done, the other 
is often impoſſible: this therefore, or none, is the 
Way to arrwe at Happineſs. Tis hard to com- 
prehend how he can fail of Happineſs who has it 
in his Power to pleaſe himſelf. This ſeems to 

Vol. II. „r have 


NOTES. 


my choice, not from any Motive which my Underſtanding af- 
fords me, for it repreſents it as difagreeable in every reſpect. 
But I will chooſe it and reſolve to follow it, that it may pleale. 
me, _ by the force of that Choice it will at length become 
agree: ble. | 

"If it be Gid that the neceſſity which is on me to lead that 
ſort of Life determines my Choi-ez,. I anſwer, that quite con- 
ey trary nothing is more oppoſite to choice than force, and we 
find nothing is apter to make us reject and be diſpleaſed with a 
ften thing than to ſee it forced on us. My. being forced thorefore 
our- on Ship- board would rather raiſe an averfion than pleaſere in 
me; but as ſoon as by the power of my Free-will I reſolve to 
Fe In live that Life, and be pleiſed with it, I find the pleaſure be- 
gin and grow upon me. If there be any Wiſdom in the World 
undoubtedly this is the. Maſter-piece, to make all things. eaſy 
tho to us by chooſing the ſtate and condition of Life in which ne- 
nces, ceſſity by placed us, 
on But my Underſtanding repreſenting the evil and hardſliip of 
a thing with the neceſſity of bearing it, will no way contri- 


ſame bute to my eaſe except at the ſame time it aſſure me that I can 
uf take away or diminiſh the natural Evil that accompanies it, if 
Tor! | chooſe to endure it with Contentment. Without this the 


Conſideration of the neceſſity that is upon me would rather 
enereaſe the difficulty and uneaſineſs 1 feel, thin allay it; as 
knowing, the danger of à diſtemper encreaſes à Man's fear of 
Death, if at the ſame time no remedy be offer'd, - 

In ſhort, the exerciſe of this Faculty of making things a- 
greeable by Choice is all the remedy Nature affords us under 
unavoidable ſufferings ; if we have it not, we have none; and 


putting us in ſuch Circumſtances where we neceſſarily muſt 
undergo ſuch Evils. HY | 


Objects themſelves can- 


paſs, than he who brings that to paſs which he 


we have, it takes off the complaint we make againſt God for 
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have been the Opinion of the ancient Stoics, who 
had the ſame thoughts of Liberty with thoſe laid 
down above, bur did not explain them diſtinctly, 
nor comprehend the whole Series of the Matter, 
However, tis very plain that they placed Hap- 
ineſs in the Uſe and Election of ſuch things as are 
in our own Power, which yet would be impoſſible, 
if we were not able to pleaſe ourſelves in Elec- 


bangs ts 1 SECT 


NOTES. 


(60.) Our Author's mentioning the Stoics here, might pro- 
bably give Leibniz his reaſon to ſuſpect him of maintaining all 
the abſurd Conſequences which that Sect are ſaid to have drawn 


from the above mentioned et They indeed (if they be 


not greatly miſrepreſented) urg'd it ſo far as to aſſert, that no- 
thing external could hurt or incommode us except we pleas'd: 
That all Good and Evil was entirely in our Power, and of our 
making, and conſequently that all outward things were indif- 
ferent and alike to us, antecedent to our own Choice. Which 
Notions, being contrary to every Day's Experience in Plea- 
ſure and Pain, led them on to deny that the latter was proper- 
ly an Evil, or rather that there was any difference at all be- 
tween them. This Doctrine is indeed liable to Leibnitz's Ob- 
jections of confounding all the diſtinctions of things, — of 
contraciting the natural Appetites, — making Reaſon and 
Underſtanding uſeleſs, — and ſubverting all the other Facul- 
ties of the Mind. Theſe and the like Reflections, I ſay, are 
juſtly made upon the Doctrine of the Szozes, as they have ge- 
nerally expreſs'd themſelves, and overthrow a kn 22 
Indifference of the Mind to will in all Caſes; but are nothing at 
all to our Author, who never contended for it; but on the 
contrary, inſiſts upon a neceſſary, fix d, and unalterable dif- 
ference in the Natures of things, according to the preſent Sy- 
ſtem ; and has allow'd their full force to both Reaſon and the 
natural Appetites, all over the laſt Section, as well as in the 
foregoing Chapters of this Book, 

But this has been explain'd in the Notes above. For an ap- 
plication of this Sect. ſee 9. 5. S ubſect. 2, and the Notes to 
J. 3. Subſect. 3: | | 
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1 Concerning undue Blectianm 


kind of Elections are to be called undue _ : 4 1 
ones: For it appears that God has given us this chooſe is 
Faculty of chooling, that we may pleaſe ourſelves Miſery; 
in the uſe of it, and be happy in the fruition of we Ichooſe 
thoſe Objects which we chooſe. . For it is a Hap- egg, 
pineſs to obtain the things choſen, and Miſery to when we 
be fruſtrated and fall ſhort of them. Whenſoever chooſe _ 
therefore we knowingly make ſuch a Choice, as 1 
hot to be able to enjoy the things choſen, tis plain ud: 
that we chooſe fooliſhly and unduely : for we bring This is 
upon ourſelves unneceſſary Miſery, ſince we could done iſt. 
have choſen otherwiſe with equal Pleaſure. Who- N ſack 
ever then chooſes knowingly what he cannot ob- PER 
tain, or what may produce unneceſſary trouble to are 12 
himſelf or others, he muſt be eſteem'd to chooſe lt. 
unduely. And this may be done, firſt, If any 
one chooſe Impoſſibilities. It may ſeem ſtrange 
that any Perſon ſhould chooſe a thing which is im- 
poſſible, knowing it to be ſo; but tis very pro- 
— that this has happen'd ſometimes, as was faid 
II. Secondly, If he chooſe ſuch things as are Secondly, 
inconſiſtent with each other: he that does this con- . 4 
tradifts himſelf, and evidently cuts off all hopes of pings are 
Enjoyment, When we will any thing, we muſt choſen 
take all its neceſſary conſequences together wick it. which are 
; On B b 2 . ij Vo inconſiſtent. 


® Sea. 11 gubſect. 5. pat. 10 113 12. 


1 FRA hence it is ſufficiently evident what To fall 
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Thirdly, 
If the 
things 
choſer be 
not in the 
power of 
the Elec- 
tor. 


/ Moral Evil. Chap. V. 

But all things here are of a mix'd kind, and no- 
ing is pure from all degrees of Bitterneſs : ye 
often therefore will that part in a certain thing 
which 1s agreeable to the Appetites, and refuſe the 
reſt : but this is in vain, ſince the agreeable Parts 
cannot be ſeparated from the diſagreeable ones: 
we muſt therefore either chooſe or reje& the whole, 
He that does otherwiſe cannot poſſibly ſatisfy him- 
ſelf, ſince he muſt bear with what he would not: 
He is therefore voluntarily unhappy by an undue 
Election | 
III. Thirdly, he muſt be eſteem'd to chooſe un- 


duely, who aims at ſuch things as he knows not to 


be in his Power. For it is hazard whether he 
enjoys thoſe things that are not in his Power; and 
it is fooliſh to commit our Happineſs to Chance; 


while therefore it is in our Power to chooſe only 
ſuch things as we are certain of obtaining, we riſk 


our Happineſs, or throw it away when we purſue 


Fourthly, 
If any 
chooſe 
that which 
is pre oc- 
cupy*d by 
the lawful 
Choice of 


others. 


. Uncertainties': Now we owe as much Happineſs 


to ourſelves as is in our Power, and ought to uſe 
our utmoſt -Endeavours to attain it; but we loſe 
this by undue Election when we deſire thoſe things 
which we know to be out of our Power. 

IV. Fourthly, That alſo is an undue Election, 
which obliges us to ſeize thoſe things that are law- 
fully occupy d by the Elections of other Men. To 
be diiappointed of an Election is Miſery, as 
we ſaid before 3 to enjoy it, Happineſs. Every 
one therefore that is endow'd with a Power of 
chooſing, has a right to the enjoyment of the thing 
choſen, ſo far as is neceſſary to the Exerciſe of his 


own Faculties, and is no impediment to the Good 
of others. But he muſt be eſteem'd an impedi- 
ment to the Good of others, who will appropriate 


— " ;: 


£34 


to himſelf what is common, or aſſume more and 
greater Advantages from the common Stock * 
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fall to his Share. Thoſe, things then which are pre: 


occupy*d by the Choice of other Men, belong to 
the Chooſers, and cannot juſtly be taken from 
them: therefore he that covets them would have 
what is not his due: i. e. endeavours by an undue. 
Election to rob others of their Right. This is to 
be reterr*d in an eſpecial Manner to ſuch things as 
are pre-occupy'd by the Choice of the Deity; 
for theſe are to be eſteem'd by all as facred and 
prohibited: nor can any one meet with Succeſs 
that oppoſes himſelf. to God, and chooſes what 
God diſapproves. For what God wills muſt ne- 
ceſſarily' come to paſs, but God wills the Happi- 
neſs of all Men as far as it is poſſible ; therefore 
he that offends unneceſſarily againſt the Happineſs 
of any one, is ſuppos'd to offend againſt God, and 
to chooſe” what is not his due. n 

V. Fifchly, On this account it is unlawſul for Fiſthly, 
us to deſire thoſe things which are buriful: to our- ay 
(clves or others. By: burtful things 1 underſtand ming, 
thoſe that lead to natural Evils, vz. ſuch as are which 
prejudicial to the Body or Mind, It appears from tend to 
what has been ſaid, that things pleaſe us becauſe 4 
they are choſen, but Reaſon perſuades us to ab- * Sag 
ſtain from ſuch Elections as may prove pernicious without 
to our own Minds, or thoſe of others, or ſuch as be Ne- 
defraud the Appetites.unneceſſarily : for we owe a . 
Gratification to theſe Appetites, when it can bt 
procured without greater Detrimeng. Therefore 
an Election oppoſed to theſe gratis, and without 
any reaſon, mult be Jadg'd an undue one, becauſe 
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A Evil, Chap. v. 
ir deprives us of the due Enjoyment of our Appe- 


tites. (V) 2 8 
ee 
) It has been objected, that tis a Contradiction for God 
to create ſuch a Faculty as is above deſcrib'd, and yet that it 
ſhou'd chooſe amiſs: for what can be amiſs to a Faculty that 
can make every thing good by chooſing it? But the anſwer is 
plain, the Faculty is not ſo indifferent but it has Limitations, 
and he that has limits certainly does amiſs by tranſgreſſing 
them. Tho' there is a natural Power in the Will to chooſe 2 
thing in oppoſition to all its natural Appetites and the dictates 


[ 


of the Underſtanding, and hereby to give itſelf ſame degree of 


pleaſure for the time, and we ſee that it ſometimes doth 6; 
yet the Evils that proceed from ſuch an exorbitant exerciſe of 
this noble Faculty plainly ſhew that it ought not to have done 
ſo; and the Author never ſaid or imagin'd any one would 
think he meant that Wiſdom and Prudence were uſeleſs to ſuch 
an Agent, or that he ought not to regulate the exerciſe of this 
Faculty ſo as to prevent its chooſing impoſſible abſurd or in- 


conſiſtent things, or the claſhing of his Choices with his na- 


tural Appetites and their Satisfaction. A King muſt have : 
Power to puniſh his wicked Subjects with Death, and to re. 
ward thoſe that deſerve it with Honours and Riches : if he had 
not this Power, he could not govern. But ſhall he therefore 
kill the innocent and ſquander away his Favours on the unde. 
ſerving ? So a Man has Free-will by which he. may chooſe 
Objects, and gratify himſelf in the Choice; doth it therefore 
follow that he may chooſe things impoſſible, things beyond 


his power, or contrary to his natural Appetites ? Yet if he had 


not this natural Power to chooſe; he could no more be happy 
than a Prince could goyern that had not the Power of Rewards 
Ä W 1 
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How it is poſſible for us 10 fall into undue 
Elections. 


oe. T IS difficult to comprehend, as was ſaid be- 

fore, how one can fall ſhort of Happi- 
neſs who has it in his Power to pleaſe himſelf, yet 
if he chooſe in the foregoing Manner, or the like, 
he muſt neceſſarily fail of his Choice, and his Ap- 
petite be fruſtrated, i. e. he muſt be unhappy. 
But how is it poſſible, you'll ſay, that any one 
ſhould make ſuch a Choice ? + I anſwer, This may 


This is 
done five 
ways. 


proceed firſt, from Error or Ignorance. Secondly, 


from Inadvertency or Negligence. - Thirdly, from 
Levity. Fourthly, from a contracted Habit. Fifth- 
ly, — other Appetites implanted in us by Na- 
ture, Not that the Will can be determin'd by 
theſe or any thing elſe which is external; but that 
from hence it takes an handle and occaſion of de- 
TRIPS icſelf, which it would not have had other- 
wiſe. ah 
II. Firſt, As to the firſt of theſe, we have 
ved before that we are liable to Errors and Igno- 
rance; and that this is to be reckon'd among the 
natural Evils. When therefore we are forc'd to 
chooſe among things not ſufficiently known, -our 
Errors are not to be charg'd upon us, nor is it cre- 
dible that God will * them to prove fatal to 
4 us. 


+ See Locke's Chapter of Power, 5 57, Ce. 
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Of Moral. Evil. / Chap. V. 


us. But when we are under no manner of Neceſ- 
ſity, an Election oſten preſents itſelf to us in Mat- 
ters ſufficiently underſtood, and then we hurry on 
without a ſtrict and careful Enquiry, and chooſe 
Impoſſibilities, Cc. and therefore are not entirely 
free from Fault, ſince we ought to deliberate and 
examine things before Election. 8 
Secondly, III. Secondly, Theſe undue Elections therefore 
By Negli- happen thro' Inadvertency, for by due Care we 
might perceive the Good and Evil which is in Ob- 
jects; but being negligent and ſupine, we are fre- 
quently impoſed upon, and ſuffer for our Negli- 
gence, by falling into the foremention'd Incon- 
5 veniencies. | n | 
Thirdly, IV. As to the Third, Since the Pleaſure of a 
By giving free Agent conſiſts in Election, *cts no wonder that 
too great he gives himſelf as large a Scope as he can in the 
genc2 to Exerciſe of it. Neither will it be any thing ſur- 
the Exer- priling, if in this full Exerciſe of Elections, he 
ciſe of ſometimes tranſgreſs the Bounds preſerib'd him by 
Election. God and Nature; and light upon ſome things 
which are attended with no very proſperous Iſſue, 
(viz. Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities) ſince he will 


attempt every thing. For he pleaſes himſelf in the 


Trial, tho* he be unfortunate in the Event; but this 
is no Excuſe ; for every one is obliged to take care of 
himſelf, leſt he be too fond of indulging new Ele- 
ctions, and from Levity become unduely offenſive 
to himſelf or others. ct RT. 
Fourthly, V. Fourthly, We ſee that frequent Choice 
By OH. creates an Habit; this ſeems to proceed from hence, 
nacy, ora that as we delight in an Election often repeated, 
we are eaſily induc'd to hope that the fame Plea- 
ſure will always follow the ſame Act, whereupon 
we grow ſupine and negligent, and diſregard the 
Alterations of things; and he that does this 1 
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v. . e Md Bull. 


ef eaſily fall into ſuch Elections as will not be attend- 
at- ed with Succeſs. Beſide, 'tis difficult for us to 
on change thoſe Elections, the Delight of which is 


fix'd and, as it were, riveted in the Mind by fre- 
quent Experiment: Yet we are not excuſable for 


der to avoid the Uneaſineſs attending the Change 


narrowly, we ſhall find that moſt undue Elections 
ariſe from this unſeaſonable Perſeverance, all 
which come juſtly under the Cenſure of a culpable 

Obſtinacy. | 
VI. Fifthly, It has been often hinted, that we 
conſiſt of a Soul and Body, that theſe are mutual- 
ly affected by each other, and that from hence va- 
rious Appetites ariſe in us, ſuch as the Preſer va- 
tion of the Body, Deſire of Offspring, and the 
like 3 and whatever is an impediment to theſe, that 
we eſteem hurtful. If therefore we be not upon 
our Guard, we are hurried on by the Importunity 
of them to Abſurdities, or when we give a looſe to 
our Elections, we graſp at ſuch things as offer an 
unneceſſary Violence to them: hence ariſe an im- 
menſe train of Uneaſineſſes to ourſelves and others; 
hence comes Violence and. Injury to our Nature 
and the Natural Appetites, to which we owe at 
leaſt a moderate Indulgence: hereupon we raft ly 
and unlawfully ſeize thoſe things that are pre- occu- 
pied by the Elections or Appetites of other Men; 
nay, are not ſo cautious as to refrain from what is 
determin*d by the Will of God himſelf: from theſe 
and the like Occaſions it happens that we abuſe our 
Liberty, and by undue Elections bring natural E- 
vils upon ourſelves or others. For as we are en- 
dow'd with Liberty in theſe and the like Caſes, we 
may either uſe it according to the dictate of Rea- 
| | | ſon, 


ruſhing upon abſurd and impoſſible things, in or- 


of Election. And if we ſearch into the Caſe more 
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ſon, or abuſe it: this Power ſeems to be included 
in the very Notion of created Libertx. 

Why e VII. It appears from hence how cautiouſly Elec- 
very '"8 tions ought to be made 3 for tho nothing pleaſes 
dude cho. us but What is choſen, yet we do not only take de- 


ſen, and light in chooſing, but much more in enjoying the things 


why Elec- choſen, otherwiſe it would be the ſame thing what- 


tions are 


mot eaſily Ser WE chooſe : we muſt take care then that our 
chang'd, Elections be made of fuch things as we may always 
EE enjoy. For if they be of periſhable Objects, or 
ſuch as are not in the leaſt anſwerable to the end of 
the Elector, he that chooſes them muſt neceſſarily 
grieve at the Diſappointment. He may avoid this, 
will ſome ſay, by changing his Election, when the 
thing choſen periſhes or fails; but it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd that Elections are not chang?d without a 
Senſe of Grief and Remorſe. For we never think 
of altering them till we are convinc'd that we have 
choſen amiſs. When therefore we are diſappointed 
of the Enjoyment of that which we have choſen, 
we deſpair, become miſerable, penitent, and con- 
fcious of an Evil Choice, and then at laſt begin to 
alter our Choice, which cannot be done without 
an anxious and uneaſy Senſe of Diſappointment, 
and the mare and longer we have been intent upon 
any Election, ſo — the greater Pain it will coſt 
us to be forced to change it. Hence proceeds the 
Difficulty which we feel in altering Elections; 
hence many had rather perſiſt in abſurd Elections 
than undergo the trouble of altering them : For 
things -pleaſe us becauſe we will them, but to re- 
ject what we have once willed is contradicting our- 
ſelyes, and cannot be done without a very dila- 
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Be. 1 f Moral Bull. 
greeable ſtruggle and convulſion of the Mind: as 


we bo end he orders rar phat 25 


NOTES. 


(61% Any one that attentively conſiders the Workings of his 
own Mind, will ſoon be ſatisfy'd of the Truth of all that our 
Author here advances; he will obſerve what difficulty and re- 
juctance he feels in receding, from what he has once firmly re- 
ſolv'd upon, tho' perhaps he can perceive no manner of Good 
in it except what ariſes purely from that Reſolution. To make 
a Viſit at a certain time; to walk to any particular place ; to 
recreate ourſelves with this or that kind of Diverſion; may be 
Actions in themſelves perſectly indifferent and trivial: but 
when once propoſed, even upon mere whim and caprice, and 
reſolv'd on with as little reaſon, they become often as much 
the Objects of our Hope and Deſire, the thoughts of proſecu- 
ting them give us as great pleaſure and fatisfation, and we are 
25 unwillingly withdrawn from them, and as much diſappoint- 
ed when we fall ſhort of the fancied enjoyment of them, as we 
ſhould be in Matters of the laſt Importance. Every Man that 
has taken the Jeaſt notice of what paſſes within him, is able to 
give numberieſs Inſtances of the truth of the foregoing Obſer- 
vation: which may ſerve to convince us how great the force . 
and power of Yeluim is, and what excellent uſe it may be of 
in Life. How it ſupplies us with courage and conſtancy in 
the moſt arduous Undertakings, and enables us to ſurmount the 
greateſt Difficulties : how it qualifies and alleviates our Pain, 
and augments the Sum of our Happineſs ; and makes us run 
contentedly the Round of low and otherwiſe tedious purſuits, 
and bear with pleaſure the otherwiſe inſupportable load of 2 A 
man Woes. This ſhews the great uſefulneſs and neceſſity 0 
ſuch a Principle, and will lead us to confider with 'our Au- 
thor, in what a cautious manner it ought to be exerted, leſt it 
fall upon wrong and p90 94 vt Objects, and thereby, inſtead of 
leflening, increaſe our Miſery, and become itſelf the greateſt 
part of it. That this Principle of Liberty, tho” frequently at · 
tended with theſe” conſequences, is yet a Gift-worthy of. the 
moſt beneficent Donor, muſt appear from a general computati- 
on of its Good and Evil Effects, with regard to the whole Sy« 
lem, which will be the Subje& of the following Sections., 
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Propoſes the Diffculty, with a Preparative to 
e the Solution of it. | 
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The Evils I. * E have ſhewn that moral Evils ariſe from 
of Free- 


ee nid undue Election; that Elections are free; 
not neceſ. and that it is not at all neceſſary for any one know- 
fary, and ingly and willingly to purſue the worſe. Moral 
deere, Exils cannot therefore be excuſed by neceſſity, as 
eme the natural ones, and thoſe of Imperfection are. 
by God Tis plain that created Nature implies Imperfecti- 
valuntari- on in the very terms of its being created (ſince 
* what is abſolutely perfect is very God) either there- 
fore nothing at all muſt be created, or ſomething 
imperfect. We have ſhewn that by the ſame Ne- 

ceſſity Natural Evils are annex d to things natural 

ly imperfect, and that God, agreeably to what in- 
nite Power and Goodneſs required, permitted no 
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miuanner of Evil in Nature, the abſence whereof 
j would not have introduced more or greater Evil. 
1 Since therefore Inconveniencies attend either the 
15 r » " 

i preſence or abſence of it, God made that _ 


Sed: Z. Sub. 1. O Moral Evil. ü 
was attended with the leaſt. There are no 'Evils- 
then which could poſſibly be avoided, - and there- 
fore they muſt be look'd upon as neceflary, ſince 
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4 the Imperfection of a Creature did not admit of 
pure and abſolute Good. But this Neceſſity does | 
not appear in free Agents: For the Evils incident 
to them ſeem to proceed, not from imperfection of 
Nature, but free Choice, and are therefore per- 
1 mitted by God voluntarily, ſince neither the Nature i 
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of Things, nor the Good of the Univerſe require 
the permiſſion of them : that is, the World would 
be as well without as with them. ( | 
II. *Tis to be obſery'd, that God permitted the Moral E- 
former kind of Evils becauſe they were inſeparable 1 e 
from things 3 either therefore the things muſt not fre 


* ; con- 
have been created, or their inherent Evils tolera- ne&ion 
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ted; But Evil Elections have no neceſſary connec- witha free 
tion with the free Acts of the Will: neither cloes eben, c 
the Nature of Man require that he ſhould chooſe % ag. 
amiſs: nor does any benefit accrue to him fi o ee to 
m theſe Elections which could not be obtained vyith-it ©. 
e out them, as it does in Hunger, Thirſt, Fear, and 
be the reſt of the Paſſions ; for without theſe Aflecti- at 
al ons, as was ſhewn, the Animal would ſoon pe tiſnh; | 
as but no Evil would befal us (nay what Good wrould | 
= not ?) if we always attended to Reaſon, and 1 jever 5 
U- choſe amiſs. Since therefore Man might l ring * 
ce the greateſt pleaſure to himſelf, - and exerciſe; h js fa- 
5 culties by chooſing always well, how comes it to 
8 paſs that God ſuffers him to hurt himſelf and others 
le- unneceſſarily by Evil Elections? If it be ſaid that 
al-. a Power of chooſing either Side is contain'd in| the. 
125 very Notion of Liberty; this muſt be allow'd, but 
an yet there ſeems to be room enough for the Exe: reiſe * 
of of Liberty, tho“ the Will were confin'd to the 1 
il. choice of what is lawful and convenient; what eee 5 
he is there then of ſuch a Power as may extend to the Hi 
ch choice of Evil? be 5 
YN Ks . Tus [ 
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382 Of Doral Evil.” Chap 7 
Here th n III. This ſeems to be the hardeſt point, the 
pes the main ſtreſs of the Difficulty, ' viz. Whence come 
the Dick. Moral Evils; i. e. "thoſe that are not neceſſary ? If 
culty, o ⁊. they be ſaid to be neceflary, how are they free? 
why did If they be not neceſſary; why does permit 
wit ile > them? The latter ſeems repugnant to the Good- 
which re Agent. | e r 

neither! s. IV. It muſt be cohfeſs'd; that we are leſs prepar- 
ulefuß : ed for a Solution of this Difficulty than the former; 
Wa > kor the Nature and Syſtems of the Intellectual 
know i > World are leſs known to us than thoſe of the pure. 
much (f ly Material one: Material Objects furround us, and 
the Na ure occupy all the Inlets to Knowledge, and are the on- 
of rain k- ly things that immediately affect out Senſes. They 
> +. b intrude upon us with an infinite Variety, and pro- 
as of : ma 1 f Pro 
terial ones dut:e many and various Senſations in us. But of in- 
and t here. tell eftual Beings of their Operations, or of the mu- 
fore e. tua l connection between them, we have but very 
fared] for few, and thoſe very obſcure Notions; viz: ſuch as 
an An- ariſte only from the reflection of our Underftanding 
ſwer to upo n itſelf, or are collected by the uſe of Reaſon 
_ this Diſs dech 3cing one thing from another: For, of all in- 
to the delle ctual Beings, our own Mind alone is imme- 
former, Aiat ely perceivd by us; nor can we (as in Bodies) 
com pare the Notions ariſing from it, with them 
that proceed from other Sources: all our Know- 
ledg e therefore of Spirits or thinking Beings is de- 
rivec ] from this alone. *Tis no wonder then if we 
be Very much in the dark in our Reaſonings about 
thei e and their Operations: and do not ſo clearly 
per zeive the neceſſity of allowing Free- Will to 
thei n, as contrariety in the Motions of Matter; 
nor ſo eaſily apprehend what Inconvenience would 
folk »w/ from reſtraining the exerciſe of Liberty, 28 
we ſee the conſequence of taking away the motion 
of | Matter. We know that without Motion the 
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dect. 6. Sub. 1. Of Mora Evil. 

whole Maſs of Matter would prove entirely uſeleſs, 
and that there would be no room for ſo many Ani- 
mals as now we find receive their Origin and Sub-- 
ſiſtence from it; which is juſtly efteem'd a greater 
Evil, and more intolerable than all the natural E- 
vils 1 * from Matter and Motion: and we 
ſhould find the ſame thing in the prevention of the 
uſe of Free-Will, if we underftood the Syſtem of 
the Intellectual as well as that of the Material 
World. But if we can ſhew that more Evils neceſ- 
ſarily ariſe from withdrawing or reſtraining the uſe 
of Free-Will, than from permitting the abuſe of 
it, it muſt be evident that God is oblig'd to ſuffer 
either theſe or greater Evils. And ſince the leaſt of 
theſe neceflary Evils is choſen, even infinite Good- 
neſs could not poſſibly do better. 

V. Let us try then whether the abuſe of Free- an abuſe 
Will could be prohibited with leſs detriment to the ill ww; 
whole Syſtem, than what ariſes from the permiſſi- be con- 
on of it, There are three Ways whereby may ceiv'd to 
be conceiv'd able to have prevented bad Elections; 1 
firſt, If he had created no Free Being at all. Se- OY ways 
condly, If his — oy interpoſe, and occa- which are 
fionally reſtrain the Will, which 1s naturally free, onfider d 
from any wrong Election. Thirdly, If he ſhould 9 no 
change the preſent ſtate of things, and tranflate gubſecli- 
Man into another, where the occaſions of Error onss. 
and incitements to Evil being cut off, he ſhould. 
a with nothing that could tempt him to chooſe 
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Why God has created Free Agents. 


God ight J. A. 8S to the firſt, *Tis certain that God was P 


have pre: - not compelPd by any neceſſity to create V 
"I - #1 = any thing at all, — —.— — —— le 
if he had all Moral Evils, if he had not endow'd any Being {c 
refuſed to with Free Choice; for ſo there would have been A 
freeBeing, nothing that could ſin. But ſuch a monſtrous De- t 
ect and Hiatus would have been left in Nature by m 
this means, viz. by taking away all Free Agents, m 
as would put the World into a worſe Condition Ve 
than that which it is in at preſent, with all the Mo- ſe 
ral Evils that diſtreſs it, tho they were multiply'd t 

to a much greater Number... 7 
But with- II. For in the firſt place, if we ſet aſide Free A- a 
out theſe gents, i. e. thoſe which have the Principle of Acti- Ir 
the World on within themſelves, there is properly nothing at ls 
have been All Self- active, for all other Beings merely pal- 5 
a mere Ma. ſive: there is indeed ſome kind of Action in Mat- a 
chine, and ter, viz, Motion; but we know that it is paſſive 0 
ie ac even with regard to that; *tis therefore the Action V 
hrs. mM of. God upon Matter, rather than of Matter itſelf; b 
for it does not move itſelf, but is moved. With- . 
our Free Agents then the whole World would be a b 
mere Machine, capable of being turn'd any Way ſt 
by the Finger or Will of God, but able to effect t 
nothing of itſelf. Nay the whole Work of God b 
could not of itſelf exert one ſingle Act or Thought, b 
but would be totally brute and ſtupid, as much as « 


a Wheel or a Stone: it would continue fluggiſh 
and incapable of Action, unleſs actuated by 1 


3 


eck. F. Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil. 
nal force. Second Cauſqs could therefore effect no- 
thing which might be imputed to them, but all 
would be done entirely by the firſt. We need not 
ſay, how much a World thus conſtituted would be 
inferior to the preſent, nor how incommodious and 
unworthy of its Divine Author. | 


1 


4 a bis ches his from thaſe 
Propoſition, twice two make four; but tho” his h de- 


Mind is neceffarily driven to this Aſſent, and con- eis re tha: 
ſequently is not free, yet he is active: for it can the Under- 
ſcarce be faid that a Man is paſſi ve in giving his tnding 
Aſſent TL. The ſame may be affirm'dof God, Who ende 
tho' we ſuppoſe him to be abſolutely free in his pri- neceſſary. 
mary Ele ons, yet when theſe are once fix d, he a: allo 
muſt neceſſarily execute what he had decreed: ne- et him- 
vertheleſs he is properly Self. active in all Caſes; con-' © * 
ſequently there may be ſomething active in Nature, 
tho' there were nothing free. VV 
IV. As to the former Part of the Objection, tis gu to 
not very clear what may be the efficient Cauſe of he former” 
intellectual Aſſent; if the Object, then the Mind part of the 
s merely paſſive in the Act of Underſtanding: nor Otlection 
s Aſſent imputable to it any more than Deſcent to 
Stone; but if the Object be eſteem'd only a Con 
dition upon which the Underſtanding acts, we ſhall 
want a Cauſe to determine the Underſtanding; for 
that cannot be ſuppoſed to determine itſelf, any 
more than the Fire determines itſelf to burn com- 
buſtible Matter. For no body judges the combu- 
ſtible Matter to be active when it is ſer on Fire, or 
that the Fire burns of itſelf without being kindled 
by ſomething elſe. The World then without Li- 
berty will be a piece of Mechaniſm, where nothing 
moves itfelf, but every ching is mov'd by an ex 
ternal Cauſe, and chat by another, and ſo on till 


N 


f Ss Note 42. 


It. Man, you'll fay, neceffarily aſſents to this Objeese 
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Anſwer to 
the Jatter. 


God has a 
compla- 
cency in 
his Works, 
and if no- 
thingwere 


free, that 


would be 
wantirg 
in them 
which is 
moſt a- 
greeable 
to the 
Deity. 
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we corhe at the firſt, namely God; who will be 
the only Self- active Being, and muſt be eſteem'd 


che real Cauſe of all things: neither can any thing, 


whether well or ill done, be aſcribed to others. 
V. As to the latter part of the Objection, That 


Being muſt be denominated Free, who is held by 


no other tie than his own Election: But God is no 
otherwiſe oblig*d to execute his Decrees, therefore 
he is free, if he did but make his Decrees freely; 
and is purely active in every Operation wherein he 
executes them. For he ſuffers nothing by neceſſi- 
ty, nor from any other beſide himſelf, and is de- 
termin'd to act by his own Liberty. | 

VI. Secondly, We believe that God created the 
World in order to exerciſe the Powers he is poſ- 
ſeſs'd of for the Good of the Univerſe ; the Divine 
Goodneſs therefore delights and applauds itſelf in 
its Works, and the more any thing reſembles God, 


and the more tis Self-ſufficient, it is to be eſteem'd 


ſo much the more agreeable to its Author, But 
any one may underſtand how much a Work which 
moves itſelt, pleaſes itſelf, and is capable of recei- 
ving and returning a Favour, is preferable to one 
that does nothing, feeis nothing, makes no return, 
unleſs by the force of ſome external Impulſe: any 
Perſon, I ſay, may apprehend this, who remem- 
bers what a Difference there is between a Child 
careſſing his Father. and a Machine turn'd about 
by the hand of the Artificer. There is a kind of 
Commerce between God, and ſuch of his Works 
as are endow'd with Freedom; there's room for 
Covenant and mutual Love. For there is ſome 
ſort of Action on both Sides, whereby the Crea- 
ture may in ſome meaſure return the benefits of 
the Creator, at leaſt make an acknowledgment for 
them ; and if any thing in the Divine Works can 
be concciv'd to be agreeable to God, this muſt 
| | -- . certainly 
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l be certainly be ſo . One ſuch Action as this is pre- 

m'd ferable to all the Sportirfgs of Matter, or the La- 

ing, byrinths of Motion; if there had been no free 

tures, God muſt have been deprived of this 

Complacency, which is almoſt the only one wor- 

thy of him that he could receive from the Creation. 

Tis therefore as much agreeable to God that he 

ſhould have made ſuch Beings; as it is to the World 

that they ſnould be made: for if nothing of this 

kind had been created, the very beſt thing among 

the Creatures, and that which is moſt agreeable to 

the Deity, would have been wanting. Tis better 

therefore to permit the abuſe of Liberty in ſome 

than to have omitted ſo much Good. For the De- 

fect and Abſence of ſuch Agents is to be eſteemed 

a greater Evil than all the Crimes which are conſe- 

quent upon the abuſe of Libertix. | 
VII. Thirdly, From what has been ſaid, we Neceſſary 

learn that ſome Evils which neceſſarily adhere to E's do 

things, viz. Natural ones, and thoſe of Imperfecti- hinder = 

on, did not hinder the Divine Goodneſs from crea- Creation 

ting the Good with which they were connected, of things, 

ſince the exceſs of Good compenſated for the fewer 2 32 

and leſs Evils which were unavoidable: Thus God hich are 

choſe ſuch Animals as were Mortal, afflicted with only poſ- 

Hunger, Thirſt, and other Paſſions, rather than ſible. 

none at all, If then thoſe Evils which were neceſ- 

jary and foreſeen did not hinder God from creating 

the Good that was annext to them, how much KR 

ſhould the poſſible Evils ariſing from the abuſe of 

Free-Will hinder his Goodneſs from creating Free- 

Agents? To enjoy free Choice is a greater Good 

than fimple Life, but we willingly accepr this lat- 

ter with all the train of Natural Evils, how much 

more gratefully ſnould we embrace the Gift of Li- 


* Paradiſe loſt, N. 3. C. 10%, e992 
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berty, attended only with ſome Danger of Evils, 
but not with the Evils themſelves, as in the former 
n 0 bo. ee 
Natural VIII. Fourthly, It muſt be obſerv'd that Electi- 
Evils ate ons are therefore eſteem'd Evil, becauſe they lead 
Nan Alo. us into Natural Evils. For if an Election contain 
ral ones, Dothing abſurd or prone, tis not a wrong one. 


and Free- d of God, Rebellion againſt his Commands, 
3 Murther, Theft, Lying, are Sins, becauſe they 


Good than are hurtful to ourſelves or others, becauſe they de- 
the Natu- Prive us of natural Good, and lead to Evil. Electi- 
ral Appe- ons therefore are wrong and undue on account of 
vtes. the natural Evils which ſometimes attend them ; 
Natural Evils then are greater than Moral +: For 

that which makes any 3 bad muſt neceſſarily be 

worſe iticlf : But Free- Will is better than natural 
Appetites, and a Giſt more worthy of the Deity, 

it is not therefore to be deny'd to the Creatures on 

account of the concomitant Evils, any more than 

the natural Appetites and Propenſities: both of 

them indeed ſometimes lead us into the fame Evils, 

but with this Difference, that the one, viz. the 


natural 
NOTES. 


(62) In relation to 286, indeed, a Gift which is attended on- 
ly with the poſſibility of ſome Inconveniencies, appears to be 


— 


of more dignity aud value than one that brings ſome degree 


of unavoidable Miſery along with it, and as ſuch it ought to be 
receiv'd with proportionable gratitude by us, But with re- 
ect to a Being who foreſees all the Abuſes of Free-WIll, all 
contingent Evils conſequent thereupon are as certain as the 
natural and neceſſary ones, and therefore ought to be equally 
provided againſt. This Argument therefore about the Contin- 
eacy of Moral Evil, ſo far as it relates to the Deity, need not 
be infiſted on, ſince our Author allows the Divine Preſcience, 
and conſiſtently, with that, offers reafons ſufficient for the Vin- 
dicatios of the other Attributes of God in the preſent Caſe» 


+ U. Chap. 4. S. 4 Par- and Rl. 
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dect. 5. Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil. | 
natural Appetite, loads us with Evils by neceſſity; 
but the other, viz. Free-Will, not of neceſſity, 
but only if we pleaſe. Theſe might have been a- 
voided ſince they are contingent, but thoſe could 
not, ſince they force theniſelves upon us againſt 
our Wills: If therefore it was not unworthy of 
God to create an Appetite which was attended with 
neceſſary Evils; how much more agreeable was it 
to his Goodneſs to have endow*'d us with Free-Will, 
by which theſe E.vils may be avoided or at Jeaft al- 
leviated ? If the natural Appetite be a greater 
Good than what theſe Evils which flow from it can 
overballance, and therefore worthy to be implan- 
ted in Animals by the Deity ; how much more ex- 
cellent a Good will Free-Election be, by which al- 
one we become capable of Happineſs, tho” join'd 
with the danger of falling into Evils by abuſe? 
IX. Fifthly, If the State of Man would be worſe The State 
without Free-Wilt than with it, tis plain that Li- of Man 


berty diminiſhes inſtead of increaſing the Sum of woda 
Evils, and is beſtow'd upon us for that end. Fa Free Will 


how much more miſerable the State of Man, would were ta- 
be without Liberty than it is with it, will appear ben away. 
to any one who conſiders what ſort of Creatures we 
ſhould be without Election. For if Man were not 
iree, he would be driven by the violence of Mat- 
ter and Motion, and ſooner or later be quite over- 
whelm*d with thoſe natural Evils which neceſſarily 
ariſe from the Nature and Laws of Motion, But 
it is better to ſtruggle with ſome of theſe with Li- 
berty, than all of them with neceſſity; the forme 
is the Condition of Men, the latter of Brutes +. 1 
by being deprived of Election we ſhould be freed 
from all kind of Evil, we might complain of God 
for giving it; but ſeeing that whether we be free 
or 


* Only in ſome Degree. See the Obſervation from Bayle in 
ote 24. 
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or bound by the chain of Fate (while we have Bo- 


dies) we muſt neceſſarily endure thoſe Evils Which 
are conſequent upon the affections of Bodies; (nay 


thoſe very Evils which we were afraid of falling in- 


to by a wrong Choice) tis in vain to deſire the ab 
ſence of Liberty, by. relying upon which, and 
uſing it aright, we may. avoid the moſt bitter part 


"even of theſe neceſſary Evilss. 


X. For in the Sixth place, it is moſt; manifeſt 


gents only that the greateſt Good, and that whereby Men ex- 


cel other Animals, is owing to Liberty. By the 
aſſiſtance of this we riſe above Fate, and when at- 
tack'd from without by adverſe Fortune, we find 


therefore our Happineſs within ourſelves. | Other Animals 


have nothing to oppoſe to a Diſtemper, Death, 
or Pain; nothing to delight themſelves in, except 
Sleep, Food, and the Appetite of. propagating 


their Species. But a free Agent; in the midſt of 
Pains and Torments, of Hunger and Thirſt, nay 


Death itſelf, has wherewithal to pleaſe itſelf, and 
to blunt the Edge of all theſe Evils. We com- 
plain of our Bodies, that by being tied to them, we 
are oblig*d to undergo very many and great Hard- 
ſhips; how much more full of Complaints ſhould 


we be if we were entirely ſubjected to them, and 


hurried into Evils without any Remedy or Relief! 
Is It not better for us to have our Happineſs in our 
own Power, than to be oblig'd to ſeek. it elſewhere, 
nay rather to deſpair of it © -Which Happineſs is 
only to be found in a Free Choice, as was ſhewn 
before. From hence it appears, I hope, ſufficiently 
why God created Free Agents notwithſtanding the 
_ abuſe which they were liable to. For he choſe a 
Creature which would ſometimes do amiſs, rather 
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and a Chain of Neceſſity, into inevitable Evils. 


634) i; 10 
j res ee XI. But 


NOTES © - 


(63.) Our Author having ſhewn in Sect. 2 thit the greateſt 
part of our Happineſs conſiſts in this Principle of Election. 
here points out ſome of the many Inconveniencies that would 
attend the loſs of it. Firſt, If there was no ſuch thing as a free 
Agent, all would be mere Mechaniſm and neceſſory Effects of 
the firſt Cauſe, 1. e. the beſt and nobleſt part of Natare would 
be cut off, that which of all others is moſt worthy of and agree- 
able to the Deity, There would be no Creatures capable of 
making any kind of return, of paying any reaſonable Obedience 
and Duty to God; no poſhbility for him to diſplay his Wiſ- 
dom, Goodneſs and Mercy in the Government of them, nor 
any means of bringing them to the ſublimeſt Degree of Intel- 
lettual Happineſs, viz. that which ariſes from Morality. Se- 
condly, Thoſe, paſſive Beings themſelves would be in a much 
worfe Condition than they now are. They would be deprived 
of all the Happineſs which they now enjoy from the choice of 
indifferent Objects; they would be neceſſarily expoſed to all 
the natural Evils ariſing from the general Laws of Matter and 
Motion, dix. Diſtempers of the Body, Inclemency of the Sea- 
ſons, Hunger and Thirſt, Sc. which Liberty enables them 
frequently to guard againſt and avoid, and frequently to bear 
with pleaſure, and even to convert to their ſuperior Good: 
nay, they muſt inevitably undergo the greateſt part of thoſe 
very Evils which at preſent, Wehn Power, they have at moſt 
only a poſſibility of incurring. Thirdly, Without Liberty, the 
other moſt exalted Powers of the Mind would be entirely uſe- 
leſs, and often aggravations of our Miſery, ** A Faculty of 
«* Underſtanding (ſays Dr. Zenkin [a,]) without a Will to de- 
© termine it, if left to itlelf, mult always think of the ſame 
Object, or proceed in a continued ſeries and, conngction of 
thoughts without any Aim or End; which, would be à per- 
e petual Labour in vain, and tedious Thoughtfulnels to no 
«4 purpoſe : bat if it ſhould be ſometimes determin d by ſome- 
thing external to new Objects, yet what uſe of Reaſon cond 
there be in Contemplations, which were merely obtruded 
and forc'd upon the Mind? And to foreſee a train of E- 
vils, without any power of acting againſt and oppoſing 2 

y . m 


©® 


7 
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[4] Regfwablenſ of the Chriſtian Religion, 2d vol: C. 12. 
p. 238. 5th Edit. e 
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XI. But you'll ſay, that you deſire the Pleaſure 
and Advantages ariſing from free Elections, but 
would not have the Power to Sin; i. e. you would 


have a Liberty reſtrain'd by Nature within certain 


bounds, ſo as never to extend to Evil. But it may 
be juſtly doubted whether this was poſſible in the 
preſent ſtate of things: For Free-Wull is naturally 
an active Power, and determines itſelf to Action, 
and requires nothing more in Objects, than that 
they ſhould give occaſion for the Exerciſe of Elec- 
tions; *tis therefore active in its own Nature. Now 
whatſoever is limited by another admits of bounds, 
and is therefore paſſive with reſpect to the Limiter; 
it ſeems equally abſurd then for a Free Agent to be 
thus limited, as for Matter, which is in itſelf and 
of its own Nature paſſive, to determine itſelf to 
Action, and is perhaps no leſs impoſſible. (64.) 

| XII. Secondly, 


NOTES. 


mult be only anticipating Miſery, and adding the future to the 


preſent, and a ſenſe of our Inability of ever helping ourſelves 
to both. Theſe Conſiderations are ſufficient to prove, that the 
want of Liberty in general would be an irreparable Damage to 
any conſcious Syſtem. | 

For a fuller Explication of them ſee Mr. Fackfor” s Defence 
of human Liberty, p. 79, c. and Scott's Chriſtian. Life, Part 2. 


C. 4. Sect 3. p. 318, Cc. 800. or Sher lack on Providence, C. 7. 


p. 240. 2d Edit. or D'Oyly's Firſt Diſſertation, C. 10. or Dr. 
len in the Chapter above cited. | 

The next Enquiry muſt be, what Conſequences would at- 
tend either the Limitation of this free Power to ſome particu/ar 
Object, or the Infringement and Suſpenſion of it on particular 
Occaſions. _ | "FO | 
(54.) If Matter were made 4aive, it would be no longer 
Malter: in like manner if a ſelf moving or active Being were 
render'd paſhve, it would be no longer what it now is, nor 
have the ſame properties which it now has. Hence appears the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing a Liberty, propecly ſo call d, to bedetermin'd 
to ſome particular ways of acting, tis the ſame as the __— ak 

. . | to 
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XII. Secondly, If the Will were naturally re- 
ſtrain'd to chooſe Good only, it muſt have this re- 
ſtraint either from the Objełt or the Underſtanding : 
But neither could be done. If ſome things were in 
themſelves always Good, and others Evil, it might 
be poſſible indeed that the Will ſhould no more ad- 
mit of Evil than the Sight does of Savours: But 
Moral Good and Evil are very frequently not ab- 
ſolute things, but merely relative: for there is al- 
moſt no Action which proceeds from Choice, but 
what may be Good or Evil upon a change of Cir- 
cumſtances f. Even Natural Evils themſelves are 
ſometimes good and eligible. Free- Will then muſt 


- 


NOTES. 


Stone to ſame particular Ways of moving, 1. e: no Liberty at 


all. The very Eſſence of Liberty includes an abfolute Phyſi- 


cal Indi fference to either Side in any given Caſe. Such a Li- 


berty as this has been ſhewn to belong to Man in reſpect of 


Willing. He can will or chooſe any thing in Nature, he can 


alſo either chooſe or refuſe any thing, and therefore to deter- 
mine his Will to ſome Objects, or incline it to one Side in any 
given Circumſtances, would be ſo far ts deſtroy it. The Que- 
ſion then is not, whether a Man might be neceſſarily inclin'd 
to ſome particular thing or act, and yet continue to have Free- 
Will; for that, I think, is a contradiction. But whether he 
ſhould have his power of willing deſtroy'd on ſome particular 
Occaſions, or whether he ſhould be ſometimes alter'd and 


made what at preſent he is not. Whether this Change of Man's 
Nature would in the main prove worthy of the Deity, or bene- 


ficial to the World, will be more fully examin'd in the follow- 
ing Subſection: our Author proceeds to enquire how this de- 


termination could poſſibly be effected in the preſent State of 


things, and if upon Enquiry into all the imaginable Methods 


of effecting it, they appear io be either inſufficient for the End 


propoſed, or attended with. worſe Conſequences than the pre- 
33 this muſt be an invincible Argument againſt 


+ See Turner's Diſcourſe of the Law of Nature, and the reaſon 


of their Obligation, Sect. 23, 24. or Puffendorf of the Laws of Na- 
zure, B. 1. C. 2. Sect. 6, e 5 | 
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- needs be indifferent to all external Objects, and 
thoſe things which are now agreeble, become ſhort- 
Iy diſagreeable, according to the infinite variety of 
Circumſtances and the Exigence of Affairs. The 
Will therefore cannot be determin'd to Good by 
Objects. Nay, to confeſs the Truth, we general- 
ly do nat chooſe Objects becauſe: they are Good, 
but rhey become Good - becauſe we chooſe them. 
The Goodneſs of them therefore is far the moſt part 
determin'd by the Election, and not that by the 
Goodneſs. For we have ſhewn before , that this 
is the Nature of an Elective Faculty, and ſuch it 
ought to be, otherwiſe we could not have the leaſt 
poſſibility of attaining Happineſs in ſa great a va- 
riety and uncertainty of outward things +. 

The In- XIII. Thirdly, The Will was no more capable 
_ bn of being determin'd perpetually to Good by the 
«=... . Underſtanding, than by Objects. For the Under- 

nothing men db me i. Ll 
good in | ſtanding acts neceſſarily, and I. nothing as 
things, ex · Good but what proceeds from Objects; if there- 
cept pen, fore the Will were determin'd by it, it would nei. 
towards ther be free nor . able to pleaſe itſelf, For 
the attain- the Underſtanding often repreſents all external 
mentofan things as fad and unproſperous, and could never 
jan nn make us take natural Evils, ſuch as Death, La- 
therefore bours, Torments, for real Good, tho? it might ip- 
could not duce us to bear them in proſpect of a farther End. 
be ceter- But to endure 6 thing — view — a gr _ is 
G..3 b, to undergo preſent Miſery in hopes of future Hap- 
3 pineſs; i. e. ee a preſent Evil againſt a future 
ſtanding. Good, and of two Evils to chooſe the leſs; which 
Reaſon indeed perſuades us to do, ſince it is neceſ- 
ſary that it ſhould be done; but this helps nothing 
towards a Vindication of the Divine Goodneſs, 
————— 


6 4 + 


+ Sed 1. Sublet, j 
TH See par. 16 and 17 of this Set 
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he be happy by the Judgment of his own Under- 
ſtanding, who muſt undergo theſe things. But if 
it be granted that things pleaſe us, not becauſe the 
Underſtanding judges them to be eligible, but be- 
cauſe we reſolve to exerciſe our Free- will in perfor- 
ming them, even theſe will become agreeable by 
Election, and the Underſtanding will percetve them 
to be made ſo, and not make them to be ſo. Tis 
not theretore the Office of the Underſtanding to 
govern the Will, but to diſcover means for the at- 
tainment of that which is choſen, and to give war- 
ning when it chooſes ſuch things as are abſurd or 
impoſſible : For the Underſtanding, as we ſaid be- 
tore, judges that to be good which is agreeable to 
our Choice, except this lead us into Abſurdities. In 
order therefore ta avoid Abſurdities, we make uſe 
of the Underſtanding as a Monitor, not a Ma- 
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r. 8 | 

And from hence, I think, it appears how incon- 
venient it would be for the Choice to depend in all 
caſes upon the Underſtanding. For ſince the Judg- 
ment of the Underſtanding depends upon the Ob- 
jects themſelves, and the:natural congruity which 
they bear to the Appetites 3 if the Choice were to 
be determin'd by its Judgment, ?tis evident that we 
muſt neceſſarily want a great many things which 
the Underſtanding: judges to be good, and could 
pever hope for ſolid Happineſs, (65.) fince 


: * 


NOTES. 


(6g.) That is, if every thing which the Underſtanding re- 
preſented as good in itſelf, made a nece//ary Part of my. Happi- 
neſs, 1 ſhould he always unhappy; ſince I could never attain 
to all the Good iI ſaw, - Whereas by this Power of willing, I 
cut off ſeveral of theſq apparent Goods, and only mike ſuch to 
be conſtituent parts of my Happineſs as I chooſe, and if I 
choſe only ſuch as I could obtain, I might be always Ha . 
I r Ld 


2 
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Objects are fix'd, as we ſaid before +, and can 

never anſwer to our natural Appetites in every 
Particular. In order therefore to the attainment 
of continual Happineſs, it was neceſſary that we 
ſnould be able to pleaſe ourſelves in ſome reſpect, 
independently of the Underſtanding, and by Elec- 
tion to conſtitute thoſe things good and agreeable 
to us, which the Underſtanding, if there had been 
no ſuch Election, would have pronounced offen- 
ſive, diſagreeable and painful: From hence it ap- 
pears how fit it is that this Power ſhould be freed 
from the Government of the Underſtanding ; but 
if it is freed, it could not be determin'd by it. 

The XIV. Fourthly, It is to be obſery*d that the Di- 
Goodreſs vine Power is Infinite, and that there are innume- 
ce rable things poſſible to it which are repugnant to 
God be- One another, and deſtructive of each other, and 
ing equal cannot by any means be conſiſtent. If therefore 
2 God ſhould act according to the Infinity of his 
1:1; Power, without any regard to his other Attributes, 
him from he would effect nothing at all, or elſe immediately 
chooſing deſtroy what he had effected. His infinite Wiſdom 
amiſs, and Goodneſs therefore gave bounds/ and reftraint 

to his Power, which would otherwiſe confound e- 
| h 2 very 


NOT. E S. 


This Propoſition, viz. that all Good does not make an Eſſential 
Part of aur Happineſs, becauſe toe do not will it, is aſſerted by Mr. 
Locke [b.) and well urg'd as a Reaſon why the greater Good 
does not abſolutely determine the Mind: and the ſame, I think, 
might as juſtly be affirm'd of Pain, viz. That the removal of 
all Pain does not make a neceſſary part of our,preſent Happi- 
neſs, ſince we do not always abſolutely will or defire to remove 
it. But on the contrary chooſe to bear it, and by that Choice, 
often produce a Pleaſure, which does more than counterbal- 
lance 16. See C. 5. Sect. 2. and Note 45. ö * 


+ Sect. 1. Sub*R.'3. par. 2. 
Le.] Chapter of Power, 9. 43. 
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very thing; andtheſe muſt of neceſſity be equall 
lnfivits 1 his Power, — Eri 
muſt certainly ariſe from infinite Power. But a 
Creature, as his Elective Power neceſſarily extends 
farther than his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, is made na- 
turally liable to fall ſometimes into Evils. Tis well 
known that Mathematicians ſometimes ſuppoſe a 
Line to be infinite in which they may take a Point 
wherever they pleaſe. Now ſince our Election 
be made as we pleaſe, the Wiſdom and Goodn 
whereby it is to be govern'd, ought to be infinite: 
for if the Line be finite, a Point may be pitch'd 
upon beyond it: and in like manner, if the Good- 
nefs and Wiſdom be finite, the Choice may be 
made without and beyond them, that is, amiſs. 
But fince all created Wiſdom and Goodneſs muſt 
neceſſarily be finite, it follows that there wants a 
ſufficient reſtraint upon Elections, and that 
free Creature is neceſſarily defectibie. As then a 
created Beings are neceſlanily imperfect in general, 
ſo every one has its own peculiar Defect. And this 
kind of Imperfection, viz. the Power of —_— 
is proper and peculiar to ſuch as enjoy Free-Wilt : 
nor can they be conceiv'd ſeparate from each other, 
any more than Contrariety from Motion: (06) 

| | | | XV. From 


NOTES. 


(66.) As Motion without Contrariety would be of no uſe, 
ſo Liberty without a Power of doing amiſs, if ſuch a thing were 
7 would be of no value: it would not have the good 

ffects and Ends for which Liberty was gi ven: particularly it 
would not be attended with the happy conſciouſneſs of Deſert, 
or the Idea of receiving a Benefit by way of reward, conferr'd 
upon us: for having done what was right and good, and what 
we might as eaſily have not done From which Idea, as inclu- 
ding Self» Approbation, &c. we frequently feel a far more ex- 
quiſite Pleaſure; than from the 1ntrinfic Value of the 1. 1 

| tſelf: 


— — 
— 


— RY, Prom hence it appea 


wenn ON a- 


miſs ſince 


his Good- is to L 
neſs and 15 not 


Objelts, in the ſame manner as the Sight 
Shes or Taſte to Savours, (lince Goodneſs 
ways an abſolute Quality in things; like 
1 Light and the Objects of 8010 nor by che Under 
nor can be ſtanding, ſince many things muſt be choſen in which 
adequate the [Underſtanding can perceive no manner of 
- his Good, except that they are capable of being cho- 
m—_— au when choſen pleaſe, becauſe they exerciſe 
the Faculty. And tho? the Objects of Election are 
not Infinite, yet in a finite number there are infinite 
reſpects in which Good or Evil may be produced: 
There's need then of infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs to direct the Choice, left it deviate into Evil. 
Since therefore a Creature endow*d with Wiſdom 
is finite, it is impoſſible but that it ſhow'd have a 
natural Power of ſometimes chooſing wrong. 
XVI. Fifthly, If the Will was confined to the 
be Choice of thoſe things only which the Underſtand- 
ſometimes ing declares to be good, or was reſtrain'd from 
with Plea- Chooſing till the Goodneſs of the Objects were ap- 
ſure, than parent, we muſt of neceſſity heſitate in many things, 


Tis bet - 
ter to be 


Chap v. 
rs mer a Faculty of 
pleaſing itſelf by Election cannot be determin'd to 
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to be and be anxious and ſolicitous in all. For fince 
You, things are connected together by a long chain of 


Conſequences, it is impoſſible for us to form a right 
Judgment of the abſolute Goodneſs of them, with- 
out a foreknowledge of theſe Conſequences, we 
muſt therefore have been oblig'd to uſe all, poſſible 

Difquifition 


NOTES. 


itſelf : Nay, without this Idea, to be loaded with Favours 
would prove even an Uneaſineſs to a generous Mind, This 
Notion will be farther explain'd and vindicated in the follow- 
ing Subſection; for the Truth of it we muſt appeal to the 
conſtant 3 of the ingenuoas part of Mankind, 
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Diſquiſition before every Election, and ſuſpend the 
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Choice where any Suſpicion of Error or Ground | 

Sight of Doubt ſhou'd appear: but ſuch a Diſquiſition 

dneſs and continual Solicitude would be a greater Bar to 

like Happineſs than many Errors and natural Inconve- 

Mder- niencies. For if the Will can produce Good to it- 

yhich ſelf by chooſing, the Errors and Inconveniencies 

r of WW to which it is eXpos'd by a bad Choice, may be 

cho- compenſated by the Pleaſure which ariſes from the 

erciſe Senſe ot Liberty. But it we were oblig'd to all 

n are poſſible Enquiry, more inconvetitence would be 

finite telt from that Obligation, than from ſome Errors 

Iced : in Elections; nor would all of them be by this 

,00d- means avoided ; fof after all poſſible Examinati- 

Evil. on, a finite Underſtanding may be deceiv d. Evil 

ſdom Elections are to be avoided on account of the Un- 

we a eaſineſs conſequent upon them, if therefore ſuch a 
Diſquiſition as is neceſſary to diſcover the Good, 

o the and a Suſpenſion of the Elective Faculty till that 

tand- Good be diſcover'd, would bring greater Uneafi- 

from neſs than ſome wrong Elections, a Man will be 

e ap- more happy with a Power of cong amiſs, than if 

ings, he were oblig'd to wait for the determination of 

fince the Underſtanding in every Caſe. For it is better 

in of that ſome Perſons ſhould ſometitnes do amiſs, and 

right ſuffer Uneaſineſs from the Conſcience of having 

with- done ſo, than that all Men ſhould in every Caſe be 

„we always afraid, uncertain, and ſolicitous, nay gene- 

ſſible rally ceaſe from all manner of Action. | 

fition XVII. Such is the Nature of our Will that it ie bet. 
can pleaſe itſelf in Election, and by its own Power ter to be 
make the things choſen agreeable, tho' in them- in danger 

EP {elves diſagreeable to the Appetites. And tho? this 3 

This cannot be done at all times, and in every Object, ;, 3 

How- yet it is better to run the hazard, than to be des fromElec- 

to the prived of ſo uſeful a Faculty, or to be reſtrain'd tion. 


| 

| 
from Election till an imperfect Underſtanding, ſuch | mn 
| | ö 1 

| | 
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/ Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
as that of Man neceſſarily is, were clearly con- 
vinced of that Impoſſibility. It is therefore con- 
venient for us to derive our peculiar and chief Hap- 
pineſs from the Will itſelf; for if it depended on 
the Underſtanding it would come with Difficulty, 
Pains and Anxiety, and we could ſeldom enjoy it 

ure and unmix d. *Tis better therefore for us to 
able to pleaſe ourſelves without a long Specu- 


lation of Antecedents and Conſequences, = with 
l 


a danger of Sinning, than to ceaſe'from Election, 


and be reſtrain'd from the Exerciſe of our Facul- 


ties, till a whole train of theſe were perfectly ap- 
parent, which if it could be at all, yet would not 
be without Pain and Anxiety, as any one will find 


that tries. (67.) | | 
e 
NOTES. N 


(67.) All that Bay/e'8bjeRts to this [oi] is taken from the Na- 
ture of Good Angels, and Glorified Souls, who, according to 


him, are no leſs happy in themſelves, nor perform a leſs ac- 


ceptable Service to the Deity for the want of it; and why 
therefore might not we? - To what was obſerv'd about the 
Inconclufiveneſs of all ſuch Arguments as are drawn from Be- 
ings of a different Order in Note H. we ſhall here add, firſt, 
that it is more than we are oblig'd to grant, that either Angels 
or Saints in Heaven are abſolutely devoid of — 5 They 
may have more clear Impreſſions of Good and Evil on their 
Minds, more enlarges Underſtandings, fewer and leſs Temp- 
tations, c. without being leſs free [d.]; nay they muſt be in 


one ſenſe more free, the more they are ſo qualified [e] This 


way of reaſoning therefore proceeds upon a falſe, or at leaſt un- 


certain Hypotheſis. 


Secoridly, Tho? it ſhould: be granted that theſe glorious Be- 
ings, ſuppoſing them all neceſſary, might have as ample Know 
edge; 


4] See bis Anſtoer to the Queries of a Provintia?, and Crit, Did. 
Article Magehionites, Remark F. Sc. t 4 | 
[44] See A. Rp. Dawes's 5th Serm. p. 73, 74- and the latter 
end of Note 7. es n | 
Le] See the beginning of Note 72. 
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SUBS ECT. I. 


Why God does not interpoſe his Omnipotence, 
and occafionally reſtrain the Will from de- 
praved Elections. 


I. IS evident from what has been ſaid, that it More and 


* greater E- 
was agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs to N 


have created Free Agents, for without theſe the ariſe from 
Syſtem of Nature would have been imperfect: nor thence. 
could their Actions have been determin'd to Good tan from 
by any natural Propenſity or Limitation, in the „f Frag. 

ſame manner as the Senſes are limited by Objects: will. 

But yet it is certain that they depend upon God for 

their Actions, and if he ſhould ſuſpend his In- 

fluence, they would not act at all. Since therefore / 


he could ſo _ hinder the abuſe of Liberty, why 


does he ſuffer ir? Why does he not reſtrain Elec- 
Vol. II. D d tions 
NOTES. 


ledge, as ardent Love of the Divine Perſections, and conſe- 
quently be as happy in the Enjoyment of God and themſelves, | 
as if they were all free ; tho' they might have no occaſion to | 
ſee or experience Vice, in order to their bein yy acquainted ' : 
with the Excellence of Virtue, and made ſenſible of the Infinite 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs .of the Deity, ſhewn in the 
Government and Suppreſſion of the former, and in the Pro- 
duction and Improvement of the latter: Tho', 1 fay, theſe ex- 
alted Beings could be ſuppoſed to have a thorough Intuition of 
all the Attributes of God without any ſuch manifeſtation of 
them in his Works ; (againſt which Notion ſee D'Oyly's Fir 
Diſſertation, C. 8. and Concluſion, p. 123.) yet it does not ſeem 
poſſible for ſuch imperfe& Creatures as we are, to attain unto 
this excellent Knowledge, and enjoy the hippy Effects of it on 
auy other Terms than the preſent, We could not ſure _ 
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tions when they tend to Vice and Abſurdity? We 
grant that this Objection cannot be ſatisfactorily 
anſwer' d otherwiſe than by ſhewing that more and 
greater Evils would befal the Univerſe from ſuch 
an Interpoſition, than from the abuſe of Free-Will. 
Ina order to which it is to be confider'd, 
It would II. In the firſt place, That this cannot be effect- 
ee ed without Violence done to Nature. Tis allow'd 
to prevent that Elections ought to be free, and that thinking 
the Action Beings cannot otherwiſe be happy: God himſelf in 
Free- creating them has determin'd, as it were by a Law, 
1 \ Whey that they ſhould be free. For by giving them a 
on of the Nature endow'd with Choice, he allow'd them 
Sun. to make uſe of it. They cannot therefore be hin- 
der'd without Violence done to the Laws of the 
Creation. I grant that God can diſpenſe with the 
Laws of Nature; but who will require or allow 
this to be done frequently? The bounds of this 
World, and the number of thinking Beings are 
unknown to us, but we believe that the Syſtem of 
Nature will endure for ever. Now as all things 


depend upon the Will of God, we cannot have any 


* 


NOTES. 


had ſo. lively an Idea of the Mercy of God, if there had never 
been any proper Objects of it. We could not have been ſo 
thoroughly conſcious of our Dependency or Danger; nor had 
ſo grateful a ſenſe of our conſtant Support, our frequent Deli- 
verances, nor conſequently have arrived to ſo great a degree ei- 
ther of Virtue or Happineſs in this Life or the next, by any 
other Method; as will be further ſhewn in Notes 80 and 83. 
Either then theſe. Happy Beings are ſtill perfectly free, which 
Freedom conſtitutes the greateſt part of their Happineſs ; and 
let any Man try to prove the contrary ; or at leaſt they once 
were {o, in order to their ome Perfection, and are now on- 
ö ly alter'd by being tranſlate 

| arther Tryal; and conſequently they belong to our Author's 

third Expedient, which will be examin'd in SubſeR. 5. 


other 


into another State, and put out of 
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other Security of our Happineſs, and of the Dura- 
tion of the World, thin'the Divine Conſtancy and 
Immutability : the Univerſal Laws of Nature are 
the Aſſurances of this Conſtancy, and upon them 
does the Security and Happineſs of the whole Work 
depend. It is not therefore to be expected that 
God ſhould lightly diſpenſe with theſe Laws, much 
leſs alter them by his Omnipotence every Moment. 
Since then it is provided by an Univerſal Law, that 
Free Agents ſhould procure to themſelves Happi- 


neſs by the uſe of Election, and it is impoſſible but 


that theſe, being left ro themſelves, ſhould ſome- 


times fall into depraved Elections, would it not be 


an Infringement and a Violation of this Law, if 

God ſhould interpoſe and hinder the uſe of that Fa- 
culty which by the Law of Nature he had eſtabli- 
ſhed? We don't expect that the Situation of the 
Earth, or Courſe of the Sun, ſhould be alter'd on 
our account, becauſe theſe ſeem to be things of 
great Importance, and we apprehend it to be un- 
reaſonable, that for our private Advantage the 
Order and Harmony of things ſhould be changed, 

to the detriment of ſo many Beings. But to alter 
the Will, to ſtop Election, is no leſs a Violation of 
the Laws of Nature, than to interrupt the Courſe 

of the Sun. For a Free Agent is a more noble 
Being than the Sun, the Laws of its Nature are 

to be eſteem'd more ſacred, and not to be changed 
without a greater Miracle. There would chen be 

a kind of Shock and Violence done to Nature, if 
God ſhould intertere and hinder the Actions of Free- 

Will; and perhaps it would prove no leſs pernict- 

ous to the Intellectual Syſtem, than the Sun's ſtand- 
ing ſtill would be to the Natural. His Goodneſs 
therefore does not ſuffer him to interpoſe, except 
when he fofeſces that the Evils ariſing from our de- 
praved Elections are greater than thoſe which would 
ö 9 D d 2 enſue 
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-— *— enſue upon an Interruption of the Courſe of N. 
ture, which he only can know who knows al} 
things. (68. | Fe | 
God by If Secondly, Such an Iaterruption as this would 
interp- not only do Violence to Nature, but quite inver 
Eleaicns the Method of treating Free Agents. This Me. © 7 le 
of his thod is to hinder or excite Eleftions by Reward 
Creatures, and Puniſhments : To divert them from unreaſon- 
woule Able or abſurd things, and draw them to. better by il - — c. 
vert the the perſuaſion of Reaſon, But it is doubtful whe I nent 
Method of ther the Nature of the thing will permit an Election 5 þ 
treating to be determin'd by Impulſe, or as it were by im- 1 
E — mediate Contact, For it ſeems equally abſurd to e 
* attempt a change of Election by any other mean on an 
than thoſe above mention'd, as to defire to ſtop the 


Impetus of Matter by Intreaty or offering Reward. few C. 


poſal: 
May we not with the ſame reaſon expect chat * om 
NOTES. 
(68. By this laſt Conceſſion our Author evidently allow © Me 
that God may ſometimes have ſufficient reaſon to interpoſe in di ny 
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matters relating to our Elections; (tho' perhaps he never ads 
upon the Will by Phy/ica/ Impulſe, or irreſiſtibly, which will 
be conſider'd in the next 9 his Deſign therefore 
only to ſhew that this ought not to be done frequently, or 33 
often as Men choofe amiſs. Now this may be illuſtrated in the 
fame manner as we treated of the Laws of Motion: That there 
are general Mechanic Laws in the Natural World, the El 
bliſhment and Preſervation whereof tends more to the Happ!- 
neſs of the Creation, and is every way more worthy of the Dei- 
ty, than to act always by particular Wills, was ſhewn in Note 
.25, If theſe Laws were frequently alter'd and unfix'd, they 
would ceaſe to be Laws, and all Action, Labour, Contrivance 
which depends upon the Stability, and computes the future 
Effects of them, muſt ceaſe, or at leaft prove infignificant. In 
like manner Liberty has been proved to be an Univerſal Law of 
Intellectual Beings, and the great Uſe and Excellence of it 33 
evinc'd, and therefore we have equal reaſon to ſuppoſe that it Y : 
could not be, at leaſt not frequently, ſuſpended, without 3 ah) 
great Inconvenience aswould attend the Violation of theſe * * 


* 


— 
1 
N 


. ter ſhould be moved by Rewards and Puniſhments, 


as the Will influenc'd by Phyſical Impulſe, as they, 
call it? For it is by theſe Means that they would 
haye God to ſtop or alter the Choice. So prepo- 
ſterous an Interpoſal would confound every thing, 
and leave nothing certain in Nature. How fatal, 


1 ſuch an 17 4 would be, and how it would 
1 affect the Minds of the Obſervers, or what Suſpi- 
x: cions concerning God and their own Security, it 


might ſuggeſt to the whole Syſtem of thinking 


n- Beings, od anhy knows. Wie. ſee that human 
eoLaus cannot be diſpens'd with, without very many 
* Inconveniencies, which yet, as they are made up- 
been an imperfect * = and can provide for i 
þ tew Caſes, ſeem naturally to require ſome Inter- 1 
u. poſal: how much greater Evils may we apprehend 1 
from a Diſpenſation with che Divine, the natural m1 
| Dd3 Las; Ml: 
NOTES. | #4 
. of Mechaniſm. . If this were done in the Rational World, all | 1 ] 
Studies, Enterpriſes, Argument; all Kind of Reaſoning and Wit 
ill Policy would be vain and uſeleſs; all rewardable Action, and 1 }; 
is its concomitant Happineſs (of which in Note 66 and more be- 1 
13 low) muſt entirely ceaſe, Nay, perhaps to deprive a rational ' Wi. 
he Being of Free-Will, would be altogether as abſurd and incon- 1 
_ venient, as to endowa Machine with Reflection, or an Edifice it 
ba with Self- motion. But our great Ignorance of the Intellectual | Þ | 
pi World muſt render any Argument of this kind very uncertain. | 
ei- However, thus much we are ſure of, that ſo great Violence | 
ote done to the Will, would be direcily contrary to the general . 
ey Method ot God's treating reaſonable Creatures, and quite op-- 1 
ce poſite to the end of all thoſe Manifeſtations he has made of his i | 
ure Nature and Will; the "y Reverſe of all thoſe Arguments, Wh + 
In Exhortations, Promiſes and Threats, which are the Subject of 1 
of Reveal'd Religion: a Man that believes any thing of theſe (up- 3% 


on the Belief of which I am now arguing) can never imagine 
that they are all made uſe of to no purpoſe, as they muſt be in a 
great meaſure, if the Will could be over ruled occafionally 
without any. conſiderable Inconvenience. This is what our 
Author endeavours to prove in th: following Paragraph. 


Laws; on the Obſervance of which the Good of 
the whole depends? This ſeems to be the reaſon 
why God makes uſe of ſo much Labour and Pains, 
ſo. great an Apparatus of Means, (69.) ſo many 
Precepts, Perſuaſions, and even Entreaties for the 
Amendment of Mankind; which nevertheleſs he 
cauld effect ina Moment, if he were pleas'd to ap- 
'y force; and he would undoubtedly do it, if he 
bad not foreſeen more Inconveniencies from a 
Change in the Order of Nature, and Violence done 

to Elections. ; 1 
He would IV. th ng That which gives us the greateſt 
_ ieh Pleaſure in Elections, is a Conſciouſneſs that we 
ze the mot could have not choſen ; without this tis no Choice 
agreeable At all; but ſuch is the Nature of us rational Beings 
to us in that nothing pleafes us but what we chooſe. In or- 
8 der therefore to make any thing agreeable to us, 
tes "Lis neceflary for us to be conſcious that we chooſe 
dat we it voluntarily, and could have refuſed it: But if 


wo £ God determine our Election extrinſically, the mot 
ave no W 


* rec- 
choſen. - 


NOTES. 
(69.) The Hiftory of the Feiſ Nation affords good In- 


ſtances of this. What an apparatus of outward Means was con- 
tinually made uſe of in the Government of that ſtiff-necked 
People? What frequent Murmurings, Reb:Ilions and Apoſta- 
cys were permitted, and then puniſh'd ? What numerous Mi- 
racles, both of the remunetative and vindictive kind were ap- 
ply'd, in order to bring them to ſome tolerable ſenſe of their 
dependence on God, and a fuitable practice of the Duties re- 
ſulting from it? All which would have been unneceffary at 
leaſt. if one Miracle exerted on their Minds could have done 
the b ifineſs; if their Underſtandings could as well have been 

i luminated and their Wills reform'd at once, and if their Pra- 
dice produced by this means, and as it were extorted from 
them, would have been equally agreeable to the Deity. 


tecet 
ite] 
the 


muſt either be conſcious that God deter mines our 


agreeable Part of all is taken away (A.) For we 
D d 4 Wil 
NOTES. 


(X) Tis tbjeed, that this explication of Free-Will mikes 
Adam more unreaſonablein the ſtate of Innocence than bi; Po- 
ſterity in the ſtate of Corrupiizn. For according to this it 
would have grizved hin to think that his chooſing right was 
due to God's affiltance, and that he would not have believed 
himſelf happy, if when he was ready to break God's Command, 
he had perceiy'd that God by his Grice had interpoſed and e- 
nabled him to reſiſt the Temptation. Whereas in trutk, {ach 
a diſcovery would have made him, as it muſt make us, more 
happy, tying him by a new Obligation to acknowledge the So- 
vereign Goodneſs of God, and on that account to love and 
adhere to him the more cloſely. But it is alledged that the 
Author is abſolutely of another Opinion. | 

I anſwer, the Odjector may aſſure himſ-1f, the Author his 
vo ſuch Opinion, nor is there any thing like it in the Book or 
that can be deduced from it. What the Author fays is, that 
God has made Man an intelligent Creature, capable of plea- 
ſing himſelf by Choice; that the proper way to move his Will 
is by Rewards and Puniſhments as the proper way to move 
Bodies is by phyſical Impulſe ; that in the ordinary Courſe of 
things it is as improper, and perhaps as impracticable to move 
the Will by any other force than that of rational Motives, as 
to attempt to move a Body by Rewards and Puniſhments: 
That there is this difference between them, that a h dy neceſ- 
ſarily moves when impelled, but the Will is not neceſſitated by 
the moral Motives propoſed to it, That there are two ſorts of 
Goods, which may be propoſed to a Min, one that ariſes from 
the conveniency of things to our natural Appetites, and is an-- 
tecedent to Choice, and another that is founded in the Choice 
itſelf, and conſequent to it; and that the 1ſt is ſubordinate to 
the ſecond. | FE nh, | 

When therefore theſe two interfere, the firſt gives pl ice to 
the latter: and hence we ſee many Men prefer their Choice 
even to Life, which is the greateſt nitural Good, tho? tis true, 
this is done with difficulty and reluctance. But when there is 
no ſuch interfering between the Choice and Appe:ites, there 
the Man is entirely free, and can make the thing choſen good 
without mixture, which happens in a thouſand Inſtances of 
Life,” and therefore there is much more Good than Evil in 


it. , 4 


of ue Evil. . Chap V. 
Will or not; if we be conſcious, how can that be 
agreeable which is obtruded on us by force ? If we 
ich | be 


NOTES. 


As to Adam, he was placed in this State of Freedom becauſe 
his Nature requiyed it; and the Author believes God might 
have prevented his chooſing amiſs, if he would have alter'd his 
Nature, Motives and Circumſtances, that is made a new 
World for him, and left this without intelligent Inhabitants - 
I do not deny but God may ſtop Man from executing his 
Choice, when he is ready to make an ill one; for no body 
ought to preſume to limit the Divine Power. But I fay, when 
a free Agent is ready to make an ill choice, and wou'd do it 
if not prevented by an Almighty Power, he is already guilty 


in the fight of God, ſuch a readineſs is an obliquity in his 


Will and a moral Evil, and therefore God is not obliged to 
revent the Execution of it; for that were to prevent the 
uniſhment, tho' the guilt be contraſted: and it is eaſy 

ro ſee what. the Conſequence of ſuch a procedure may be 

in a World that is to be govern'd by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and what effe& it might have on thoſe innumerable Myriads of 


intelligent Beings that are under the Government of God, and 


that! are all now virtuous by their Choice, and thereby juſtly 
diſtinguiſh'd in their Rewards and Circumſtances, and poſleſs'd 
of that moſt valuable perſection and only moral Good, an ac- 
tive conformity to the Will of God, Whereas if the Will of 


Man were neceſſitated and held by an irreſiſtible force from 


chooſing amiſs, the whole intellectual Creation would be let 
Jooſe and under no kind of moral Obligation to concern them- 
ſelves about their Choices, and ſo there cou'd only be a paſſive 
Conformity to God's Will, and no room for Virtue or Holi- 
neſs, which are the moſt valuable Goods in the World; and 
hence to avoid ſome Moral Evil there wou'd be no room left 
for any moral Good. f 

Againſt this it is urg'd that the Elect are thus prevented by 
God's Grace, and yet no body denies them to have moral 
Good. The Holy Scriptures teach us that it is the Spirit of 
God that Works in us to will and to do, and that it is his 
Grace that efficacioufly determines the Wills of thoſe that are 


predeſti nated. 


To this I anſwer, that Man by his ill choice and abuſe of 
his Faculty of Free-Will had difablad it from choofing Spiri- 


tual Good. When a Man loſes a Limb or an Eye, or is 


wounded in any mortal Part, he can't have that Limb reſtored 


or be recover'd but by a Miracle; and the fame will hold as 
| | ; to 
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be not, we are deceiv*d/ in the Operations of our 
own Minds; neither can we know whether Nes E- 
| lections 


NOTES. 


to the Spiritual Functions, when they are loſt or di ſabled only 
he that gave them can reſtore them. Now this the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Catholic Church have taught us to be the caſe of 
the Will of Man in his corrupted State as to ſpiritual Objects, 
and therefore the effectual interpoſition of God's Power to re- 
ſtore Man is the Chriſtian Doctrine. But tho? the reſtoring 
the Faculty to its former ſtate be the immediate Work of God's 
Spirit, yet the acts perform'd by that reſtored. Faculty are 
Man's and he is free in the exerting of them, and this I take to 
be likewiſe the ſenſe of the Catholic Church. Tis true, thoſe 
who are thus elected and influenc'd by God will certainly uſe 


their Free-Will right ſo far as the Goſpel requires in order to 
their Salvation; but it is not becauſe they have not the Power 


to do otherwiſe, but becauſe they make their Choice otherwie; 
nor doth it follow becauſe they can chooſe amiſs, that they 
will do ſo. & poſe ad aſſe non valet Conſequentia. 

If it be ask'd, why God did not afford this help to all Man- 


kind. TI anſwer that the Ele& are deſign'd for a ſtation in 


Heaven void for them by the fall. of the Angels, or ſome other 


way, and that a certain number may be ſo provided and na 


more; and when the number of the Ele is full, then will 


follow the Conſummation of all Things. But it is reaſonable. 


to permit God to chooſe the Perſons to whom he will vouch- 
ſafe this ſupernatural Favour, and to take care that the pardon- 
ing and recovering of Sinners may not have an ill effect on the 
reſt of his Creatures: and this he has done partly by letting ſe- 
veral of them ſuffer for an Example, and partly by appointing 


{ſuch a Satisfaction for them in the death of our Saviour, as is 
capable to deter bath Men and Angels from failing in their 


Duty, more than the Puniſhment of the Malefactors cou'd have 
done. For nothing could more fully demonſtrate the determi- 
nate decree of God not to diſpenſe with Obedience to his 
Laws, on the Obſervation of which the Good of the whole 


depends, than that he would not pardon a few on a leſs Conſi- 
deration than the interpoſition and Death of his Son. 
But ſecondly, God may be conceiv'd to have permitted 4. 


dam to fall not * for the reaſons above, but likewiſe be- 


cauſe it was better for him upon the whole than if he had been 
kept from the act of Guilt by an inviſible force. He had no 
reaſon to preſume this, but the Power of God is ſo great that 
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| Of Moral Evil. © "Chap. v. 
lections be our own or God's. Nay the force of 
Laws, together with the Efficacy of Rewards and 
| Puniſh- 


NOTES. 


ke brought Good out of Evil, and made Adam's State after his 
Fall more advantageous to him than Tnnocence had been. This 
is plain from Holy Scripture that prefers our State under the 
ſecond Adam to what it was under the firſt. And as it was 
better for Adam himſelf, ſo it is not certain but it was beſt for 
his Poſterity. For ſome of them it undoubtedly was, I mean 
thoſe that are found in Chriſt: and as to the reſt, it doth not 
appear but all things conſider d it was as good for them too. 
We have a Notion that if Adam had not fallen all his Poſterity 
would have continued innocent, and been free from all na. 
tural Inconveniencies: but the Author ſhews that neither the 
Holy Scriptures nor the Catholic Church has determin'd ei- 
ther of them; nor is it ſaid how every one that was to be born 
would have uſed his Free-Will if he had been tried, nor that 
even thoſe who uſed it right would have been ſubject to no na- 


tural Evil. And therefore tis a very uncertain Argument that 


is drawn from theſe r and ought not to be oppoſed 


to the Goodneſs of Go 


But laſtly, however this Matter ſtand, it is to be ſuppoſed 
that it was beſt for the whole that things ſhou'd be as they are, 
and that the hindring Man from falling by an irreſiſtible force 
would have been more miſchievous in general than his Sin. 


Wie know that God, as the Author obſerves, is to govern an 


innumerable multitude of Creatures to all Eternity, and he on- 
Iy can comprehend what influence any action may have on that 
Syſtem in infinite Ages. It has been ſhewn that there is a 
Community and Connection amongſt them all, and each is 
or may be affected with what his fellow Creature doth or ſuf- 
fers; and it is impoſlible for any but God to be a judge of this. 
We ſee that in the greateſt Number imaginable, if we change 
but one unit after a few Multiplications and Diviſons the whole 
product is entirely alter d. The fame might happen in the 
World in an infinite ſeries of Mutations, if any one action 
were changed: it muſt be of great conſequence to the whole if 
God ſhould interpoſe and alter any the minuteſt thing, and 
perhaps change the Whole original Scheme. If therefore that 
Scheme was at firſt contrived to the beſt Advantage of thoſe 
Creatures of which it conſiſted, to alter any thing in it wou'd 
certainly make it worſe ; if it had not been beſt for the whole 
that Man ſhou'd be permitted to fall, God wou'd not have done 

| it, 
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f Puniſhments, would be quite deſtroy'd. For who 
would regard Laws or Rewards, when he was cer- 
: tain that God would hinder him from doing any 
thing which might occaſion the Loſs of Rewards, 
or make him incur the Puniſhments? But however 
this be, *tis very certain that our greateſt Pleaſure, 


8 nay our very Reward, conſiſts in being conſcious 
f that we have uſed our Choice aright, and done 
r | ; : 
NOTES. 
4 | 4% 
it, and if it was beſt he ought not to alter it. Free Creatures 
: were neceſſary to the perfection of the World, that is ſuch 
; Creatures as being eſſentially ſhort of perfection were capable 
: of chooſing amiſs. And to make them thus free and abſolutely 
p hinder the uſe of that Freedom appear'd a greater Evil than the 
fall of a few : for that wou'd have defeated the very end of 
c their being made Free Agents, which was that they might 
7 make themſelves happy by chooſing rizht. Thus good Men' 
a here are happy, the bleſſed in Heaven, and all the Holy An- 
gels, ſo far as we know of them. | 
But it is farther urg'd, cou'd not God have determin'd their 
| Wills to good, and neither let them nor any other Creature' 
know it, and then the ill effects which could be apprehended 


from the Example IG been avoided ? The meaning of 
this Expedient, ſo far as I can underſtand, it, is that God 
ſhow d have deceiv'd and cheated all rational Creatures at once 
| and tho! he had given them Faculties to diſcern truth from 
| ſalſehood, yet he ſhould have obliged them all to believe a Lye. 
Sure he delights in Treachery and Falſehood that can ſuggeſt. 
ſuch an Expedient. er | 
But ſuppoſe God ſhould deceive Men and Angels and make 
them believe that they chooſe when really they do not, but 
their Wills are ſecretly determin'd,- yet this would not obtain” 
the end, or ſupply the uſe of Free Choice or yield the pleaſare 
which is the reſult of it, For it is not, as obſerv'd before, the 
belief of our being free that gives us the pleaſure, but the true 
ind right uſe of the Faculty: Tho' a Man believ'd never fo 
| trmly that he ſees or knows a thing, yet if his Faculty of 
. Sight or Knowledge were not really exerciſed, he wou'd nei- 
| ther have the uſe nor the pleaſure of them. And at the ſame 
| rate if a Man have not the free exerciſe of his Cheice, he will 
:cither have the uſe nor pleaſure ariſing from it. 


; | 
Of Moral Evil. © © Chap. V. 
thoſe things which we might not have done. On 
the other hand, tis the greateſt Grief and Afflicti- 
on to have omitted ſuch things as would have tend- 
ed to our Happineſs, and were in our Power : one 
of theſe could not be had withour the other, and if 
none were ſuffer'd to grieve for a bad Election, 
none would rejoice for a good one. But it is bet- 
rer that ſome few ſhould grieve for their own folly, 
than that all ſhould be — of the Rewards of 
their good Actions. That Privilege then of doing 
well, and pleaſing ourſelves in what is well done, 
could not be had without the hazard of Sinning; 
if God: ſhould take away the one, the other would 
vaniſh of itſelf. 
But you would have the Pleafure which * 
from Election without the Danger; that is, the 
End without the Means: Neither do you obſerve 
that the grea:eſt Pleaſure in this Caſe is, that you 
could have done otherwiſe : and this ariſes from the 
very Nature of Pleaſure, which ſeems to be no- 
thing elſe but a Senſe of the Exerciſe of thoſe Facul- 
ties and Powers which we enjoy. The more there- 
fare any Action is 64rs, the more it pleaſes us; and 
fince a Free Action (which we could either exert 
or omit) is the moſt of all ours, it muſt necefſari- 
ly pleaſe us moſt : But if the Will were confined to 
one Side, or detain'd fromthe other, the Action 
would ceaſe to be ours, and the Pleaſure would 
riſh together with the Senſe of Liberty, A 
ind conſcious of Virtue is the Pleaſure and 
Nears of 0 Actions, but unleſs it were 


* 
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poſſible for it to become conſcious of Ve 
'tis plain it could not be conſcious of Virtue, 


NOTES 


(70.) In oppoſition to what our Author has here advanc'd, 
Bayle [d.) bringsa great many Arguments drawn from the Te- 
nets of Calviniſis, * SpinsZiſts, &c. who believe that all their 
Actions are necefſarily determin'd, and yet are no leſs pleas'd 
with them. Nay ſome, fays he, rejoice in this very thing, 
that they are under the abſolute Direction of the Deity. Dif 
me tuentur - [e.] and to be naterally determin d to the beſt was 
always look d upon as a peculiar Happineſs, and they that came 
neareſt it were eſteem'd the beſt Men, as the known Compli- 
ments to Cato and Fabricius declare. Some are 2s well pleas d 
with what they have by Lot or Inheritance, as what they get 
by their own Labour: Witneſs the Pride of antient Families, 
S. Ganudeant bene nati, is a common Proverb z and among 
the Things, guar vitam faciunt beatiorem, Martial reckons Res 
non parta Labore fed relifta- And again: If, ſays he, we did 
take delight in chooſing things, yet it would be enough for us 
if God conceal'd his determination from us, and we only be- 
liev'd that we were free to chooſe and act. | 
We need not, I think, ſpend much time in anfwering/ſuch 
Arguments as theſe. For the Ca/vinifts, Ic. notwithitadin 
all their abſurd Tenets, have evidently this Conſci * 
Choice within them, which is the ſecret ſource e Pleaſure 
that attends their Actions, and cannot be extiaguiſh'd by any 
of their Principles, but overcomes them all, and conſtant] 
puts theſe Men upon ſuch Endeavours as are vain and uſeleſs 
upon the Suppoſition, and inconſiſtent with the Belief of Fate 
and abſolute Predeſti nation: which ſhews us that theſe Notions 
are neither acted upon in Life, nor purſu'd to their utmoſt 
Conſequences ; that they reſt in pure Speculation, and are ge- 
nerally laid afide in Practice; in ſhort, that they are abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with human Nature, 4s well as human Reaſon. = 

Secondly, Some Perſons may rejoice in being under the par · 
ticular Care, Protection and Government of the Deity ; but 
then their Joy proceeds not ſo much from a bare Contemplation 
of what the Deity does for them, as from conſidering an what 
account he does it, viz. becauſe they are agreeable to him, and 
proper Objects of his Favour, and that on account of ſomethin 


 whic 


4. Anſeuer to the Queries of a Provincial, p. „ Fol. 
[1 Horace, B. 1. Ode 17. ky 41 
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Pleafure than undergo the Danger; that is, you 


f Mrral Evil, Chap v. 
You may urge, that you had rather want this 
| had 

NOTES. 


which they themſelves have done; If Hiace ment otherwiſe 
by his Dij me tuentur, he had ſmall reaſon for what he adds in 


the next Line, Diis Pietas mea & Muſa cordi t. But in truth 


this and moſt other of Bayle's Teſtimonies are Rhetorical or 
Poetic Flouriſhes, rather than Philoſophic Truths, and conſe- 
quently not worth a ſerious Examination. To draw any thing 
like an Argument from another's Words, we ſhould at leaſt be 
ſure of his determinate Meaning, of the preciſe number of his 
Ideas, as well as the juſtneſs of their ConneRion together, 
which we muſt never expect from ſuch kind of random Quota- 
tions. It may not therefore be improper to obſerve here once 
for all, that Bayle's uſual Method of reaſoning from Authori- 
ties muſt be very weak and unphiloſophical ; and calculated 
rather to blind Men's Eyes, than to inform their Underſtand- 
ings. | 

Thirdly, We are pleas'd indeed with what we call Good Fir- 


tune, when a great Sum of Money comes to us by Lot, or a 


large Eſtate, or a Title by Inheritance; and are perhaps the 


more delighted, the greater the Change is in our Circumſtances; 
and the leſs Expectation we had of it [/ d But is this Pleaſure 
comparable to that Intellectual or Moral Pleaſure, that ſublime 
Satisfaction and Self complacency, which we feel upon ac- 
quiring a like Sum of Money by ſome laudable AR, or egre- 

ious Vndertaking, that may properly be called our own ? Is 
it equal to that ſolid Comfort, and Self approbation which e- 
very ingenuous Mind is ſenſible of fiom his doing what de- 
ſerves an Eſtate or Title, and receiving theſe as the proper Re- 
compence and due Tribute of ſuch Deeds? The Man that can 
value himſelf more upon his Deſcent from an antient Family, 
than upon being by theſe means the Founder of a new one, is 2 
diſgrace to his Deſcent, and unworthy of the Arms he bears. 
But to return: 

There is undoubtedly an agree: ble and exalted Conſciouſ- 
neſs attending all the Bleſſings which we ourſelves are inftru- 
mental in procuring, infinitely beyond all the Satisfaction 
which they could afford us, if we knew ourſelves to be un- 
conce:n'd in the Attainment, and unworthy of the Enjoyment 
of them. This is the great Spur and Incitement to many . 

| c 


D See Note 1 9 
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| had rather be a Brute than a Man: neither could 


you by, this means avoid theſe natural Evils which 


you 
NOTES. 


ble Actions here, and will be part of the Crown and Reward 
of them hereafter, (as is illuſtrated at large by Dr. Scott in the 
firſt Vol: of his Chriſtian Life, and by Dr. Zenkin, in his Rea- 
ſmablene(s of Chriſtianity, 2d vol. C. 12. prop. 2.) And tho? 
we cannot properly merit any thing at the hand of God, yet the 
Conſciouſneſs of having penned ſuch Actions as are in them- 
ſelves acceptable to, and rewardable by him, and of 2 
Bleſſings from him in return for ſuch Actions, muſt very muc 
increaſe our Happineſs in the Enjoyment of theſe Bleſſings, 
both in this World and the next, (as is ſhewn in the ſame 
places.) Nor laſtly, could we receive this Pleaſure which 
now reſults from our Choice and Action, if we were deter- 
min'd in every thing by the Deity, ſuppoſing that Deter- 
mination conceal'd from us, and we only made to believe 
that we were really free to chooſe and act. For, as dur Au- 
thor obſerves, this would be to arrive at the End without the 
Means, and to have the Effect without the Cauſe. - All our 
Ideas of Merit ariſe from, and are entirely founded in Free 
Choice: this (as far as we can apprehend) is the neceſſary Me- 
dium to ſuch Moral Happineſs ;' and we can no more conceive 
how ene ſhould come without the other, than how we ſhould 
ſce without Eyes: and for us to have this Pleaſure, tho! ano- 
ther did the Action, would be the ſame as for one Man to be 
conſcious of his doing what ſome other really did, or for him 
to ſee by ſome other's Eyes. Such Suppoſitions as theſe would 
breed endleſs Confuſion. For we muſt either know whether 
another did this Action or not; if we do know this, then 
how can we attribute that to ourſelves, or pride ourſelves in 
that which we know belongs to another ? If we do not know 
this, then how can we attribute to ourſelves, or' pleaſe our- 
ſelves in any thing? Since every thing in and about us may, 
tor what we know, be done by another, and fo we in reality 
may never deſerve either praiſe or blame. The natural conſe- 
_ of which is, that we might as well never aim at De- 
ert, or ſtrive to do any thing at all : and this is the genuin 
Product of all ſuch Suppoſitions as queſtion the Veracity of our 
Faculties, and would make us ſuſpe& that we may be impoſed 
upon even in the regular Operations of our own Minds. The 
lame Arguments with thoſe of Bay/e, as well as the like method 
of reaſoning, are made uſe of by the Author of the Philoſophical 


Enquiry, Cc. p. 98, Fc. and p. 71, 72. Where he —_ 
(1) 


— 


"ng 
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Fou dread ſo much as fooliſhly to wiſh yourſelf a 

1 Bring left you ſhould fall into them. But fuppoſ- 
ing it were convenient for you to be a Brute, yet 
it could not be convenient for all Nature: The Sy- 
ſtem of the Univerſe required free Agents: with- 
out theſe the Works of God would be lame and 
imperfect ; his Goodneſs choſe the Benefit of the 
Univerſe rather than that of yourſelf ; eſpecially 
when this is better for you too, tho? you be ſo un- 

Free A- grateful as not to confeſs it. 

gents are V. Fourthly, As it would be prejudicial to Man, 

placed 2 to all Nature, for God to hinder bad Elections by 


it were out i 
of the his abſolute Power, ſo not 


hing can be conceiv'd 
reach of to be more diſagreeable to himſelf. We have ſaid 
__ me that God made the World in order to have ſome- 
3 A thing wherein to exerciſe his Attributes externally : 
ment of But ſince he has ſeveral Attributes, he cannot exer- 
theſethere- ciſe them all in every thing alike. His Power there- 
Tore * the fore exerts itſelf chiefly in one thing, and his Wil. 
Erkreie dom and Goodneſs in another. He exerciſed his 
of the Di- Power in creating the World, and putting it into 
vine Vi. Motion; his Goodneſs and Wiſdom in the Order 
a" in and Agreement of things: But the Divine Wiſdom 
lights. 


NOTES. 


% Tt may not be impr to obſerve, that ſome of the Ple:- 
*. ſures Man receives from Objects are ſo far from being the 
Effect of Choice, that they are not the Effect of the leaſt 
„ Premeditation, or any Act of his own, as in finding à Pres- 
« ſure on the Road, or in receiving a Legacy from a Perſon 
«© unknown to him”. But has a Man the fame Pleaſure in 
theſe Caſes'as if he had done ſomething to deſerve a Treaſure of 
the Public? or had the Legacy conferr'd on him as a Reward 
for his good Deeds to the deceaſed Perſon, his late lov'd Bene - 
ficiary or intimate Friend? If this Author can find a difference 
In theſe two Cafes, this Obſervation of his mult be — * 
if he cannot, I am ſure he has a different Senſe of things from 
the _ of Mankind, and of conſequence is not to be argued 
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'Of Moral Boil. Chap v. 
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ſeems do have ſet apart rhe Government of Free 


. 


Agents as its peculiar Province. Hetein it fully ex- 
erciſes itſelf, and acts up to its Infinity; for it 19 
were finite it would not be cqual to ſo great a Faſk. 
It does not ſeem a very extraordinary thing for God 
to be able to govern and abſolutely direct ſuch Be- 
ings as are merely paſſive, and deprived of all Mo- 
tion of their own, whereby they might make an 

Reſiſtance. For thoſe things obey eaſily which do 


not move but when they are moved. Neither is 


there need ot infinite Wiſdom to govern them, for 
infinite Power, with a moderate uſe of Wiſdom, 
would have been ſufficient. That there might be 
1 Subject therefore whereon the infinite Wiſdom 
of God ſhould diſplay itſelf, he created Free &. 
gents z Which, being as it were put out of his 
Power and left to themſelves, might act in a 
manner. independent of his Will. *Tis evidenc 


to any Perſon how much more difficult it is, and -- 


how much greater Exerciſe of Wiſdom it re- 


quires to direct a Multitude of theſe to a certain 


End, and make them, conſpire to the common 
| Good, than to order Brute Beaſts, and ſuch as 


have no Power of themſelves, in what manner you 


pleaſe, To them that conſider rhe vaſt Multitude 


of Free Agents, which is almoſt infinite, and their 
Independence (ſince every one is, at leaſt in many 
Caſes, abſolute Maſter of his own Actions, and 13 
permitted by God ro act according to that Liberty) 
God ſeems to have given à Specimen of the Ex- 
tent of his Wiſdom, which is able thus certainly 
and effectually to bring to the End propoſed; fo 
many Free Spirits, ſo many Agents that were in a 
manner ſer at Liberty from his, Dominion, and 
committed every one to his own Government. 
Vol. II. = | Here 
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, Ciſe of his Power) he attains his 
to paſs that ſo many jarring W 


Side by the Divine Power, than if there were no 
- fuch thing, ſhall yet conſpire together to promote 
the Good of the Univerſe. *Tis impoſſible that 
this Exerciſe of Wiſdom ſhould not be very agree- 
able to the Deity, if any thing in his Works may 
be eſteem'd agreeable to him. But if he were o- 
_ blig'd to interfere with his Power, that would ſeem 
to argue a Defe& of Wiſdom ; for what occaſion is 
there for him to interpoſe and ſtop the Liberty of 
Election before granted, if his Wiſdom could pro. 
vide ſufficiently for the Good of the whole without 
altering his Deſign ? 


It would VI. From hence it ſeems ſufficiently evident why 


therefore , God would not interpoſe his Power, or intermed- 


ie. dle with our Elections, ſince that could neither be 


to Ged, advantageous to ourſelves nor to the whole Syſtem, 
nor uſeful nor agreeable to God. *Tis no wonder the that 
S* abſolute Goodneſs permits Evil Elections, ſince for 
ſhould al- the moſt part they could not be prevented without 
ways hin- greater Evils. But if that can ever be done, there's 
2 * no doubt but God will take care that the very beſt 
-1on*- ſhall be done. (7r.) % 3 
thee n SUBSECT, 


Noreen 


1 


5 
„ 
1 


(t) What has been urg'd in the foregoing Subſection a- 
bout the Divine Interpoſition in human Elections muſt be un- 
derſtood in a limited Senſe, viz. as relating only to an me. 
diate Influence, or an abſolute Determination of the WAI, +. 2: 


_ 
* 


Ser Dr. Jenkin, zd Vol. e. 12 p- 240: Gr, 5th Edit, - 
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J Marat Evil. Chap V. 
Here is the proper place for Wiſdom, wherein (ſet- 
ting aſide, and in a manner ſuſpending the Exer- 
| Ends by Prudence 
-only, by mere Dexterity of acting, and brings it 
ills depending on 

themſelves alone, and no more inclined to erther 
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nee vob ien 8 20 N 
* 8 E may apprehend that God is not ſo 
e. averſe from interpoſing immediately in the Derout 
i Affairs of this World as is here aſſerted ; and that Men hope 


me Laws and Order of Nature are not of fo great = 


4 conſequence with him, but that he may be eaſily in the 
is and frequently induced to dilpenſe with them, Nute of 
of Wl contrary to what we have here advancd. For Ot 


| | *. through 
this ſeems to be the common Opinion ot Man- their © 


2 V 
a Py a 


a kind, Every Supplicant that addreſſes himſelf Prayers. 
to God, believes that this is effected by the | 

| Deity. thro? his Prayers: for if he perceiv'd 

1 | ay oY 7 3 


NOTES. 


De 
al to ſuch an intermedling with Elections as would make them to 
JW be no Elections at all. For it a from the followin | 
It Subſection, that our Author did not intend to exclude all kin 
8 of Interpoſition in the-Government of Free Agents, but only 
8 that particular ſort which would ſubvert their natural Powers, 
ſt or be deſtructive of their Freedom. Tho' God has eſtabliſh d 
general Laws both in the animate and inanimate Wotld, yet 
. he has not left theſe entirely to themſelves, but influences, di- 
refts, and governs them in ſuch a manner as is moſt condu- 
cive to the great End for which he deſign d. them; which End- 
could not be attain'd without ſuch a particular Influence, as 
will be ſhewn below: In determining the manner of this Go- 
- vernment we muſt beware of the two Extremes of ſuppoſing 
- either firſt, - that the Deity always influences. ſecond Cauſes ox? 
. acts (as Malebranch terms it) by particular. Will, in the Na- 
e. tural or Moral World 4 which would diſſolve all Laws of Na- 
0 ture, deſtro the Liberty of the. Creature, and reduce every* 
| thing to Fate : or ſecondly, that he never interpoſes in the 
Government. af either World, but lets che h yr ek Nu 
| ec 
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Of Alu Ful. Chap. v. 
it to be otherwiſe, he could hope for nothing from 
the Prayers he offers to the Deity. For if all came 
to paſs according to the natural Order of things, 
and the Series of Cauſes, who could hope to be de- 
livered from a Diſtemper or Calamity 3 from Evil 
Affections or Temptations, by virtue of Prayer? 
Theſe things are either effected by che immediate 
Interpoſition of the Divine Power, or ate requeſt- 
n their 
own proper Cauſes, which may not be OP thoſe 
| | | auſes 


NOTES. 


Mechaniſm or of Liberty take their natural Courſe, and ope- 


Tate as it were independently of himſelf ; which would entire- 
Iy deftroy a particu/ar Providence, and render the general one in 
a great meaſure uſeleſs. The bad Conſequences which would 
attend the former of theſe Schemes have been touch'd upon a- 
bove : The latter (which is particularly eſpous'd by Lribnitz 
in his Syſtem of Pre-efablif'd Harmony, and by Mr. 2 in 
his New Theery of the Earth). will be obviated in the following 
Subſection. I ſhall here only add the 1 of S. C. on the 
preſent Subject: .] "Twas highly ſuitable to the Divine 
+ Wiſdom in the Government of the World, both to pre or- 
** dain ſome of the principal Events with relation to the en- 
* tixe human Community, or to the more conſiderable parts of 


ir, and to reſerve to himſelf a Right of interpoſing and in- 


& fluencing particular Agents, as in other Caſes, ſo more eſ- 


.* pecially in order to the accompliſhment of theſe Events. 


That he has actually done fo is abundantly clear from Scrip- 
*. ture-Pr s, and Hiſtories, And that in ſo doing hc 
has aQted'in a manner moſt worthy his Wiſdom, is no leſs 
* manifeſt. For hereby it appears that the Divine Govern- 
ment is equally oppoſed to Chance and Deſtiny. Had the 


* Deity taken no Care of Futurity, but left every Man to the 


Conduct of his own Inclinations; and natural Effects in 


| © general to the Influence of their Cauſes, without ever inter- 


<* poſing to direct them to the attainment of his Deſign 3 
** this would have been almoſt in effect to diveſt himſelf of the 
**, Government of Rational Agents, and to ſubject their Af- 
* fairs to Chance, and to the hazard of the utmoſt _ 
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Sect. F. Sub. 4. Of Moral Evil. 42 
Cauſes would produce their Effects as well upon 
the omiſſion as the offering of theſe Supplications. 
But if God ſometimes vouchſafes to ſuſpend or 
change the Order and Laws of Nature to gratify 
his Votaries; why may not the ſame be done to 
7 the abuſe of Free- Will and Natutal om 

r 


ither this np 70 5 muſt be admitted in order 
co oppoſe theſe Els, or it mult be rejected with, 
regard to Prayers. This Difficulty deſerves an An- 


ſer. We attempt to ſolve it in the follow ing man- 
II. Tis to be obſerv'd then, in the firſt place, Gol does 


that all Prayers ate not heard by God, nor do we all Fey 


hope that all things ſhall be done which are 1 equeſt- ers. 
ed of him, but only ſuch as he has declared to be 


3 Aggreeable 
NOTES. 3 


« and Confafion. Or had he, on the contrary, ahſolutely or 
« fatally determined every Event, tho' this would have been 
far enough from diveſting himſelf of the Government of the 
„World, pet it would have been a Government unworthy of , 
„the Deity, a Government entirely excluſive of all proper 
« Sin and Puniſhment, Virtue and Rewards: wherein himſelf 
« would in effect have been the only Agent, and all the Crea- 
* tures ſtupid and paſſive. Whereas, by pre-otdaining the | 
e moſt material Events, and ſuffering the Creatures freely to 
« exert their Faculties in all convenient Caſes, he appears moſt 
* wiſely to have choſen the middle way, and thereby to have 
? N avoided the Miſchjefs of both Extremes”. See alſo 
N * 8 | pay 


All the Difference between this ingenious Writer and our 
Author is, that in the Government of the World he ſuppoſes 
the general Law of Liberty to be ſometimes ſulpended, as well © 
2s the Laws of Motion. Whereas our Author, tho he afſerts © © 
the ſame of the litter, "yet he denies it of the former ; at leaſt” - | 
does not grant that ſuch an Abridgment of Liberty is neceſſary — _ 
to the aforeſaid Government: How og "this Principle he oc. 
counts for that which we generally mean by a Pg#tica/ar Pro. * 
vidence, anſwering the Prayers, and thereupon often influencing. Line 
and over-ruling the Amir of Mankind, will be fhewn in its 


proper place. 
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9422 Of Moral E, Chap. V. 
1 agreeable to his Will, and has in ſome reſpect pro- 
mis d to perform. Thoſe things then which. are un- 
neceſſary, trifling, inconſiſtent, hurtful, or petiti- 
oned for in an unlawful Manner, are not to be ex- 
pected by the Petitioners, tho” they be requeſted 
never ſo frequently. * 5 
God is ob- III. Secondly, God may be under a . two-fold 
1 g'dwthe Obligation to his Creature, firſt from his Gaodneſs, 
by his whereby he is oblig'd ſo to order all external things, 
Goodneſs that Exiſtence ſhall be better than Non- exiſtence 
and by toall who duely perform their Duty. Secondly, 
Eopenen. _ By ſome. Covenant or Agreement whereby, he en- 
beck under certain Conditions, ta beſtow ſome 
Favours upon Men, notwithſtanding they were Sin- 
ners: Which Covenant, tho“ it may not be eſteem'd 
a natural one, yet it cannot be judg'd to be againſt 
x Narure, or to offer Violence to it. 
Whit may IV. Thirdly, The things which are requeſted of 
b:requelit-= God either belong to the Mind, viz. that the Mind 
ml = be found" and- vigorous, and able to govern the 
3 Affections, Sc. or to the Body, that Life and 
ther to Strength be prolong' d, c. or to external things, 
— * that the Weather be ſerene and ſeaſonable for the 
or erte. Fruits of the Earth, Gc. Now theſe differ from 
nal thinge. each other, and ought not to be prayed for under 
the ſame Conditions. | | | 
God does V. Fourthly, As to the Mind, ſince the Elective 
it ry is Power is the chief Part of Man, and is ſelf- motive 
too ur tis ſcarce conceivable how it ſhould be determin' 
Minds at from without itſelf. For that which determines it- 
random, ſelf is entirely different from that which ſtands in 
but under need of another to move it, and theſe appear to be 
as certain . $657? . | 
Laws as no More applicable to the ſame thing, than a Square 
thoſe of and Circular. Figure are to the Gino nies, at leaſt 
the Na- their Natures muſt be chang'd to make them com- 
| _ 4. Patible. But pet this Faculty, as well as others, 
| may be vitiated by abuſe and à pervetſe manner of 
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acting, and when it is thus vitiated, tis probable 
that God only can reſtore it, for it is ſuppos'd to 
be ſubject to him alone. 8 | 
This Aſſiſtance muſt be afforded to Mankind-in 
ſuch a manner that no blemiſh be thereby cait up- 
on the Divine Conſtancy, nor any Prejudice done 
to his Wiſdom in eſtabliſhing the Laws and Order 
of Nature. Now that all kind of Interpoſition does 


not prejudice. theſe, appears from hence, viz. that 


it is moſt worthy. of the Divine Majeſty to have re- 
ſerved to himſelf a Power over Nature, eſpecially 
while the Being over whom this Power is reſervd 
enjoy their Liberty; it ſeems not only proper that 
God ſhould; be at Liberty to act in this manner 
with them, bur alſo neceſſary, provided this be not 
done at random, but under ſome known and cer- 
tain Conditions. And here the Divine Wiſdom has 


exerted itſelf in a wonderful manner, and deviſeel 


a Way to reconcile the Conſtancy of God, and the 


Sanctity of the Laws of Nature, with that Aſſi- 


ſtance which is occaſionally afforded to Mankind 
upon their Requeſt. Man might preſume upon 
ſome Method of effecting this before Revelation: 
but 'tis to this alone that we owe the clear and un- 
doubted Manifeſtation of it. From hence we learn 


that God will give his Holy Spirit, under ſome cer- 


tin Laws and Conditions, to thoſe that are fitly 
diſpoſed : which would be as certain and conſtant 
Principle of Spiritual Actions to them that are 


endow d with it, as Nature itſelf is of the Natural. 


Since: therefore this Spirit by its Grace aſſiſts our 


depraved Will, and in ſome reſpect reſtores it too 


its Vigour, it cannòt be judg'd to violate the Or- 
der of Nature, any more chan when its Influence 
ſuſtains natural Cauſes. If it be aſk'd what thoſe 
Laws are, under which the Influence of this Spirig 


s promiled. = I anſwer, all ſuch things as are neceſ- 
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on of the Divine Power exerted about the 


O Moral Euil. Chap. V. 
ſary to Salvation are promiſed to them who. make 
a right uſe of their preſent Abilities, that pra 
to God thro? Chriſt for an Increaſe of them, Fs 
that celebrate the Sacraments as the Law of God 
requires. Upon theſe Conditions this Spirit de- 
ſcends into the Minds of Men, and by its holy In- 
ſpiration forms them to Piety. | 

VI. The giving of this Spirit, and obtaining it 
by. Chriſt, was a moſt miraculous Work of Divine 
Power, but the Operations of it, ſince they are 
now produced according to fix'd Laws and a ſet- 
tled Order, as regularly and conſtantly as the 
Works of Nature, cannot be reckon'd a Miracle 
any more than theſe are: For I call a Miracle a 
ſenſible Operation of God, which is perform'd in a 
Way contrary to Nature; and as it happens beyond 
all certain and fix'd Order, it proves God to be the 
immediate Cauſe and Author: But the 7 

il) is 
not an Iuterpoſition of this kind, for it is done, as 
we ſaid, according to a certain Rule and Order, 
and therefore cannot be miraculous. I confeſs that 
thjs is indeed an Exception from the general Law 
of Free Agents, (72.) but it is no leſs regular * 


NOTES. 


#72.) He does not mean that this is an Exception from the 
Law of their Liber!'y, as appears from what immediately fol- 
lows'; but from their being left entirely to themſelves; or to 
the caſual Impreſũons of thoſe external Objects and Agents 
whichſurround them; ſtom their acting ſolely; upon Principles 
of their own Formation ar Diſcovery, and rlldoring the Gui- 
dance of their natural Underſtanding, without any internal 
Aſſiſtance: which ſeems to be the generai Law of this their 

preſent State of Probatian. The Hahj Ghuft)then, according to 
our Author, does not ſubvert and ſuperſede, but rather ſtreng- 
then, preſerve and perfect our natural VER it repairs the 
beraches made therein by the Violence of Temprnions, by th 
vo 1 'I N Force 


ae b. 4 ef e . 
the Law icſelf, nor any more repugnant to "their 
2 1 885 henee it 17 1 ef in- 

terpoſe 


NOTES. 


Force of Evil Habits ; it counterballances the Influence of 2 


vil Spirits,” and reftores the Mind to its native . or 

Indifference/ Now theſe Effects may be ſuppos d to be pro- 
duced in us, _ of what kind the 2 oft e! Holy Ghoſt, 

of Good and Evil Angels is, will be confider'd by and by. 'F 
We ſhall firſt os e the Opinion of an Author or two concern-, 
ing what the Holy Spirit's Operations are nat, or that they. 
cannot be in any reſpect deſtructi ve of our natural Powers. 3s 
In the frſt place, The manner of the Spirit's Operation 
is not inconfiſlent with the Nature of Mankind; which (lays 


« Dr. Stebbing) is a Truth ſo folly and ſo liberally granted by 


6 all Parties, that nothing needs to be faid to prove It.” Now 

4 Man we know is an nte/ligent and rational Being, able to 
„ diſcern between Good and Evil; he has alfo ſuch a. Freedom. 
or Liberty of Will as makes him accountable to God. for his 
© Behaviour in this Life. ' By conſequence the Spirit muſt not 
© be ſup to te in ſuch a manner as not to make the 
4 leaſt uſe of the Underſtanding, nor muſt it be fo far incon- 


ſiſtent with Freedom and Liberty, as that a Man's Actions 


may not properly be call*d his on t.“. Again, , ſuch. 
« js the manner of t 


make our own Care and Diligence after Virtue a 


« nels unxeceſſary, but that on the other hand the 5 at f 
* of the Spirit will do us no Good, if our own Endeavours. 


be wanting. + Thirdly, He does not produce his Effects in 
« vs all: at once; but in fuch Order, and by thoſe Degrees 


1 that ſuit wich our Capacities and Qualifications [u.] Laſtly, 


His Motions are not diſcernable by us from the natural 


tations of our Minds. We feel them no otherwiſe than we 


„do our Thoughts and Meditations, we cannot diſtinguiſh | 
them by the manner of their affecting us from our «a 


6« Reaſonings, and the Opn of Truth * 8 our Soul 4 


* 4 00 that if God had. only deſigu d to give the Holy Spirit to 
0 5 N of it 7 10 an we 


\ # Sould 
t. Treat 0 tons of th, F 
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he Spirit's Operations, that th H do not. 


; England, and A- Bp. Tilletfor's 169th. Serm.: p. 4554 vol. 85 or 
ral Repreſe 


ſtancy. 


could never have known, unleſe it had been communicated 
to us by ſome private Revelation, that our Souls are moved 
* by a Divine Power when we love God and keep his Com- 
«« mandments [.? Lis Nur 
This is a Confirmation of what our Author has declared a- 
bove, particularly that the Holy Spirit's Operations cannot be 
call'd mirgeylous.. A larger Proof and Illuſtration of the fore- 
going Propoſitions may be ſeen in the ſame Chapter. The Con- 
ſequence reſulting from them, cu. that the Spirit does not ope- 
rate gh. is clearly proved and defended, againſt Turretin 
Ern 4 
_ See allg Scott's Chriſtian: Life, Part 2. Ch. 4. par. 5, p. 237. 
God (fays. that Author) in the ordinary courſe of his 85. 
© verument doth as well leave free Agents to the natural Free- 
** dom with which he firſt created them, as necgſſary ones to theſe 
** Neceſſities which he firſt impre/i'd upon their Natures. For 
„ "his Providence is ſuccedazeou; to his Creation, and did at firlt 
* begin Where that ended, and doth till proceed.as it began, or- 
** deringand governing all thin s according to the ſeveral Frame, 
and Madel in which he firſt co and created them. Nor can he 
order arid govern them , otherwiſe without anraveling his own 
*© Creation and making things to be otherwiſe than he firſt made 
„them. For how, can he ordinarily / »ece/itate: thoſe; Agents 
«© whom he firſt made free without changing their Natures from 
« free to neceſſary, and making them e kind of Being 
than ET 9 ? . tho' in 4a wa 5 210 
ment doth powerfully inpertune and perſuads us, yet 
*<*lays no 'Nece/ity on our Wilks, but leaves — free to 4250 or 
«© refuſe; and as the Temprations.of Sin incline us oze way, ſo 
tte Grace / God inclines us amber, but both Jeave us to our 
2 to go which way we pleaſe 1 
See allo Bp. Burnet on the 10th, Artigle of the Church of 


147th Serm,, p. 310. 3d. Efit,. Fol, or Dr, Rymer's Gene- 
tation of eveaPd Religion, C. 9: p. 210, 211. 
If the foregoing Obſervations be true, it follows that the or- 


dinary Operation of the Spirit cannat be any Phyſical; Jafluente, - 

or immediate Determination of the Will; it mull therefore be 

only a Miral Influence, or. mediate, rational. Pgtermination- 
__ 7 + Tn : 
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| Of Moral Evil, . Chap. V. 
terpoſe in Matters relating to the Will, and yet not 
violate. the Order of Nature, nor ipjure his. Con- 
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ſtancy. Not that God actually determines the Will 
by an immediate Influx, for by this means the Act 


. of Election would change its Nature, and be im- 
ä puted to God rather than to the Will of the Crea- 
| i > . — * f | ' 1 b _ "rare 
d | NN 
n- the Manner of effecting this may be by injecting Ideas, Repre- 
ſenting Arguments, exhibiting Motives, and aſſiſting the 
Py Underſtanding in its apprehenſion of them. This I think is 
1 all that Mr, Vollaſtan could mean by the Words Suggeſtion, In- 
* falſe, or ſilent Communication of ſome Spiritual Being [x]: and 
* ſcem to be the only intelligible Notion ofthe Influence of ei- 
1 ther Good or Evil Spirits: in which ſenſe I believe that we 
, are very frequently acted upon and over · ruled in order to pro- 
mote the Good of the whole, and compleat the Deſigns of a 
, particular Providence. The Author laſt Mention'd has given 


y us a fine Deſcription of the manner in which this Government of 
: Free Beings may be exerciſed and apply d to the Ends above men- 
p tion d. “It is not impoſlible (ſays he, ) but many things 
4 « ſuitable to ſeveral Caſes may be brought to paſs by means of 
t © ſecret and ſometimes ſudden Influences on. our - Minds, or 
the Minds of other Men whoſe Acts may affect us. For 
ö « inſtance ; if the Caſe ſhould require that N. ſhould be de- 
, « livered ſrom threatning Ruin, or from ſome Misfortane 
4 „ which would certainly bef. II him, if he ſhould go ſuch a a 
| « way at ſuch a Time as he intended; upon this occaſion _ 
| ſome new Reaſons may be preſented to his Mind why he 
4 ſhould not go at all, or not then, or not by that Road: 
* or he may forget to go; or if he is to be delivered from ſome 
« dangerous Enemy, either ſome new turn given tohisThoughts 
may divert him from going where the Enemy will be; or the 
Enemy may after the ſame manner he diverted from coming 
©< where he ſhall be, or his (the Enemy's) Reſentment may de 
« qualify'd or ſome proper Method may be ſuggeſted, or Degree 
« of Reſolution and Vigor may be excited. After the ſame man-; 
« ner, not only Deliverances from Dangers and Troubles but 
« Advantages and Succeſſes may be conferr'd. Or on the : 
« ther Side, Men may, by way of Puniſhment for Crimes com- 
« mitted, incur Miſchiefs and Calamities: I ſay, theſe. things 
e and. ſuch like may he. For ſince the Motions and Actions of 
Men, Which depend upon their Wills, do alſo depend upon 
* their Judgements, as theſe again do on the preſent 
„ | . 132 OE 4186 wah 
x NT * | 112 pr 
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{x] Religion of Nature delineated, p. . 
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| ture, but that in ſome manner he reſtores the Fa- 
culty to its Perfection, and makes it, when thus fit- 
ly diſpos d, exert ĩts proper Actions according to 


© bated, the Power of judging enliven'd'or debi litated, or the 
Attention taken off, without any Suſpenſion or Alteration 
* of the ſtanding Laws of Nature; then without that, new 
_ © Viohtions, 'Defigns, Meaſures, or à ceffation' of thinking 
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the Rectitute of its Nature, without any Diminu- 
tion of its Libert xx... 5 n 
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* Appearances or Non-appearances of things in their Minds; 
if a new. proſpect of things can be any way produc'd, the 
Light by which they are ſeen altered, new Forces and Di- 


< re&tions impreſ'd the Spirits, Paſſions exalted or a- 


« alſo may be prodne'd,” and thus many things prevented that 
</ would otherwiſe be, and many brought about that would 
not“ See alſo Sherlock on Providence, p. 51. 2d, Edit. 
Again (z) © That there may be poſſibly ſuch Inſpi- 
. rations' of new Thoughts and Connſely may perhaps ap- 
2 pear farther from this, that we ſo frequently find Thoughts 
« arifing in our Heads, into which we are led by no Diſcourſe, 
nothing we read, no clue of Reaſoning, but they ſurpriſe 
and come upon us from we know ' not what Quarter. If 


* they p from the Mobility of Spirits firagling out of il Tol 
Order, and fortuitons Aflections of the Brain, or were of the but 
Nature of Dream}, why are they not as wild, incoherent, and Hat 
* extravagant as they are ?* Is it not much more reaſonable ory. 
to 1magine that they come by the Order and Direction of an all- 

ſeeing and all-gratious who continually watches over us, the) 


and diſpoſes every thing in and about us, for the Good of our- 
Ives or others? Not to ſpeak of the agreeableneſs of this No- 
— the _ p Belief of the beſt and kn nb = 
in alt Ages. onſequence Mr, Wollaffon driws e 
whole is perfectly agreeable to the Scope of dur Author. © If 
« this be the Caſe; s it ſeems to be, that Men's Minds are 


_ © fufceptive of ſuel Inſiuuations and Impreffions as frequently 4 ; 
dy ways unknown do affect them, and give them an Inelina- 10 
tion towards this ot that, how many chi may be brought | | 

| 1 80 34 : 2 8 ! a * 
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VII. Fifthly, It may be demonſtrated: that the Prayers 
Prayers themſelves have ſome natural Power and 2 
Efficacy with regard to the Will: For r — 

certain Endeavours towards the Exerciſe of Liber- Mind. 
ty, and contain in them Acts of Hection, tho per- 
haps imperfect ones; and ſuch is thę Nature of all 
Powers, that they acquire Strength by trial and 
exerciſe, and every Act, tho' imperfect, is a Step ta 
a more perfect one, till they have attain'd ta a Ha- 
bit and Facility of acting. The conſtant Exerciſe 
of Prayer may therefore tend, by a natural Effica- 
cy, to reſtore the proper ule of Free Will, and re- 
gain its native Vigour. A 
VIII. Sixthly, The fame may be faid concern - And to 
ing the Government of the Paſſions and Affections, ſubdue 
which conſtitutes ſo great a Part of human Felici- 3 
ty: we have ſhewn that the Elective Power is ſu- 
perior to all others, and has the Government of 
them, and that when the Mind is corrupted with, 
Vice, the Will in a great meaſure falls from that 
Power which Nature gave it. Yet the inferior Af - 
tections of the Mind Gs not quite ſhaken off the 
Yoke, they. ſtill obey, tho“ with fome difficulty, 
but uſe and exerciſe are neceſſary to implant an 
Habit of Obedience in them. Since therefore Pray- 
ers contain in themſelves an exerciſe of Election, 
they have a natural Efficacy to ſtrengthen the Elec - 


NOTES. 


4 to paſs by theſe means, without fixing and refixing the 
„ Laws. of Nature, any more than they are unfix'd when one, 
Man alters the Opinion of another, by throwing a Book pros. 
" Jp on hat purpoſe in his way? 1 * 2M 
N o the ſame purpoſe ſee Stor's Chriſtian Life, Part 2. Vol: 2. 
1. p.81, $2. 5 . 
R the Reader will excuſe me for inſiſting ſo long on 
this Point; fince falſe Notions concerning it have produc'd 
the moſt pernicious 8 to Religion in general, as 
well as the principal Objections againſt our Author's Syſtem. 


1 


| | ; 1 f * | * * * 

tte Adds, and by the ſame means aceuſtom the Af. 
fections to obey : for a repeated Act augments the 

Tower and overcomes Reſiſtance. (73.) 3 


| (73.) Prayer puts us upon making good Reſolutions, and 
n 


endeavouring to ſubdue our vicious Inclinations: it animates 
our Zeal, and enflames our Affections 3 it exerciſes and im- 
ves our Faith, our Hope, and Charity ; and therefore is in 
itſelf a Means of ſtrengthening our Faculties, and removing all 
Impediments to a due Exertion of them. It alſo makes us 
ſenſible of our ftrit Dependence on the Deity, of our mani- 
fold Wants, and the great Benefit of his Supplies, and of con- 
\ ſequence it naturally fits us for them, and inclines us to make 
. a right uſe of them when we do receive them. It is not on- 
ly a Means, (fays Dr. Barrow (z]) by Impetration acqui- 
ring for us, but it is an effectual Inſtrument working in us 
6 ali true Good, It is the Channel by which God conveyeth 
Spiritual Light into our Minds, and Spiritual Vigour into 
4 our Hearts. It is both the Seed, and the Food of Spiritual 
Lie, by which all holy Diſpoſitions of Soul, and all 
e honeſt Reſolutions of Practice are bred and nouriſhed, are 
0 augmented and ſtrengthened in us. It exciteth, it quick- 
*« neth, it maintaineth all pious Affections. The love of God 
can no otherwiſe than by it be kindled, fomented or kept in 
« Life, (without it we certainly ſhall have an Eſtrangement 
% and Averſation from him) it alone can maintain a conſtant 
<<. reverence and awe of God, keeping him in our Thoughts, 
« and making us to live as in his Preſence. It chiefly enli- 
« veneth and exerciſeth our Faith in God; it is that which 
« begetteth in us a ſavoury Reliſh of Divine things, which 
*© ſweetneth and endeareth to ourſelves the Practice of Piety ; 
« which only can enable us with delight and — to obey 
« God's Commandments: It alone can raiſe our Minds from 
% the Cares and Concernments of this World to a ſenſe and de- 
« fire of Heavenly things. RS | 
God's End (ſays Mr. Chubb) in requiring this Duty of 
% Prayer, is wholly and ſolely the Good and Benefit of his 
Creatures, viz. that it may be a means to work in the Pe- 
<« titioner a ſuitable frame and temper of Mind, and to diſpoſe 


« him to a ſuitable Practice and Converſation, and ſo render par 
0 bs a ſuitable and proper Object of God's ſpecial Care and on: 
6c, ve, | 

4 . [ 


[x] Firſt Vol, Fol. iſt Edit. p. 493 
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IX. Seventhly, As to Material Objects, viz; our The Adi- 
own. Bodies and the Elements, tis plain that the Pre o 
intellectual World is more.noble than the Material, ings will 
and conſequently that this latter was made for the produce a 
ſake of the former, and is ſubſervient to its uſe ; contin- 
But ſince the Actions of /Beihgs endow'd with Un- — 9 
derſtanding and Will are free, and on that account things, yet 
contingent, they neceſſarily produce a Contingen- this does 
cy alſo in material Subſtances which depend upon not offer 
them. For we can excite certain Motions in our fe. 1 
own Bodies, and communicate them to the adja- Nature. 
cent ones, which Motions are not in this Cafe pro- 
duced merely according to Mechanic Laws, but 
the direction of the will. Wo" 30 
Nor would they have happen'd at the time or in 
the manner they do, if the Will had not by its own 
Liberty excited them. Neither do we ſuppoſe that 
any Violence or Diſorder happens hereby to the 
Laws. of Nature; for Nature itſelf has provided 
that the leſs ſhould give way to the more noble, 
that is, local Motion to the Action of the Will, as 
being the more excellent of the two. We muſt be- 
lieve the ſame concerning Agents of a ſuperior Na- 
ture, and the more noble Order they are of, the 
e | 13 greater 


NOTES. 


« And as this is God's End in appointing this Duty, ſo for 
this End he requires the frequent Returns of it, that the 
Mind of the Petitioner may be habitually ſeaſoned with a 
e ſenſe of himſelf [.] See alſo Bp. Patrick's Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Prayer, Ch. 8 3 | 1 | 

Theſe Effects and Uſes of Prayer, moſt of which are diſco- 
verable by natural Reaſon, prove ſufficiently, I think, that 
Prayer is a natural Duty. Concerning the Efficacy of it, and the 
manner whereby Providence may be ſuppoſed to anſwer out 
particular Requeſts, ſee the following Notes to this SubſeQi- 
on. | 


(a Chats's Trach, p. 180, Ce. 
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432 Of Moral Bvil.\ ©" Chap v. 
BA ct 1 Fr. 
Jauch little Creatures as we Men are, can convey but 
Water in Canals; drain ſuck Parts of the Earth as ſters, 
are naturally cover'd with Water, drown the Dry. licve 
Land, and produce a * many other Changes ſtile 
doth in the Earth, the Water and the Air. Who cordi 
then can affirm but that there may be other A. there 
gents who could change almoſt the whole Ele. ply t 
ments, if they were not prohibited by certain Laws? comt 
All who acknowledge the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings, ble! 
are agreed that theſe things are poſſible; now it ng | 
muſt be allow'd that whatever is perform'd' by theſe Law 
Beings, is done according, to the Laws of m— as Te 


and that no manner of Violence is hereby offer” thele 

to the Order of it, any more than by the Actions Dut 

| of kw N ny | Offi 

. MX. Eightly, And as all material Beings are con- man 

| N nected together, and by mutual 2 upon are 
intellec- each other; viz. the Superior upon the Inferior, der 
tual a3 the Sun upon the Ether and the Moor, and that Rea 
wet upon the Air, Water, and Earth; and perhaps vi: WM the 
Beings, verſa; ſo tis in like manner probable that there is the 
| which act a certain Order and Syſtem of intellectual Beings mer 
as much 5 conſtituted, who are no leſs ſubordinate to one ano- thin 
or Ther, and operate upon each other by a mutual In- unn 
fluence, according to the Laws eſtabliſh'd by Na- pug 
ture. | ers 

Godmakes XI. Nanthly,. There ſeems to be no reaſon why Me 
uſe of the God ſhould not make uſe of the Miniſtry of thoſe bili 
Mini, Beings in che Government of this World'# win: it 
of Angels j | . ; . — 
in the Go- Ever it may be expedient. This we ſee is done in the 
vernment ſome meaſure upon our Earthly/ Globe. For he duc 
of Man- makes uſe of Men to govern other Animals, and ing 
_ auy ſome Men are ſet as Guardians over others. And eſt; 
— as, che Atrendants of Princes and Judges w_ La 
to Nature. | rom - 
na 


+ See the Religion of Nature delineated, p. 10g, 109. 


<= 


* A. g&a5S. 


le. 


form their Office, not as they themſelves pleaſe, 
but according to the Appointment of their Ma- 
ſters, or the Laws; ſo in like manner we are to be- 
lieve that Agents more excellent than us (which we 
ſtile miniſtring Angels) diſcharge their Office ac- 
cording to the Laws preſcribed by God, * n 
therefore this, about aſſiſting ſuch as regularly ap- 
ply to God, to be one of theſe Laws; let them be 
commanded to relieve thoſe who make their hum- 
ble Addreſſes to him, and let the manner of invok- 
ing him be preſcribed by Nature, or ſome poſitive 
Law: Can it be doubted whether they would not 
as readily exert their Powers for the Afliſtance of 
thele Supplicants, and as diligently diſcharge the 
Duty of relieving them from diſtreſs as a Judge's 
Officer, or a Prince's Servant performs the Com- 
mands of his Maſter? And ſo long as theſe things 
are done according to the general Order, and un- 
der ſuch Conditions as are agreeable to Nature and 
Reaſon, they can be no more deetm'd repugnant to 


the Order of Nature, or the Laws appointed for 


the Government of the World, than civil Govern- 
ment and the Laws among Men are. Here is no- 


thing contrary to or inconſiſtent with the Laws of 
unverfal Nature: for it does not ſeem any more re- 
pugnant to theſe that Angels ſhould uſe their Pow- - 


ers for the Relief of ſuch as pray to God, than thar 
Men ſhould help each other according to their A- 
bilities. If it be granted that theſe things are fo, 


it will be very apparent how our Prayers may have 
their Effect, and the deſired Changes may be pro- 


duced in our Bodies, and the Elements, without do- 
ing Violence to Nature, or diſturbing the Order 


eſtabliſh'd by God. Nay it may be provided by a 


Law, that our Wiſhes be thus fulfill'd: and we 


need not declare how much this Power over exter- 


nal things granted to free Agents, may tend to raiſe 
Vol. f. Fi * our 


2 
433 . 


| Of Moral Evil. A. Chap. V. 
our Affections and incline the Wills themſelves. 
»Tis very well known how great an Influence the 
Temperature of the Blood and Motion of the Spi- 
rits have over theſe. Since then our Bodies are by 
a Law of Nature capable of being moved by free 
Agents, at leaſt when we deſire it, tis not impoſſi- 
ble but that by the Means of theſe Bodies, they 
may have Acceſs to the Soul; and tho? they can- 
not act upon the Will immediately, yet they may 


. indirectly excite it to exert its own Acts. (74. 
4 * 1 
oblig d to XII. Tenthly, There's neither any occaſion nor 


take away room to explain how agreeable this is to Reaſon 
the abuſe and the ow Scriptures. Let it ſuffice to obſerve 
ok gace how large a Field is hereby open'd for Prayer, and 
he has how effectual it may be for obtaining the Aſſi- 
eftabliſh's ſtance not only of God himſelf immediately, but 


a Method alſo of his Miniſters. 
of aſſiſting 


his Wor- It muſt be confeſs'd that God ſometimes relieves 
ſhippers. the Diſtreſs'd, and when apply'd to, interpoſes in 
| Matters relating to the Will: but theſe things are 
effected according to the Univerſal Law of Na- 
ture. And tho? this be ſuperior to that which is 
implanted in the particular Nature of ſome Beings ; 
yet it is no leſs natural with regard to the Syſtem 
of Univerſal Nature; neither are we to believe that 


this 
NOTES. 


(74) That is, as a Man is excited or inclin'd to any thing 
by a Proſpect of the Pleaſure or Pain which may attend the 
Proſecution or Omiſſion of it; or, as we commonly ſay, by 
another's working upon his Paſſions, his Hopes, or his Fears: 
For that ſuperior Beings act upon us in no other ſenſe, that their 
Influence conſiſls only in occafioning pleaſant or diſagreeable 
Ideas in us, in repreſenting Arguments, Motives, &c. to us, 
may perhaps be gather'd from Note 72. And, I think, it muſt 
be Mow'd that this is very conſiſtent with that Phyſical Indife 
ference, or abſolute Freedom of the Will above deſcribed, 


Secb. g. Sub. 4 O/ Moral Bil. 


this is often done, but only in Caſes where a parti- 
cular Nature cannot be left to itſelf without Detri- 
ment to the whole. Nor is God, becauſe he ſome- 
times vouchſafes to interpoſe and help the Suppli- 
cant, alſo oblig'd entirely to remove the abuſe of 
Free-Will; that is, in reality, to deſtroy the Na- 
ture itſelf. By a Law of Nature, the Exerciſe of 
that Faculty belongs to ſuch Agents as are endow'd 
with it, and tho' that Law admit of an Exception, 
et it cannot be quite abrogated, without greater 
Delete done to the whole than what may happen 
from the abuſe of it. Nor is God obliged, becauſe 
Prayers have their Effect with him, to relieve ſuch 
as don't pray to him at all, © OF, 
XIII. Eleventhly, This ſeems to eſtabliſh the The EA 
Efficacy of Prayers much better than their Opinion 79 9 
who hold that all is fix'd by God in a fatal Conca- nb be 
tenation, and that ſuch things as are requeſted of accounted 
God, and ſeem to be obtain'd, are not in any te. for if all 
ſpect owing to the Prayers, but that God has by fs 4 
his Foreknowledge join'd the Actions of the Will ceffary 
with corporeal Motions, in ſuch a manner that they cauſes. 
ſhould happen together, but without any other re- 
lation to each other than what ariſes from his Pre- 
ordination, as appears in the Agreement between 
the Index of a Watch and the Sun, | 
For inſtance : God has pre-ordain'd a Storm 
from neceſſary Cauſes, and that ſome notorious Of- 
fenders ſhall be' failing in it ; when they are in 
danger they ſhall repent and pray to God, and at 
length the Wind ſhall ceaſe. | 
Thus a Calm enſues upon the Prayers of the Pe- 
titioners, but without any Connection or Depen- 
dence on each other, merely by the force of pre- 
„ e diſpoſed 
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Of Moral Evil, Chap. V. 
_ diſpoſed Cauſes, which do not require any Interpo- 
| fition of the Divine Power. (75.) "ay 


NOTES. 


(75.) The foremention'd Hypotheſis of a pre determin'd and 
neceſſary ConneQion between 8 Motions and the Ope- 

rations of the Will, is advanc'd by Leibnitz in what is com- 

monly call'd his Syſtem of the Pre- eſtabliſpꝰ d Har many, which 
occurs in ſeveral of his Works, an account of which may be 
ſeen in Fabricius [G.] An Explanation of it by G. Hanſtius may 
be found in the Pre/ent State of the Republic of Letters, Vol. 4. 

- for Octob. 1729. There are ſome Objections againſt it in 

- Bay/fs Dict. Article Rozarius, Rem. L. —— But as the 
whole of it is built upen a Suppoſition that the Mind has not 
a Liberty of , and o conſequence no proper Liber- 
ty at all, we need not ſpend any time in confuting it, having, 
I hope, ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd the contrary Principle above, 
and thereby remov'd the Foundation of it. 

Mr. biſton in particular has eſpous'd the Opinion which 
our Author alludes to, and enlarg'd on it in the following 
Manner [c.] Our ImperfeQion is ſuch, that we can only act 
« prore nata, can never know beforchand the behavour or ac- 
« tions of Men, neither can we foreſee what Circumſtances and 
% Conjunctures will 5 at any certain time hereafter, And 
*« ſo we cannot provide for future Events, nor pre-diſpoſe 

* things in ſuch a manner that every one ſhall be dealt with, 
« or every thing done, no otherwiſe than if we were then a- 
« liveand preſent, we ſhould thiak proper and reaſonable, and 
„ ſhould actually do. But in the Divine Operation it is quite 
% otherwiſe. God's Preſcience enables him to act after a more 

4“ ſublime manner, and by a conſtant Courſe of Nature and 

„Chain of mechanical Cauſes to do every thing ſo as it 
<« ſhall not be diſtinguiſhable from a particular Lnge 
«© on of his Power, nor be otherwiſe than on ſuch a particu- 
6 lar Interpoſition would have been brought to paſs. He 
« who has created all things, and given them their ſeveral 
« Powers and Faculties, foreſees the Effects of them all; at 

once looks thro' the entire Chain of Cauſes, Actions and 
« Events, and ſees at what Periods, and in what manner 


* "twill be neceſſary and expedient to bring about any Changes 
| | : 66 5 W 


5.] Delefus Argumentorum, Sc. p. 387, &, 
8 New Theory, B. 4. C. 4, Solution 87. 


, 4 
: 


ect. 5. Sub. 4. Of Moral Boil. 
The Aſſertors of this Opinion are oblig'd from 
the common ſenſe gf I to allow that God 
| AS. cot Þ mew. 


NOTES. | 


« beſtow any Mercigs, or inflit any Paniſhments on the 
« World. Which being unqueſtionably true, tis evi lent he 
“can as well provide and prediſpoſe natural Cuſes for thoſe 
« Mutations, Mercies or Judgments : he can as eaſily put the 
« Machine into ſuch Motions as ſhall, without a Neceſſity of 
« his mending or correcting it, correſpond to all theſe fore - 
« ſeen Events or Actions, as make way for ſuch Alterations af- 
© terwards by giving a random Force to the whole: and when 
« theſe two ways are equally poſſible, I need not fay which is 
« mdſt agreeable to the Divine Perfections, and moſt worthy: 
« of God”. And again: [d.] We pray to God for fruitful Sea- 
« ſons, for Health, for Peace, for the Succeſs of our Endea- 
« yours, for a Bleſſing on our Food and Phyſick, and depre- 
« cate the contrary Miſeries from us. Vet at the ſame time 
« we ſee the Seaſons depend on the ſettled Courſe of the Sun, 
« or other natural and neceſſary Cauſes; we find our Health 
* or Sickneſs to be the proper Effects of our Dyet and Re- 
« gimen: we obſerve Peace and War ſubjeQ to the Intrigues 
„of Princes, and the plain Reſults of viſible Conjunctures in 
„human Affairs: we know that worldly Prudence and Cun- 
* ning has a main ſtroke in the Succeſs of Mens Labours : 
« we feel the advantageous Effects of ſome Food and Phyſic, 
&© and have reaſon to believe that the ſame does very much re- 
* ſalt from the Goodneſs of the Drugs, the fitneſs of the Pro- 
portion, and the Skill of the Phyfician, and can frequently 
9 give a plain and mechanical Reaſon of the different Opera- 
tion of all theſe things; neither do we hope for the Exer- 
« ciſe of a miraculous Power in theſe or the like Caſes. In 
* ſnort, © Second Cauſes, ſays he, will work according to 
their Natures, let Mens Suppaications be never ſo importu- 
nate: and to expect a Miracle in anſwer to every Petition, 
is more than the moſt religious dare pretend to”. See alſo 
Mr. Welafton's, Illuſtration of this Hypotheſis, p. 104. or Dr. 
Ladens Body of Divinity, 1 vol. p. 154. : 
We ſhall propoſe an Anſwer to it in the following Notes 
Let it ſuffice at reſent to obſerve, that this particular Interpo- 
ſitiog of Divine Power which our Author contends for, is ery 
improperly ſtiled miraculous, às may be ſeen from Note 72 
the 6th'Paragraph of this Subſection, 


C4] Ibid. Corollary, p. 362. iſt dit, FO 
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is to be invok'd ; and that ſuch as duly offer up 
their Prayers have their Requeſts granted : but as 
they are of Opinion that things go by Fate, and 
that there is no room for Contingency, or a particu- 
lar Providence, they have invented this Scheme that 
there might be, or at leaft might ſeem to be, ſame 
room for Prayers. But all this js to no purpoſe : 
For ſince God has made Agents free, aha allow'd 
them the uſe of Liberty, he muſt alſo have reſerv'd 
to himſelf a Liberty of treating them according ta 
what their Nature requires, which cannot be done 
without a peculiar Providence, and immediate In- 
terpoſition; without theſe no Efficacy will be left 
to Prayer; no Worſhip to God, no Honour to Re- 
ligion ; For if the Production of thoſe things which 
we requeſt depend upon antecedent, natural, and 
neceſſary Cauſes, our Deſires will be anſwer*d no 
leſs upon the Omiſſion, than the offering up of 
Prayers. Vows and Prayers therefore are made 
in vain, If it be ſaid that the Supplicants could 
not omit them, ſince they were pre-ordain'd. I 
anſwer : He that could omit them could not poſſi- 
bly offer them: his Omiſſion therefore is not cul- 
pable : And he that is employ*d in Prayer to God 
undertakes a ſuperfluous Office : for theſe Petitions 


in reality contribute nothing to the Effect, and no 


reaſon can be given why that ſhould be required 
which is of no Benefit. (76.) | 


NOTES. 


(76.) Tho? this Anſwer is very ſolid, and may by ſome per- 
haps be thought ſufficient ; yet, as the Point before us is of the 
greateſt Importance; ſince wrong Notions concerning it cauſe 
Perplexities which diſtub the Kinds of moſt Men, as Mr. 
Whiſtan obſerves [e.] and ſince the Scheme of Providence ſo 

| : elaborately 


[e.] New Theory, p. 362. 
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$& 5. Sub. * Of Moral Evil. 
XIV. Tis ſcarce poſſible for one who reads this 


not to think of that famous Difficulty, viz. how 
the Contingency of things can be conſiſtent with 
the Divine Preſtience: Neither is it proper to med- 


dle with it in this Place: For it would require a 


Ff 4 whole 
NOTES. 


elaborately. diſplay'd by that Author will not, I fear, help to 
clear them, as he promiſes, but rather occaſion worſe; — on 
theſe accounts it will not be improper to give a fuller Confuta- 
tion of it from ſuch Authors as endeavour to prove that the 
foremention'd Scheme of Providence is both impoſſible in it- 
ſelf, and attended with Conſequences deſtructive of the very 
Notion of Prayer, and moſt other Duties of Religion.“ The 
Abettors of the mechanical Hypotheſis, [f] ſays Dr. Zentin, 
« argue, that he is the beſt Artiſt who can contrive an Engine 
* that ſhall need the leaſt meddling with after it is made. But 
* it ought to be conſider'd what the Nature of the Engine is, 
and what the ends and uſes of it are; and if the Nature of it 


be ſuch that it cannot anſwer the Ends for which it was 
_ « framed, without ſometimes an aſſiſting hand, it would be no 


„point of Wiſdom in the Artificer, for the Credit of his 
“ Contrivance, to loſe the moſt uſeful Ends deſignd by it. 
« As if, among other uſes, this curious Engine were defizn'd 
to reward the good, and puniſh bad Men; to remove the 
*« Puniſhment upon Amendment, and to renew it upon a re- 
&« lapſe: ſince brute Matter is incapable of varying its Motion, 
% and ſuiting itſelf to the ſeveral States and Changes of free 
„ Agents, he muſt affiſt it, unleſs he will loſe the chief End 
4 for which it is to ſerve. It is no defect in the Skill and Wiſ- 


„ dom of the Almighty, that Matter and Motion have not 


“ Free-Will as Men have; but it would be a great defect in 
* his Wiſdom not to make them the Inſtruments of Rewards and 
“ Puniſhments, becauſe it is impoſſible for them of themſelves 
to apply and ſuit themſelves to the ſeveral States and Condi- 
tions of Free Agents. The Nature of Matter and Motion is 
* ſuch, that they cannot ſerve all the Deſigns of their Crea- 


„tor, without his Interpoſition, and therefore he 1 


* doth interpoſe according to a certain Tenor which he hat 
- preſcrib'd to himſel . | * 


LV ] Reaſonablene/i of Chriſtianity, ad vol. p. 218. 5th Edit. 
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An Inti- 


mation 


that this is 


not repug- 
nant to the 
Divine 

Preſcience. 


0 Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
whole Bcok, Let it ſuffice to give a hint, that the 
Solution of it depends upon conſidering the Man- 

; Ls ner 


NOYES: 


He proceeds to a particular Examination of the Pre-:/abli/{"4 
Order in p. 221. which he oppoſes with much the ſame Ar- 
guments as theſe that follow from Dr. Fiddec[g ] “As to the C 
„Opinion of thoſe who ſay, God upon the Foreſight of the 
Prayers of Men to him, diſpoſeth the Order of tl jags in ſuch 

a manner, that what they pray for ſhall happen, or what 
they deprecate be averted; this is altogether inconceivable ; 
* or rather, in the Nature of things, ſuppoſing Men free A- 
gents, impoſſible. For tho' God does foreſee which way 
« Men will act, yet nothing upon the Mechanical Hypotheſis 
„can follow fron his Action, but according to the Laws of 
„ Mechaniſm. In cafe any one, for inſtance, ſhould pray to 
*« be deliver'd from the dinger of ſome infe& us or peſlilen- 
« ti-us Diſtemper, the Vapour whereby ?ti« propagated, will, 
„ notwithitanding, purſue its natural Courſe, and produce its 

Effect wherever it falls upon a proper Subject; it can make 
© no manner of Diſtintion between him that ſacrificeth and 
„% him that ſacrificcth not. God may indeed, by ſome ſecret 
% Impulſe on the Mind of Man, which yet he is at Liberty to 
_« follow, be the occaſion of diverting him from the Scope of 
* its Motion; or perhaps, on ſome extraordinary Exigence, 
„ by an inviſible Power, retard, accelerate, or obftruR its 
« Courſe ; but til], if all things operate mechanically, whe- 
ther Men pray or no, it will unavoidably have its proper 
Effect. There is another Caſe wherein the Motives to 
« Prayer, if all things come to paſs by the fix'd Laws of 
« Mechaniſm, appear fill more evidently groundleſs. A Man 
« in the Heat of Battle, prays that God would preſerve him 
« from the Inſtruments of Death, which fly every where a- 
% bout hin; yet a Ball from a Cannon or a Muſquet will ne- 00 
« ceſſarily purſue the line of its direction; it depends how- | 


% ever on the choice of Man, whether he will give it ſuch a 8 
t“ particular Direction as by the natural tendency of it will P 
„take way the Life of the Perſon who deprecates the Danger Pc 
« wherewith he finds himſelf ſurrounded. In this Caſe it is = 
«« jmpoſſible, upon 2ny ſoreſight of his Prayers, that the order 6 
« of Cauſes, which are in themſelves of arbitrary and uncer- * 
_ ** tain Determination, ſhould be diſpos'd after ſuch a man- 

| : 9 4 ner | 
. fe 


[g.] Theol. Spec. B. 3. Part 2. C. 4. P. 292. 


ect. g. Sub. 4. Of Moral Boll. 
ner by which we apprehend the things of God. (77.) 


He that underſtands that manner rightly will never 
ſtick at this Difficulty, 
The 
N O TES. 


ener as certainly to produce the deſired Effect of them“. 
Concerning the Impoſſibility of adapting a fix'd and immutable 
Law to the State and Condition of Free or mutable Agents, 
ſee B. 2. Part 1. p. 154- 

Laſtly: * It is of great uſe to us (ſays Dr. Sherlock 92 to 
* underſtand this which teaches us what we may expect from 
« God, and what we muſt attribate to him in the Govern- 
ment of Nature. We muſt not & in ordinary Caſes 
e that God ſhould reverſe the Laws of Nani for us; that if 
we leap into the Fire it ſhall not burn us; or into the Wa- 
& ter it ſhall not drown us: and by the ſame reaſon, the Pro- 
« vidence of God is not concern'd to preſerve us when we 
« deſtroy ourſelves by Intemperance and Luſt : for God does 
© not work Miracles to deliver Men from the evil Effects of 
„their own Wickedneſs: But all the kind Influences of Hea - 
* ven which ſupply our Wants, and fill our Hearts with 
* Food and Gladneſs, are owing to that good Providence 
„which commands Nature to yield her Increaſe ; and thoſe 
„ Diſorders of Nature which ien the World with Famines, 
« Peſtilence and Earthquakes, are the Effects of God's Anger 
© and Diſpleaſure, and are order'd by him for the Puniſhment 
„of a wicked World. We muſt all believe this, or confeſs 
« that we mock God, when we bleſs him for a healthful Air 
and fruitful Seaſons, or deprecate his Anger when we ſee 
*© viſible Tokens of his Vengeance in the Diſorders of Nature. 
For did not God immediately interpoſe in the Government 
of Nature, there would be no reaſon to beg his Favour or de- 
*© precate his Anger upon . theſe accounts“. And to the 
ſame purpoſe he urges, p. 71. That without this Belief, that 
God takes a particular Care of all his Creatures in the Govern- 
ment of all Events that can happen to them 2 Belief ap- 
pears to be impoſſible upon the Mechanical Hypotheſis) there is 
no reaſon or pretence for moſt of the particular Duties of Reli- 
gious Worſhip, as is fully proved in the ſame place. See alſo 
C 9+ Concerning the true Notion, as well as the Reaſanableneſs 
and Neceſſity of Prayer, ſee p. 381- ib. 15 

. (774) He means the Scheme of , concerning which 
fee his Note C. We have given our Notion of the Word 


Preſcience 
{>.] On Providence, p. 38. 1ſt Edits 


—— 


— — 
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The Reader may obſerve, that in this and other 
Places, I interſperſe ſome things which belong to 
88 EKRevealed 


NOTES. 


Preſcience in Note 10. R. e. ſee alſo Mr. Jackſon on Human Li. 
berty, p. 62. But tho' we cannot perhaps determine the preciſe 


manner of God's knowing the fiee Acts of Men, yet we are 


certain that he does and muſt always know them: fince other- 
wiſe he would know many things now which he did not know 


once, and PE his Omniſcience or Infinite Knowledge 


would receive addition from Events, which (as we have made 
appear in R./.) is contrary to the true Notion of Infinity. 


This general Argument drawn from God's infinite or perfelt 


Knowledge, ſeems to me the only one which can come near 
to a Proof that he muſt always have a compleat and equal 
Knowledge of ſuch actions as are in themſelves abſolutely 


_ contingent, as all thoſe evidently are which depend upon the 
Free- Will of the Creature. Theſe actions (as we formerly ob- 


ferv*d) may properly be call'd Future with reſpe& to us or o- 
ther Men, and the Knowledge of them in the ſame reſpect be 
ſtiled Fore-Knowledge. But with regard to the Deity, whoſe 
Exiſtence and Attributes can have no relation to time, 7. e to 
which nothing can be at a diſtance; I think, the Expreſſion is 
abſurd; and we muſt neceſſarily either admit the fore-menti- 
on'd abſurdity of ſuppoſing his Knowledge limited, or elſe al. 


low that all things are at all times equally in his view; and 


conſequently that Knowledge, as in him, hath nothing to do 


with fore and after. 


If we admit this Notion of things being always preſent to 


| God, tho? ſucceſſive to us, which ſeems to be the only way of 


conceiving how Contingencies can poſſibly be Objects of any 
Knowledge; If this, I ſay, be allow'd, then all things, ac- 
tions, &c. which can properly be ſaid to exiſt, will be equally 


proper Objects of God's Knowledge, ſince he is hereby ſup- 
poſed not to know them in fieri, of in their Cauſe; but in if 


or in their Au Exiſſente. Which at the ſame time gives us 


the Medium of their being knowable, viz. Their real Exi- 


ſtence ; and makes it as eaſy for us to imagine how God ſhould 
always know them, as how we ſhould ever know a thing when 
it is immediately preſented to us. 

'Tis ſubmitted to the Reader, whether this old Notion of 
the Schoolmen be not ſtill the beſt we are able to frame upon 
the preſent Subject. n 


. 


gect. 3. Sub. 4. Of Moral Euil. 
Revealed Religion, contrary to what I intended at 
firſt; which happen'd becauſe ſome Objections 
ſeem'd to ariſe from reveal'd Religion, in oppoſiti- 
on to the Principles and Arguments here laid down. 
Since therefore I had determin'd to produce no- 
thing but what was perfectly agreeable to the Ar- 
ticles of Faith, and the Principles of the Chriſtian 
Religion, I found it neceſſary to call in the Scri 
ture to my Aſſiſtance, that the Anſwer might 
come from the ſame Quarter with the Objections. 
One that knows nothing. of Reveal'd Religion 
cannot bring theſe Objections; one that does not 
believe it has no right to urge them. For it he be 
ſenſible that the Objections are of any force, he 
muſt of neceſſity alſo admit the Solutions, ſince 
both of them depend upon the fame Authori- 


ty. (78.) 
d SUBSECT. 


(78.) This general Argument lies againſt all thoſe who bring 
Objections from the Scripture Account of the Creation, Fall, 
Fc. viz. either they believe the Truth and Divine Authority 
of thoſe Books, or they do not; if they do, then they mult - 
believe them alſo when they declare that all the Works of God 
are holy and juſt and good; and conſequently that the fore- 
mention'd Difficulties are no real Arguments againſt the Di- 
vine Attributes: if they do not ; then the whole falls to the 
Ground. For to. admit one part of an account and reject the 
other, when both depend upon the ſame Authority, is evident- 
/ unreaſonable. | | 

Objections therefore drawn from the Scripture account of 
theſe Matters can but be mere Arguments ad hominem at belt ; 
and are of no force either to make or juſtify an Unbeliever. 


SUBSECT. v. 


Why God does not tranſlate Man to ſome other 
Place, where nothing would occur that could 


-  Fempt him to chooſe amifs. 


Thisisthe I. 1s plain, that in the preſent State of 
mee T things it is impoſſible = Man to live 


ask'd, why without natural Evils, or the danger of erring, 


God did Tis a common Queſtion, why does not God change 


x ts 3 this State, and tranſlate Man to ſome other, where 


io de in- all Occaſions of Error and Incitements to Evil be- 
habited by ing cut off, he might chooſe only z i. e. in 
8 Brutes reality, Why has he placed Man upon the Earth? 
Y* Why did he not leave it to be inhabited by the 
Brutes alone? There are ſome perhaps who ex- 
pect ſuch things as theſe from the Divine Good- 
_ neſs, but without any Senſe or Reaſon ; ſince it 
manifeſtly appears to be better that we ſhould con- 
tend with the preſent Evils, than that the Earth 
ſhould be void of all rational Inhabitants, (799 
ome 


NOTES. 


(79.) To ask why Man was placed in ſuch a World as this, 
is to ask why he was created at all? Since if he was to be 
made what he is, i. e. conſiſting of a Soul and a Body, this 
World was a proper place for him. To the Queſtion, Why 
ſhould he be Boks of ſuch a Nature as denominates him Man, 
or placed in this lower Claſs of Beings ? a ſufficient Anſwer 
is given in Note 24, where, I think, it is render'd probable, 
that the ſame Goodneſs which excited the Deity to create Be- 
ings of the higheſt Order, would induce him both to create as 
many of that Order as could commodiouſly exiſt together, ” 
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ect. 5. Sub. 5: Of Moral Evil. 
Some make it a Queſtion, why ſo great a Part of 
the Earth is given away to the Brutes; but theſe 


Men would have it all left to them ; and Mankind 
itſelf extinct. yo 
II. We 


NOTES, 


be confiſtent wich the Good of the whole; and likewiſe to 
produce a Series of as many inferior Orders, and as many par- 
ticular Beings in each of thoſe Orders as could be conceiv'd 
to exiſt between himſelf and nothing: or ſo long as Exiſtence 


in the very loweſt Order might be a Benefit either to the e- 


ings of that Order, or to thoſe of ſome other. The Conſe- 
quence of which is, that we muſt either have been placed in 
the Claſs we are in at preſent, or no where, ſince by the Sup- 
poſition every other Claſs is full. And there will appear ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for our being created in this Order, and placed 
where we are, rather than not created at all, provided that 
Exiſtence be a Bleſſing to us, or that we receive in general 
more Happineſs than Miſery in this preſent State: which 
point will be conſider'd in the next Sub/efion. 

'That theſe ſeveral Claſſes may be ſuppoſed to advance gra- 
dually towards Perfection, and of conſequence that we in time 
may 4 removed into ſome better State, ſee Note 19 and 2. 

Theſe Conſiderations will ſupply us with an Anſwer to 
Bay/z's Objection againſt what our Author advances in this 
Paragraph, * This (fays he) is juſt like as if a King ſhould 
* confine ſeveral of his Subjects in his Dungeons, till they 
* were 60 Years old, becauſe theſe Dungeons would other- 
* wiſe be empty. But to make any /ikene/s at all in theſe two 
Caſes, it- muſt be made appear in the firſt place, that we 
really meet with more Evil of all kinds than Good in this 
World; and conſequently, that it were better for 27 to be 
out of it than in it: contrary to what our Author has pro- 
ved in Ch. 21 par. 7. Ch. 4. 5 8. par. 7. and in the follow- 
ing Subſection: and ſecondly, it muſt be ſhewn alſo, that 
we might have been placed in Cons better World, without any 
Inconvenience to the ref of the Univerſe, contrary to what may 
be concluded from the former Part of this Note, and that 9- 
ther to which it refers. 


446 | . Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
This is to- | II. We have often declared that Evils are chiefly 
tally en. to be avoided,” nay that they are prohibited by 
Parra | God, becauſe they are prejudicial to human Na. 
ture, but how much worſe would it be to take that 
Nature entirely away? They therefore who re. 
quire this of the Divine Goodneſs, deſire the grea- 
teſt Evil of all as a Remedy for Evils. The ſame 
Perſons alſo, that with ſuch Earneſtneſs deſire a 
Change of their Condition, are afraid of Death, 
forgetting that this Change of their Condition is 


God in what they dread the moſt of all in Death. 
oy m. III. Mankind believes indeed from the Light of 


ſlate good Nature, that. God will tranſlate good Men into 
Men to a better State, but it is neceſſary that they ſhould 


3 be prepared here, as Plants in a Nurſery, before 


preſent is the be removed into the Garden where they are 
as neceſ- to bear Fruit (80.) God has therefore decreed this 
1 10 Life 
Seed-time 
is to Har- 
veſt. 


NOTES. 


(So.) Bayle objects, that our Author's compariſon here is 
not a juſt one, ſince God cannot be ty'd to the uſe of common 
means, and a ſlow Progreſs of ſecond Cauſes. He is not ob- 
liged to nurſe us up as a Gardener does his Plants, but might 
as well have produced us adult and rips in Perfection, and have 
made us happy at once. —But perhaps it may appear a little 
doubtful to a Perſon who attentively conſiders Note 19, whe- 
ther this could be done even in natural Pleaſure. However, I 
think, 'tis abſolutely inconceivable how it ſhould be effected 
in Meral Happiveſs, If we conſider the Nature of Virtue and 
of Man, it will not be poſſible for us to imagine how this 
could be implanted in him at firſt, or infuſed into him after- 
wards, or he be in any wiſe made morally perfe& or good on 2 
ſudden. The Idea of Virtue conſiſts in a repetition of ſree 
Acts, and therefore it cannot be receiv'd paſſively ; and tho' the 
Diſpoſition might be thus communicated, yet to compleat its 
Nature, and make it actually productive of true moral Happi- 
neſs, there muſt neceſſarily be requir'd due time for Exerciſe, 
Experience and confirmed Habits, as may be gather'd from the 
3 Diſſertation; and will farther appear from Notes 

2 8 | 
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eck. g. Sub. 5. Of Moral Evil. 
Life to/be as it were the Paſſage to a better. Thus 
this Earth is repleniſh'd with Inhahitants, who be- 


NOTES. 


From the Nature of Man alſo, or a Being in his imperfe& 
State, we may fairly infer that he could not have ſo great an 
Idea of the moral Perfections of the Deity, nor ſo clear an ap- 
prehenſion of the contrary Qualities, nor conſequently, a ſui» 
table affection for the one, and an abhorrence of the other, 
if he had not ſome experience of both [i. 

We know not the real Value of a good thing, we cannot be 
duly ſenſible of its Excellence, except we have been in ſome 
meaſure acquainted with its Oppoſite, or at leaſt have perceiv'd 
the want of it on ſome occaſion. * Does any one (ſays Leib- 
« nitz [|] ſafficiently reliſh the Happineſs of good Health who 
« has never been fick ? Is it not moſt times neceſſary that a 
« little Evil ſhould render a Good more ſenſible, and conſe- 
« quently greater? See alſo Note 19 The ſame holds ſtrong- 
er {till in Moral Good: which is a confirmation of the Aller- 
rative that Lactantius ſpeaks of [I]; and which is well deſerib d 
by A. Gellius In]. It does not therefore ſeem poiſible for us to 
have a due Knowledge of Virtue if we had never ſeen Vice. 
Without this Knowledge of Virtue, we could not ardently de- 
fireit, without ſuch a defire, and a ſedulous proſecution of that 
deſire, we could not attain to the proper exerciſe of it, and 
without this attainment we could not have any conſciouſneſs 
of deſert, any comfortable ſelf approbation, or true Moral 
Happineſs. | 

It appears then that Virtue is an Act of our own, that a Se- 
ries of theſe Acts is requiſite to conſtitute an habit of Virtue, 
and of conſequence that this cannot be in pired into any Being, 
or however not produced in one of our weak frame on 4 ſudden: 
and in the laſt place, that this preſent State is neceſlary (as 
our Author ſays) to train us up, and fit us for a better. That 
this Life is properly a State of Trya and Probation, and the 
Virtues of it abſolutely neceſſary to the Happineſs of the 
next, ſee Rymer's General Repreſentation of Reveal'd Religs 
Part 2. Ch. 3. p. 385, c. and Scatt s Chriſtian Life, Vol. 2. 

| Ch. 4. 
.] See Note 67. | 1. 4 
b.] Memoirs of Literature, v. 3. Art. 25. p. 118. 
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ing educated under Diſcipline for a while, till they 


oy Moral Evil, © Chap. v. 


have finiſh'd their Courſe, ſhall depart into ano- 


ther State ſuited to their Deſerts. who find 
fault with this in God, ſeem to me to do the ſame 


as if one who is ignorant of Agriculture and Har- 
veſt ſhould laugh at the Sower for throwing away 
his Corn. For there is no doubt but the preſent 
State of things is as neceſſary, not only to the 
Earth left it d be void of Inhabitants, and to 
the Animals, which for the moſt part depend up- 
on the. Labours of Men, but alſo ro Men them- 


| ſelves: 
NOTES. 
Ch. 4 F. 3. p. 321, 335. &c. 850. and Sherlock on Draib, 


C. 1. &. 3. p. 77, Cc. 4th Edit. or Rel. of Nat. delin. p. 213, 
214. | 


To the ſame purpoſe is that excellent Paper in the Spefatir, 


No. 447.---- The laſt uſe I ſhall make of this remarkable 
% Property in human Nature, of being delighted with thoſe 
Actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how abſolute- 
& ly neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of Virtue in this Life, 


% Bliſs call Heaven will not be capable of affecting thoſe 
« Minds which are not thus qualify'd for it; we muſt in this 
« World gain a Reliſh of Truth and Virtue, if we would be 
<« able to taſte that Knowledge and Perfection which are to 
« make us happy in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe Spiritual 
« Joys and Raptures which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the 
«« Soul to all — muſt be planted in her during this her 
« preſent State of Probation. In ſhort, Heaven is not to be 
«« look'd upon _ as the Reward, but as the natural Effect 
« of a Religious Life. See alſo Tillagſon's Serm. iſt vol. Fol. 
p. 51, 82, 85, Cc. and the 78th Serm. 2d vol. p. 591. Con- 
cerning the true End of Man, and the' Means of obtaining 
it, and the Nature both of thoſe Virtues which will conſtitute 
the greateſt part of Heaven, and of thoſe Inſtrumental Duties 
by which we are to acquire, improve, and perfe& theſe Hea- 
venly Virtues, or make our own Heaven, fee Scott's Chriftian 
Life, vol. 1. particularly Ch. 3. which Notion is alſo well 
defended by Þr. Rymer in the Chap. above-mention'd, Sec 
alſo Dr. Laughton's | mr on Rom. 6. 23. 
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Belt. 3. Sub. 6. Of Moral Evil. 
ſelves: and as requiſite in the Divine Adminiſtra- 
tion, in order to ſome better Life, as Seed- time is 


0 Harveſt, () 
Vol. II. 68 SUBSECT; 


NOTES. 


(Y) But it is ask'd, ſince Man is capable of a better State, 
why did not God place him in it immediately? Can. it be a- 
greeable to an infinitely good Being to delay fo great a Benefit, 
and make his Creatures wait for it with a long train of Suf« 
ferings, when he might have placed them in that happy Con- 
di:ion at firſt ? Wou'd we count him a. kind beneficent Mar 
that ſerv'd his Friends thus, and made them buy his Favours 
with a long attendance and a ſevere exerciſe of Patience? Is it 
not a Rule that he that gives frankly gives twice, and that be- 
nefits loſe. their grace when d ſpenſed with a flow hand ? 

To this I reply, that we ſhou'd not be ſurpriſed if we were 
able to give no reaſon for God's conduct in this particular. For 
fince it's impoſſible that we ſhou'd have a perfect view of the 
contrivance and whole fabric of -the -Univerſe, 'tis likewiſe 
impoſſible that we ſhould be able to diſcover the reaſon of every 
thing in it. But if in thoſe parts that we are acquainted with, 
we diſcern apparent footſteps of Wiſdom and "Goodneſs, we 
ought to conclude; that the ſame go thro' all the reſt, tho We 
can't trace them. | * Sen 
, But 2dly, Tho! this anſwer be true and ſufficient; it happens 
| that we have no occaſion for it at preſent, For we believe” 
that we are able to give a very good account why God did not 
| place Mankind in the fame certainty and Degree of Happineſs 
that we expect in Heaven. In order to this let us conſider, 
| 1ſt. That the World ſo far as known to us is one intire Ma- 
chine, in which all the parts have à mutual reſpect, and de- 
| pendance on one another, and contribute to the ſupport and 
preſervation; of the whole. This is a proof of the Unity and 
Wiſdom of the Maker. | h 

2dly. That in ſuch a vaſt Machine it was impoſſible all che 
parts ſhow'd be of the ſame fort or have the ſome Offices, and 
of conſequence there muſt be in the ſeveral parts of the Syſtem 
different Bodies of different Conſtitutions and Qualities. © 

3dly. That every one of theſe were capable of ſubſiſting ane 
ſupporting animals, but then it was impoſſible that all thoſe 
| animals ſhou d be of the fame kind, or have the ſame qualifica- * 
| tions or conveniencies. a/ 4 <ndtity 

4thly. The Caſe being thus, all that cou'd belexpeRted from 
the ſramer af the whole was that he ſhawd*fill each of theſe 


parts 


as ND "0 * - 
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SUBSECT. vt. 


Concerning the Scarcity of Happy Perſons, and 
Ike General Corruption of Mankind. 


Some Ob- 


propoſed I.) a Multitude of Men, ſo few ſhould attain 
concer- to Happiness. For whether that be ſuppoſed to 
* or ariſe from the fruition of ſuch things as are agree- 
Happy 1 re er w 2 able 
Perſons. 


NOTES. 


of the Univerſe with proper Animals, which . en- 
joy themſelves and li ve as conveniently as the circumſtances of 
the place allow d: and where the circumſtances of the ſtation 
wou d not afford conveniencies greater than the inconvenien- 
cies that attended it, that place ſhou'd be left void, fince that 


ble I underſtand, as the Author does, creatures whoſe Being, 

taken in the whole duration of it, has more evil than good. 
Sthly. If we conceive ſome of theſe Creatures of ſuch a na- 

ture that they may either; forfeit, or loſe: the place in which 


pen to Men in this life ; then it will be agreeable to the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of the common Author to contrive the Mat- 
ter ſo that thoſe in a worſe ſtation ſhou'd grow. up to a capa- 
city of fitting and filling thoſe Habitations which the others 
deſerted or became incapable of poſſefling any longer. We ſee 
— tranſmutations and tianſlations happen among the Ani- 
mals. | | 


and mount into the Air, which then affords them à more con- 
veniettthabitation, © oo | 


= * 
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% 


was better than to fill it with miſerable Creatures. By miſera- 


they are, or grow unfit for it by the imperſections that attend 
their bodies or circumſtances, a caſe which we ſee often hap- 


Thus Inſects being generated and prepared ;n Water, ata 
proper time deſert their Womb of Water or Earth, get Wings 
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ons, tis manifeſt, that not even one of a hundred 
4 | +. | thouſand 


NOTES. 


6thly, The ſame may be ſaid of Men. They were created at 
firſt on the Earth, bec;uethere was no other Place for them, all 
others had their proper Inhabitants, and were full, and therefore 
Man muſt either be here or no where* Now this Earth is 


ble the Animals in it ſhould be freed from all Inconvenien- 
cies, that is exempted from all natural Evils: But our Good 
and Wiſe God fo contrived it by his peculiar Care and Favour 
that Man, the only Intelligent Being in it, ſhould be exemp- 
ted from the greateſt of theſe Evils, that is abſolute Extincti- 
on by Death, and be capable of Tranſlation to a better Place 
when it ſhould become void, and accordingly the fall of the 
Angels made room for Men. This is ſo eaſy a Thought that 
I find many are of Opinion that Man was created with deſign 
to fill the Place from whence the Angels fell, and that theſe 
Angels are not ſent to Hell till there be Men enough to fill 
their place in Heaven. | [ed 


7thly, If we conceive that the Creatures thus advanced have 
change their Station loſe by their Fall, it ſeems agreeable to 


change ; for by that means his Favours are more equally di- 
{tributed to his Creatures, and there is more Good in the 
whole World than would be it-this were not permitted. If all 
Creatures were equal, and in Stations equally capable of Hap- 
pineſs there were no room for ſuch an Exchange. But ſince 
ſuch an Equality is impoſſible, the next Good to it is to let each 
intelligent Creature have its turn in the beſt Station or at leaſt 
T him of having it. ö | 

8thly, This ſeems to be the Intent of what the Scripture 
declares concerning a certain Number of E/e&, which muſi be 
compleated before the End and Conſumation of the World. A 
better Reaſon cou'd ſcarce be given why a .certain. Number 


was deſign'd to prepare as many Inhabitants to be tranſlated 
into Heaven as were wanting; nor how. any ſhould be want» 
„ ing but by the fall or departure of ſome of the Inhabitants 
f- placed there by God at firſt, But it was reaſonable that this 

ſhould be ropoſed to Mortals by way of Reward, and that as 
many as God vouchſafed this — to ſhould be at * 


able to the natural Appetites, or from free Electi 


part of the Univerſe, and of ſuch a Nature that it was impoſ- 


more pleaſure in their Advancement than thoſe that deſert or 


the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God to permit ſuch an Ex- 


was to be fill'd up before the laſt Day, than that this Earth 
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him, and allow'd him the Uſe o 


Of Aral Bil. 


thouſand is truly ha Ap vain then do we enquire 


c Chap. V. 


* 


about the Means lead to Happineſs; the 


Power 
N © TE S. 


by a trial of their Virtues to ſhew themſel ves worthy to ſuc- 
cecd the fallen Angels. This ſtems to offer a Reaſon why 


God permitted Men the Uſe of Free-Will, 2:z. to ſhew him- 


ſelf juſt and equitable to his Creatures, ſo that thoſe of a lower 
Claſs cannot complain of God ſince he has put it in their Pow- 
er to better their Condition, if they will uſe their Faculties a- 
right: nor thoſe in a higher State to be too proud of the Di- 
vine Favour and deſpiſe their inferiors, fince if they abule that 
Favour they ſhall be obliged to quit it to ſuch of theſe inferiors 
as ſhall better deſerve that Station. Nor could there poſſibly 
be a more equal Diſtribution of things, ſuppoſing it was ne- 
ceſlary that there ſhould be an inequality among Beings and 
different Degrees of Happineſs among rational Agents. 
Methinks if theſe things be duly conſider d they give a very 
good account why God did not at firſt create Man in as good 
a Station as he is capable of _ Why he made a trial of 
f Free-Will. Why he train'd 
him up in Labour and a painful Exerciſe of Virtue in order to 


make him a fit Inhabitant for Heaven. He did not confine 


Man to the Earth as a Priſon. But as a prudent Gardener pre- 
pares his Plants in a Nurſery to be removed into the Field or 
Garden, as ſoon as the Trees which grow there have been 
converted to their proper uſe : In like manner does the moſt 
Wiſe framer of the World Men here for a removal into 
Heaven as ſoon as a place ſhall be ready ro receive them. Or 
like an indulgent Father who educates his Children at School, 


and does not admit them to the Management of his domeſtic Af- 


fairs or ar op Buſineſs till room be made for them by the re- 
moval of ſuch as occupy theſe Poſts. Hence appears the Rea- 
ſon why Men are born weak, ignorant and unfit for Buſineſs, 
Viz, to keep a Proportion between their preſent State, and the 
Offices they are deſign'd for. | 

»Twould be to no purpoſe for them to be born in a Condition 
fit for public, domeſtic or manly Functions, when at the ſame time 
there was no room for them to exert themſelves, theſe being all 
taken up by others. Tis reaſonable therefore that they ſhould 
wait for their own turn, which will come ſoon r when 
the preſent Poſſeſſors are gone off the Stage. Nor int 
time are they in a ſtate of Miſery, and as it were ſhut up in 2 
Dungeon, but in a. Condition ſulkciently happy and t 
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Sect. 5. Sub. 6. Of Moral Evil. 43553 
Power of Election is beſtow'd' on Man to no pur- 
poſe, ſince it ſo rarely attains the end for which it 
was imparted. 1 5 

II. Secondly, The far part of Mankind That the 
neglecting this Power of pleaſing themſelves in power of 
Elections, or rather, to confeſs the truth, not in . 
the leaſt obſerving that they have it, or that Hap- ,. 1.4 
pineſs is to be expected from the uſe of 2 
themſelves up entirely to the Government of their 
natural Appetites and Senſes, and are — hur- 


ried on according to the Impetus and Direction of 
Gg 3 N the 
NOTES. 


and a better than which cou'd not be given without ejecting 
thoſe which enjoy it at preſent, | 
Farther, if we conceive certain Creatures that by their Con- 
ſtitution are naturally ſubject to diſſolution, as *tis demonſtra- 
ble that all things conſiſting of Matter are ; and that the rai- 
ling up new ones in the Place of ſuch as decay yields a greater 
Pleaſure to thoſe that thus grow up than ſuch as are already 
come to maturity could enjoy in the continuance of their be- 
ing, then will it be agreeable to the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 
God to permit thofe that are thus grown up to decay accord- 
ing to the tendency of their Nature, and to ſubſtitute others 
in their room; rather than prevent their Diſſolution by a mi- 
racle, Which ſufficiently juſtifies the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 
God in permitting that Succeſſion of Generations which we 
ſee in the World. God does not therefore deny or delay his 
Favours thro' any want of kindneſs and beneficence, but be- 
cauſe they cou'd not be beſtowed ſooner without detriment to 
others. He could indeed have not created Men before the 
beſt place they were capable of was ready for them. But in 
the interim he had deprived them of the [Benefit which they 
now enjoy, and there would have been no room for Merit or 
Demerit, for Divine Juſtice or Mercy. Is it not more reaſon- 
able, more worthy of God, to reward them with the Kingdom 
of Heaven for their Obedience, and the Proof of their Vir- 
tues exhibited in an inferior State, than out of mere goo 
Pleaſure to beſtow ſo great a Favour on them, who had done 
nothing at all, had given no Specimen of their Diſpoſition ? 
The it, you'li ſay argues greater Munificence ? 2 
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Theſe are 
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reveal'd 
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fore we have this Power in us, it ſeems to be gi- 
ven us in vain, i. e. to ſuch as neither uſe it, nor 


not one or two, but every one, that deviates from 


infinitely good and powerful God? 


f Moral Evil. | Chap. V. 
the Animal Nature as much as Brutes. If there- 


are conſcious that they have it. 
III. Thirdly, Hence all Mankind lie polluted 
and immers'd in Vice and Wickedneſs ; and *tis 


the right uſe of Election. How can theſe things 
be reconciPd with the Care and Providence of an 


IV. I confeſs, that this Corruption of Manners, 


1 Ne re 
and almoſt univerſal Deviation from the way to Pr, 
Happinels, is better ſoly'd from Reveal'd. than Na- wh 
tural Religion, and that the neceſſity of a Revela- 4h! 
tion is from hence rightly 8 For ſince the De 
true Cauſe which gave riſe to this is a matter of jo! 
Fact, viz. the Fall of the firſt Man, it cannot be at 
diſcover'd merely by the Strength of Reaſon ; but E. 
ve ſtand in need of Hiſtorical Tradition to tranſmit BI 
| this, to 
L 
NOTES. D 
But it is the part of Prudence to mederate Liberality,and ſince in 
all could not partake of it equally (as in this Caſe tis plain In 
they could not) to prefer the moſt deſerving. But it is urg'd, in 
why did God create more than could be provided for in the U 
very beſt way ? I anſwer, becauſe he was not ſo ſparing of his 
Favours as to deny Exiftence to any thing to which it would £ 
be a Benefit, and which might enjoy more Good than Evil in E 
it, Tis plain that different Orders make for the good of the y 
whole. The ſuperior ones have Faculties to exerciſe upon 
thoſe in a lower tate, by the exerciſe whereof they may in- 7 
ereaſe their own Happineſs and aſſiſt others. As for the infe- t 
riors, can any thing contribute more to their Security and Sa- r 
tisfaction than to find themſelves committed to the care of ſuch \ 
powerful and beheficent Guardians, and enjoying their Help | | 
and Protection? Thus the whole Work of God is admirably 
connected together, and all the parts ſubſervent to each other, g 
and demonſtrate both the Wiſdom and the Goodneſs of their J 
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Seck g. Sub. 6. "Of Moral Eu, 
this, as well as other matters of Fact, down to us. 
But tho? there had been none ſuch, and we were 
ignorant of the Fall of the Firſt Man, yet we 
ould have been furniſh'd with a proper, tho* not 
ſo clear an Anſwer, ſince the Miſery, or Corruption 
ot Mankind tho' really lamentable, yet is not fo 

reat but that it may be reconciled with the good 
js. a2 of God. 8 5 
V. For as to the firſt Objection taken from the 
fewneſs of them that attain to Happineſs, we may 
reply that Happineſs is two-fold, perfect and abſo- 
lute, or moderate and partial. I call that perfect 


* 


which anſwers in every reſpect to our Wiſhes, and 


that moderate which, tho* it does not equal our 
Deſires, yet is not quite deſtitute of agreeable En- 
joy ments, with which Life being accompanied, 
and ſweeten'd as it were by the Mitigation of its 
Evils and the Alleviation of its Cares, becomes a 
Bleſſing, and worth a prudent Man's Choice. As 
to the former, tis certain that it cannot fall to the 
Lot of any Man in this preſent State, nor is it a 
Debt due from God to a Creature, tho' never fo 
innocent, Since the Condition of Men is, and 
muſt neceſſarily be ſuch (while we inhabit this Earth 
in its preſent State) as will by no means admit of 


this abſolutely perfect Happineſs. For Pains, 


Grief, and the reſt of thoſe which we call natural 
Evils, cannot, as things now ſtand, be totally a- 
voided, but \- Bop eternatural Favour of the 
Deity. The Earth then muſt either be left deſti- 
tute of Inhabitants, or we muſt take up with a 
moderate ſhare of Happineſs; this alſo is a Gift 


. worthy of God, and fit to be accepted and em- 


brac'd by Man. Neither is this a rare Felicity, 
and which happens to few Men; for all may en- 
Joy it, and moſt actually do; eſpecially if they will 


make a prudent uſe of their Elections or ifs 


G4 ther 


Many at- 
tain to a 
moderate 


Happineſs 
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of Moral Evil. Chap v. 
there be any bitter thing in Life, it generally flows 


from depraved Elections, and by a right uſe of 


theſe, any thing which creates uneaſineſs, or can 
make us weary of Life, might be mitigated or re- 
mov'd. To conclude, tho' we S e of the 
Miſeries of Life, yet we are unwilling to part with 


it, which is a certain Indication that it is not a 


rden to us, and that not fo few attain this mo- 
derate Happineſs, as the Objection would inſin- 
uate, (Z.) 820 


NOTES 


(Z.) Tis ebjected that the Proof brought here to ſhew that 
there is more Good than Evil in the World can't be ſolid, be · 
cauſe it is founded on one of the greateſt and moſt evident In. 
firmities of our Nature. For both Divines and Philoſophers 
have condemn'd this fond deſire of Life as the greateſt Imper- 
fetion attending Mortality, and have judg'd no Evil to be 


i 


greater than the fear of Death. 


J confeſs indeed that an immoderate Deſire of Life, as alſo 
the-dread of Death, becomes finful when to preſerve one or a- 
void the other, we are hurried into the Violation of the Laws 
of God, but in itſelf *tis neither Evil nor an Imperfection; 
nay, 'tis good and part of the Duty we owe to God the Gi- 
ver of Lite and to ourſelves. To be Mortal is indeed an im- 
33 bat to fear Death and endeavour to avoid it by all 

wful Means is no new Infirmity of Nature, but a neceſſary 
means of preſerving the good Gift of God ſo long as he thinks 
proper to indulge it: Tis alſo to be obſerv'd that this fear of 

iſhing is founded in the ſenſe or opinion of the Pleaſure and 
tisfaction which we have in Life, and theſe muſt bear a pro- 
portion to each other. Increaſe the Opinion of the Goodneſs 
of Life and the fear of Diſſolution increaſes likewiſe : For that 
a Mm ſhould have a great ſenſe of the Pleaſure and SatisfaQion 
he has in a thing, and not to be afraid of loſing it when he 
apprehencs it in danger, is abſurd and impoſſible. The fear of 
Death then is not an imperſection but a preſervative of Life, 
nd a neceſſary Conſequence of that great Love and Value 


which we have for it. | 

But 2dly, 'Tis urg'd that it cannot be the ſenſe of the good 
we ſind in Life that makes us deſirous of it, and afraid of Death, 
face Chviitians that aze perſuaded of another Life, and firmly 


* 
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Seft. g. Sub. 6. Of Moral Evil. 457 
VI. As to the ſecond thing objected, viz. that Men make 
moſt of us are either ignorant or regardleſs of this uſe of this 


Power of pleaſing ourſelves by Election; * 1 8 


thorough Enquiry it will be manifeſt, that the uſe tho' they 

of this Power is neither diſregarded, nor fo rare as do not ob- 

might appear at firſt Sight. I own there are few lere Its 
n . Sy who 


NOTES. 


believe it to be infinitely preferable to the preſent are yet e- 
qually defirous of living and afraid to die with thoſe that have 
no ſuch Hope, But they were worſe than Pagans if the reaſon 
of that Fear was becauſe they thought there was more good in 
this World than in Heaven: and therefore it is no good Argu- 
ment to prove that there is more Good than Evil in the World 
becauſe every Creature is fond of its Being, and defires to pre- 
ſerve it. 

To all which I anſwer, that from hence it is manifeſt that 
the ſenſe of all animate Creatures and the Opinion of Mankind 
both bad and good is with the Author, and I ſhall always 
ſooner ſuſpe the ſubtilty of a Philoſopher diſputing againſt 
common Senſe and Experience than the truth o thoſe. 

But 2dly, whereas it is pretended that the beſt Chriſtians are 
afraid to die, which proves that 'tis not the Opinion of Good- 
neſs in the preſent Life makes Men fond of it. 

I anſwer, That the Nature of things is and ought to be ſuch 
that they operate more or leſs according to their diſtance. Thus 
the Sun at the diſtance of ſo many Miles ſeems only a Foot 
broad; and every thing in like manner leſſens both in its ap- 
p_ magnitude and efficacy. Now fince the Pleaſures of 

eaven are ata 7 diſtance from us and can only be apprehend- 
ed by Faith and Hope, 'tis no wonder that they are over bal- 
lanc'd by the Pleaſures of this Life which are preſent and im- 
mediately affect our Senſes. _. ve OY” 

If any ask why God made us ſo that things at a diſtance are 
leſs affecting. 1 anſwer, if Cauſes did operate equally at all 
diſtances it wou'd confound the Order of the World, and bring 
infinite Inconveniencies on the Creatures, If the Sun were as 
hot at the preſent diſtance as it would be if we touch'd it, nei- 
ther Plants, Animals, nor the Earth itſelf could ſubſiſt a mo- 
ment, but all muſt vaniſh intotSmoak. In the ſame manner if 
things paſt or to come did equally affect our Minds and diſturb 
the Paſhons, Appetites, e. we cou'd not paſs one Day with 

and Satisfaction. God therefore has well and wiſely pro- 
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F 
who take notice of this in themſelves, or obſerye 
that the Pleaſure which they feel in acting ariſes 
| Rog. chiefly 

NOTES, 


vided that we ſhould not loſe the preſent good either thro” 
dread of futurity or memory of what 1s paſt, but that the bene- 
fits of this mortal Life, tho' ſmall in compariſon, ſhou'd. often 
affect us more than much greater ones to come. e good of 
the whole Syſtem required that we ſhould ſtay our appointed 
time in this World, was it not therefore graciouſly ordain'd 
that this World ſhould appear very good and deſirable to us? 
But 2dly, tho' good Chriſtians believe that Heaven is much 
better than this preſent State, yet the beſt are conſcious to 
themſelves that they are Sinners, and have often offended a 
Juſt God, and conſequently have ſome doubt and terror on 
them when they are mute to appear before his Tribunal. 
Farther, we are ſo framed as not to attempt great, difficult 
and unexperienc'd Matters without ſome Emotion and unuſual 
Aſtoniſhment of Mind: which was neceſſary to prevent us 
from undertaking ſuch things raſhly and careleſly as might 
greatly prejudice ourſelves or others e' re we could foreſee the 
Conſequences. Now the Paſſage from this Life to another is 
entirely new, untry'd, unknown: Tis no wonder therefore 
that the very ſtrangeneſs of the thing and greatneſs of the 
Change gives Men a ſhock and makes them rather chooſe to 
ſtay where they are, eſpecially ſince they find themſelves well 
leaſed with their preſent Liſe. Neither is this without a 
rovidence. For if the Paſſage to another World could be en- 
ter'd on without any ſuch Paſhon or Emotion, and every thing 
that attended it were as clear and evident to us as the Circum- 
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| table Torment to good Men, nor could they wait their due 
. time without the greateſt pain, impatience and uneaſineſs. 
ll. How much better has the good Author of Nature diſpoſed 
things by providing that Mortals ſhould be content and happy 
in this preſent Life, and at the fame time enabled to bear the 
neceſſary Evils of it by the proſpect of a better? Thus is the 
Earth furniſtyd with Inhabitants which are ſo well pleaſed 
with their Lot as to be very unwilling to quit it, and yet are 
not without hopes of ſomething greater. This ſeems to have 
been long fince obſerv'd by the Poet. | 
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©  Piearoſque Dei cela, ut vivere durent, . 
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ſtances of this preſent Life, all delay would be an inſuppor- 


chi 


Sect. 5. Sub. 6. Of Moral Evil. 


chiefly from the Exerciſe of it. But nevertheleſs 
they do exerciſe it, and taſte the Pleaſure 1 
. | ere- 


NOTES. 


But 3dly, Tis alledged that many deſire Death in great Af- 
flictions, but are hinder'd from attempting to diſpatch them- 
ſelves either firſt, for want of Courage, or 2dly, for fear of In- 
famy, or 3dly, for fear of Damnation. I anſwer, we ſee Men 
live and very fond of Life that are reltrain'd by none of theſe. 
Men of approved Courage, who profeſs to believe nothing af- 
ter this Life, and who may eaſily find ways of putting an end 
to it without ſuſpicion of Suicide, and yet- they live on and 
willingly bear all the Inconveniences of old Age and Diſeaſes. 
Nay, no body is more defirous of Life than ſuch Men, as was 
obſerv'd in the Book C. 4. S. 8. Par. 7. 

Farther, as to Courage, we generally look on it as cowar- 
dice fora Man to kill himſelf, and that contributes to make 
ſuch an attempt infamous, But 2dly, Courage is the Power of 
attempting hard, painful, and diſagreeable things: therefore 
Mens wanting Courage to kill themſelves is a plain Argument 
that Life is an exceeding great Good, and that a Man can 
hardly be brought to ſuch a degree of firmneſs and callouſneſs 
of Mind as to deprive himſelf of it. 

As to Infamy, that, as we ſaid before, may eaſily be avoid - 
ed. A Doſe of ium will do the Buſineſs, and leave no room 
for Diſcovery. But ſuppoſing Diſgrace to be a ſure attendant 
on Self. murder, theſe Men are often notoriouſly profligate and 
know themſelves to be infamous for all ſorts of Vice, and yet 
diſregard, nay glory it it. Can we believe ſuch Perſons wou'd 
be reſtrain'd from diſpatching themſelves for ſear of hurting - 
their Memories after Death, which they think they ſhall feel 
nothing of, when uy deſpiſe much greater ignominy while 
thy till live and are ſenſible of it? | 

As to the Fear of Damnation, This can never move Atheiſts, 
and yet none, as we obſerv'd, are more deſirous of Life; 
they profeſs to love it above all things, and call thoſe fools / 
and Madmen that part with it on any account. 

"Tis alſo wank N that a kind of religious Melancholy - 
drives moſt Men to Self-murder, which proves that the fear of 
Dn is no NN x it, Jud 

ut laſtly, tis urg'd that the V are incompetent Judges 

of the Benefits and „ Life, and therefore we 
ought to appeal to the Sentence of wiſe Men who have duly 
conlider'd them; and if theſe had leave given to live 7 
N | * — 
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are entirely 1gnorant which they 


Of Moral Evil, Chap. v. 
therefrom. And it is the fame in the Exerciſe of 


this Power as in ſome Organs of Senſe, 'tho* we 
are, or of what 
nature, yet we uſe them, and by the uſe of them 
perceive external things. Thus we pleaſe ourſelves 
in chooſing, tho' we are not aware that things 
pleaſe us becauſe they are choſen. Now that this 
is ſo will be evident if we examine thoſe thi 

which afford Pleaſure to both young and old, wiſe 
as well as fooliſh, For if the greater part of them 
have no manner of Connection with the natural 
Apperites, nor with the Neceſſities of Nature, it 
will appear that they have pleaſed us no 3 
| | than 


NOTES, 


Lives over again, they would not accept it; as Mothe de Vayer 
affirms of himſelf. But I anſwer, that ju this Caſe there's no 
believing Mothe de Layer, or any Man on his Word; the Ex- 
periment was never made nor had he ever the offer; and there- 
fore: he neither knew what he would have done in ſuch Cir- 


camſtances, nor have we any 3 that he ſpake his true 


Sentiments. Perhaps he was an old and knew he muſt 
foon die, and then it was wiſely done to uſe all the means he 
cou'd to put himſelf out of love with Life, as that makes 
Death more eaſy. | 

But 2dly, I obſerv'd before that Cauſes loſe their Efficacy at 
2 diſtance, now the Pleaſures of Life are paſt long ago with 
old Men, and the Incouveniencies of Age wpon them, no 
wonder then that thoſe diſtant Pleaſures do not influence them 
o much as to make them deſirous of living their whole Lives 
over again for the ſake of them: which is alſo a great Prot 
dence to perſons that are neceſſarily Mortal, and ſeems the 
only way of reconciling them to Death. 

Rut 3dly, The propofing to a Man to live his Life again is 
not a motive equivalent to what is paſt, A Man's being igno- 
rant of futurity eaſes him from the anxiety that the Knowledge 
of the unfortunate Parts would raiſe in him, and leaves him 
at liberty'to hope the beſt ; which is a great part of the Hap- 
pineſs of Life. But when we offer him to live the fame Life 
over again, we cut off all his Hopes, deſtroy the agreeable 


Nevelly of the good Parts, and give him only a * 


ect. 5. Sub. 6, Of Moral Evil. 


than by virtue of Election. Let us weigh the tri- 
fles of Children, and the ſerious Affairs of Men 3: 
the Temerity of Fools, and the Counſels of the 
Wiſe z and it will be evident almoſt in all of them 
that they are neither determin'd by Reaſon nor 
Nature, but pleaſe by Election only *. This, a- 
mong other No may appear from the Diverh- 
ons of Cards and Dice. Nothing is more agreea- 
ble to all, or pleaſes more ; but upon no other ac- 
count, if we examine it thoroughly, than becauſe 
we will be thus employ'd. | | 

Nay that dire Luſt of Rule which bewitches mor- 
tal Minds, and tranſports them beyond themſelves, 
which cannot be ſausfy'd unleſs the whole World 
be ſubdued, and even not then; this neither re- 


CELVES 


uneaſy Paſſages that he muſt meet with in it: alt which mut 
make his Life a thing quite different from what it was when he 


firſt lived it. But if we would propoſe to a Man of fixt) 
Years to lengthen his Life for ſixty more with the {ame ſtreng 


and vigour he had at twenty, and let him take his Chance, 1 


doubt if one in a million would refuſe the offer. | 
Laſtly ; let us ſappoſe that a Man has lived happily ma 
Years, and at length falling into ſame great Misfortune or 


grievous Pain diſpatches himſelf. This does not prove that 


he thinks the Life God hath given no benefit, or worſe than 


Death; but only that the ſmall and miſerable” part which re- 


mains to him is not worth the living. A Man has a Veſſel of 
good Wine which he drinks with Pleaſure to the Dregs, then 
throws them out. Will any one conclude from. thence that 
the Man thinks a Veſſel of Wine no valuable Preſent? And 


yet this is exactly the Caſe of ſuch Self-murderers. | 
From the Whole 1 think it manifeſt that Life, ſuch as it is, 


is a valuable Good, and conſequently fit to be beſtowed on us 


by a good God. As it has more Good than Evil in It, tis 


plain we are obliged to him that gave it; and it is a very - 


trary, 
® Ser more of this in ett. 1. Sub. g. par, 11, 12, G. 
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wicked and ungratefal thing for any one to pretend the —_— 
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| Of Moral Bui. Chap; V. 
ceives its Origin nor Apr robation from Nature or 
any innate Appetite. 38 0 
But the force of Election is never more apparent 
than in ſome Men's inſatiable Avarice, and conti- 

{ nual Study to heap up unprofitable Riches, for no 
uſe, no end, but to ſatisfy their Choice. Behold 
the covetous Man brooding over his Gold; a Curſe 
to his Relations, a Jeſt to his Neighbours, a Re- 

oach to Nature; depriving himſelf, of Food, 

cep, Reſt, and other Neceſſaries, and yet ap- 
plauding himſelf ſtill. Why do theſe things pleaſe 
which are ſo unnatural, ſo abſurd, ſo prepoſterous? 
Can they be explain'd otherwiſe than from this 
Principle that we are pleaſed with what we chooſe ? 
This is ſtill felt and purſu'd, tho® he that does this 
be not conſcious that he is doing it, neither obſerves 
what it is which pleaſes him. Ir is not therefore 
the Direction of the Senſes, or the Impulſe of Ani- 
mal Nature only, which tranſports us into Vices 

and unlawful Acts; theſe are commonly done a- 
gainſt the Remonſtrance of thoſe Appetites which 
are implanted by Nature, againſt the Remon- 
ſtrance of Senſe and Inſtinct, no leſs than Reaſon, 
and the leaſt Crime we commit is in obeying them. 
We may learn then, to our great Misfortune, that 

we are not entirely driven by the Impetus of Animal 
Nature, and that this Power of pleaſing ourſelves 
by Election does not lie idle; but rather that it is 
the too great and inordinate uſe of it which tranſ- 
ports us into Wickedneſs. 8 
Elections VII. As to the third ObjeCtion, viz. that the Cor- 


produce ruption of Mankind is almoft univerſal ;' it is to be 


e 1ame 


| effect in Obſerved in the firſt place, that Elections produce 
the Moral the ſame effect in the Moral, as Motion does in the 


World as Natural World; neither is it any more to be ex- 


| | _—_ pected that in our preſent State all Elections ſhould 
Th oes in be conſiſtent and uniform, than that all l 


mn the Natu- 
Wy ral. 
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ſhould be ſo. Now as contrariety of Motion is a 
neceſſary Cauſe of natural Corruption, ſo the inter- 
fering of Elections is of Vice or Moral Corruption. 
God could indeed take away both, wiz. by deſtroy- 
ing Motion and free Choice; but while theſe are 
permitted, neither of the Evils could be prevented 
in ** eſent State of things. 

VIII. Secondly, We may obſerve that things are Things 
connected together, and have a mutual dependence a e 
on each other, on this account, as Machines which gether nd 
require the moſt Workmanſhip may be ſtopped or 2 Defect 
diſordered by the defect of a fingle Nailor heel : ou af- 
ſo the Error or Offence of one Man puts the rati- „herz 
onal Syſtem or Society of Mankind out of order. 

Any Perſon, by almoſt one ſingle free Act, may 
deſtroy a Houſe or Ship, nay a City or, a Fleet by 
a Wreck. Any King or Governor can, by 
an *. and free Act, overwhelm whole Nations 

ar, Rapine, Slaughter and Villany. A Fa- 
0 may beget. Sons, who being yet unborn, are 
ſure of inhexiung bis Diſeaſes and Infirmities as well 
as his Gods. Nor could it be otherwiſe while the 
Nature and Condition of Men and of the Earth 
are ſuch as we experience them to be. Either there- 
fore Liberty and the Connection of things muſt be 
deſtroy*d, or theſe Evils tolerated. 

IX. Thirdly, Tis certain that God does not Vice and 
permit any bad Hlections, but ſuch as may be re- 1 
conciled wich, the Good of the whole Syſtem, and def ng 
has digeſted and ordered every thing in ſuch a man- in them- 
ner, that theſe. very Faults; and Vices ſhall tend to ſelves, do 
the Good of the whole. For as in Muſick, Diſ- 3 19 
Sk it heard; ſeparately, grate and offend the ty of 75 

Far with — but when/ mix'd in conſort hole. 
with other Notes, make the more ſweet and agreea- 
ble Harmony; in like manner bad Elections, if 
conſider d alone, are look d upon as odious and 
deteſtable, 
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"Of Moral Evil. © Chap V 
deteſtable, but compared with the whole 'Syſtem, 
they promote and increaſe the Good and Beauty of 
the whole. For when they are temper'd they be- 
come medicinal to each other by that very Contra. 
riety, and thoſe which would poiſon ſeparate, when 
mix*'d become a Remedy. n 2s 

For inſtance, One by a depraved Choice raiſes 


r Money, and a vaſt Eſtate, and 


either the ſame Perſon or his Heir, by his Vanity 
and Profuſeneſs, compenſates for what he had ac- 


quir'd by his Extort ion, and perhaps does as much 


Good by ſquandering away his ill-gotten Wealth 


to the moſt idle Purpoſes, as if he had beſtow'd 
all upon the Poor. For he applies a Spur to In- 


duſtry. whereas he would otherwiſe afford an han- 
dle to Sloth. | The rich Man offends in Luxury 
and Idleneſs: the Poor tranſgreſſes no leſs by too 
much Labour and Solicitude, which he indulges 
perhaps for no other End than to provide Inſtru- 


ments of Luxury for the Rich: but each of them 


we will not, we ſuffer for our Folly: But God 
HS: (6D. 5 OR 4 12. non 


om himſelf in his Choice, and *tis almoſt the 
ne thing with reſpect to the benefit of the Uni- 
verſe, as if one had converted to pious Uſes what 
3 in Luxury, and the other had labour'd 

erately to provide only what was uſeful. The 
ſame almoſt may be ſaid of all Vices, they are pre- 
judicial, but only to the Criminals themſelves, or 


thoſe that deſerve to ſuffer; nay they are often be- 


neficial to others; and ſo long as the whole comes 
to no harm, tis fit to allow every one the uſe of 
his own” Will, and let them ſuffer for their Sin. God 
could indeed cut off all Occaſion of Sin, by — 
away free Elections: But it is plain that this wou 


be far from an Advantage to intelligent Agents. 


Tia our Buſineſs to prevent bad Elections, and if 


; 12 0 will 
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will procure the Good of the whole by dur Folly 
no leſs than by our Wiſdom. (8 1. 
enn e 


(87. A* add, and by our Sis no leſs thaw by our 
Righteouſneſs, Thus it may be faid in a good Senſe that private 
Vices (as well as private Misfortunes) often become public Be- 
n:fits, tho" the Authors be no leſs liable to Puniſhment. But 
it will be objected, that this makes Vice to be neceſſary for the 


Public Good, and therefore to be no Vice at all, nor conſe- 


quently puniſhable, For a tendency or oppoſition to the ge- 
neral Happineſs of our Syſtem, is the very Nature and Eſſence 
of Virtue or Vice: If then what is call'd my Wickedneſs 
tends ro the Good of the World, how can I be puniſhed for 
it? And if my Action promotes the Glory of God, why doth 
be yet fen fault! We anſwer, Vice naturally and in general 
tends to the Miſery of any Syſtem ; ſo that if a/l were vici- 
ous, all would be wretched ; and on the contrary, if every 
dne were virtuous, all muſt be happy; to be vicious and to be 
productive of Pain or Miſery, would then be convertible 
terme. But in a mix'd irregular State, where ſome purſue the 
Rules of Vi-: and others do not, the Caſe is very much al- 
ter'd, there Pain or Evil, and ſuch Actions as produce it, ma 

oſten be the moſt proper means to remedy ſome greater Evil, 
or procure ſome ſuperior Good ; to reform a Vice, or improve 


a Virtue z in which Caſe, tho' that way of acting which in ge- 


2 tends to Miſery, happens to be productive of ſome real 
appineſs which could not have been produced without it, 
yet this is not_ ſufficient to excuſe or juſtify it, nor is it fo 
much the conſequence of its own Nature, and attributable to 
its immediate Author, as an effect of the ſuperintendency of 
ſome other Agent, who applies it, and makes it inſit umental 
to ſome End of his own ; who brings Good out of Evil, or 
from the Evil takes qccafion to, do filll more Good than he 
could be conceived to have done without that Evil: 


All this I think may be ſuppoſed of God, and yet the dif-. 


ferent Natures of Good and Evil continue fix'd. Man, 
cannot ſee all the Conſequences ad Connection of 
things, muſt be obliged to ſome general Rules of acting, and 
whenever he deviates from theſe Rules he does amiſs ; at leaft 
when he intends to act againſt the very End of theſe Rules, i. e. 
the 1 Good, he evidently ſins, let the Conſequence ot 
his Acts be what it will. Thus the Actions of a Man may 
be often morally Rvil to himſelf, tho'. they prove — 
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Of Moral Evil, 0 chap. V. 


X. If this be true, it is a ſufficient Vindication 
of the Divine Goodneſs, notwithſtanding ſuch a 


plentiful Crop of Vices be permitted; nor need 


we inſiſt upon a longer enquiry how this may be 


applied to particular Caſes; for whether this Cor- 


ruption was occaſion'd by the Fall of our firſt Pa- 
rents as Truth itſelf declares, or by any other 
Cauſe whatever, tis certain that God would never 
have permitred it, if it could have been prevented 
without greater Damage to the whole. (8 2.) We 
| G may 


NOTES, 


| Good to ſome others. they may proceed from a bad Intention 


in him, or he may be a Tranſgreflor by acting againſt his 
Rule; and tho' God may have an occaſion of Gl/orifying him- 
ſelf thereby, of diſplaying his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, &. to 
a higher degree than they could otherwiſe have been exhi- 
bited ; and therefore may reaſonably permit the Actious of this 
Man, and convert them, either to the Puniſhment and Cor- 
rection of himſelf or other Sinners, or to the Blefling of ſome 
righteous Perſons ; yet the immediate Author is nevertheleſs 
accountable both to God and Man for ſuch his Actions. In- 
ſtances of this kind are innumerable, and may be ſeen in Sher- 
lock on Providence. See particularly what is required from 
God's Goodneſs in a State of Diſcipline, p. 221, 224, 230, 
Sc. 2d Edit. or in Simplicius on Epicletus, p. 83. 4th Edition, 
Lond. 1670. | | 

What has been ſaid here only relates to God's permitting Mo- 


: ral Evil, ſo far as it is a means of ſome prepollent Good · 


S. C. in his Impartial Enquiry, c. carries the Matter far- 


ther, and ſuppoſes that God may for the general Good decre- 


ſome ſuch Acts as may be morally Evil; which I; can ſee no 
reaſon or neceſſity fos ſuppoſing. How he endeavours to make 
this out and reconcile it with the Halineſ and Juſtice of the 
Deity, may be ſeeti in Part 1. Ch. 11, prop. 9. p 94, Ce. 

182.) Perhaps ſuch a Scheme as this of the Fa appears to 
be, from the Repreſentation given of it and its zffects, in 
Scripture, was neceſſary to make us duly ſenſible of the Na- 
ture of Good and Evil, to acquaint us more fully with the 


Moral Perſections of the Deity (which could not have been 


ſo clearly exhibited to us if there had never been any room for 
the Exerciſe of them) and conſequently to bring us to an 4 
an NY 8 mitati 
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oy Wager indeed that almoſt all Mankind are 
polluted in PD! and that God puts no ſtop 
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NOTES. 


mitation of theſe Perfections, and thereby to the greateſt and 
moſt refined Happineſs that our better part is capable of. Man 
(as we obſerv'd in Note 80.) is a very imperfe&t compound 

eing, who, by the conſtitution of his Nature, ſeems incapa- 
ble.of being made truly wiſe and virtuous, or which is the 
ſame thing, mora/ly happy on a ſudden, he mult therefore. re- 
ceive Improvement gradually, and as he is to compleat his 
goon Habits by a. Series of vi:tuous Acts, ſo it ſeems proper 
or him to be trai ad up by various Diſpenſations, and a Series 
of Events adapted to the ſeveral Faculties of his Body and 
Mind, the various conſtituent Parts of his Natufe, and diffe- 
rent Sources of his Hippineſs : accordingly we find that the 
Happineſs of Man in firſt Eſtate was chi:fly Animal, to which 
an Earthly Paradiſe was exquiſitely fitted; a Change in this 
was probably requiſite to introduce the ati or moral kind 
into the World, and to make him dire& his Thoughts to ſome- 
thing higher than mere ſenſitive Delights. This we are told 
was the Methpd of Divine Providence with the Zeiſs Na- 
tion in particular, who had a Law of Carnal Ordinances to 
exerciſe them fot a while, and lead them on to the Expecta- 
tion of better things; to ſpiritualize their Notions by Degrees, 
and prepare them for the Heavenly Doctrines of Maas. And 
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why might not the like Method be made uſe of in the Govern- 


ment of Mankind in general, or even all rational Beings ? 
What if God, willing to make known the greater Riches of 
his Glory, ſuffer'd our firſt Parents to fall ſoon from that Con- 
dition wherein he created them at firſt, in order to raiſe them 
and their Poſterity to a much higher State of Glory and true 
Happineſs after ? And who can prove that the former was not 
conducive to the latter? We believe that the Bliſs of Heaven 
will infinitely exceed the Pleaſures of a Terreſtrial Eden ; 
why then ſhould we not ſuppoſe that the leſs might be in ſome 
manner uſeful and introductory to the greater? Why might 
not a-ſhort Life in Paradiſe be as proper a State of Probation 
for the Virtues of this preſent World, as this World is for the 
lories of another ? There is a Paſſage concerning Paradiſe in 
Sentes Chriſtian Life * which confirms this Notion : But it is 
the mot fully explain'd by Mr. D'Oyly in his 5 Pawns, 
x * FP 5 | a 0.3, 


(ei Vol. 1. p. 26. 5 


e Miral Bui. Chap v. 

to the Progreſs of thoſe Vices which deform his 

Work; but in reality this is no more to be won- 
NOTES. 


C. 3. p. 51, Ce. I ſhall tranſcribe ſa much as may be neceſſary 
to ſhew his general Deſign. ** If we conſider our Nature as 
„ it came in Innocence out of the hand of its Creator, God 
% foreſaw how very ſoon it would fall from r Puri- 
« ty, and therefore deſign'd it farther for a happier State, 
© raiſed and refined by a clearer and more extenſive Manife/a- 
« tion of himſelf : But had it ſtood, the Reward (at leaſt as far 
as we know) would have been the indefeaſable Poſſeſſion of 
«« Paradiſe in this World, the enjoying of an immortal Life 
© here on Earth, checquer'd as it were with Spiritual and Sen- 
* ſitive, or Animal Pleaſures. And for their Conduct in that 
« State God ſeems to have left them (one or two Inſtances 
« excepted) under the Direction of the of Nature, the Spi- 
« ritual or Religious Part of which taught them to look up 
* to him as the Creator of the World, the Lord and Author 
of their Being; and to fear and obey him as their Almighty 
Sovereign. The Civil part of it furniſh'd them with right 
„ Reaſon, dictating what was neceſſary to be done in order 
to their well being in this World. So chat dad they ſtood, 
* their Happineſs would probably have been---what that of 
« Mankind was afterwards--- a mixture of rational and ſen/itiv: 
„or bodily Enjoyments. And as to any Knowledge of God, 
« farther than that now mentioned ; it may, I conceive, be 
« thought reaſonable to preſume that they had the ſame awful 
+ ſenſe of his Yeracity as of any other Attribute; and yet how 
« very eaſily were they wrought into a Belief by the firſt Story 
they heard, and from they know not whom, that he had 
% afted rollufively in barring them the Fruit of the Tree ff 
«© Knowledge, deſigning by it only to keep them down under 
& the. Veil of Ignorance, and that there was no ſuch immi- 
&* nent Danger of Death conſequent to their taſting It, as they 
« were at firſt made to believe? Whatever ſuch Knowled 
therefore we ſuppoſe them to have had, it may be doubted, 
<jts Impreſſions were not vivid and forcible enough to influ- 
, ence their Wills to ſuitable Efforts in ling and c/eaving 
© ſteadily, to him: fince no one can love whom he does not 
& believe, and without Faith 'tis as impoſſible to /ove as to 
e pfeaſe God: So that thoſe Impreſſions could not conſequent- 
4 e very inſtrumental in making an Addition to their 
Happineſs, as has been ſhewn above. Nay as to r 
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ſelf in particular, it may perhaps ſeem reaſonable to think he 
6 77 not that profound Reverence and awful regard for the 
Divine — 4 which he might jullly have been expected 
«to expreſs, (tho not under the Circumitances of a Criminal) 
„inte aſter the Fact committed, he ſeems attempting to ſcreeti 
„ his Guilt, even by throwing the blame c ige) upon God 
« himſelf, where by anſwers, The H#oman whom Ten gaveſt 
% to be with me, ſhe gave me of the Tree and I did eat G's 
The Author proceeds 10 efiquire into the State of Religion 
in the Antedeluvian World, the Patriarchal Ages, and down 
to the 4 Diſpenſation, and ſhews that Mankind could not 
from the Works of Creation and Providence alone (which yet 
were their only means of Knowledge) have fo extenſive and 
* a Knowledge of God as was requiſite to advance their 
ppineſs properly ſo call'd, as rational Agents, to any con- 
fiderable Degree; nor conſequently zo be the foundation of a 
Worſhip worthy of him. From whence he concludes, <* The 
« Faculties of our rational Nature muſt have Jain dormant and 
« aſeleſs as to the greateſt Happineſs it was capable of attaining 
« by the Exerciſe of them; and as to the higheſt Honour and 
„ moſt exalted Worſhip it was in itſelf qualify'd to pay to the 
„% Divine Majeſty, unleſs he had pleas'd to make proviſion for. 
« the farther Manife/tation of biimele : Which, in what man- 
* ner he has in his infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs determin'd 
« to effect, will appear by laying open the moſt advantageaus 
« Changes which have been made as to theſe and. other reſpects, 
by the appearance of Chrift in the Fleſh. For if it be 7 ag 
e that by that amazing Tranſaction he has ſo difplay'd the in- 
6% finite Excellencies and Perfections of his Nature, as to give 
the utmoſt poſſihle Scope to the whole rational Creation, tio 
« exert their nobleſt Faculties, and ſtrain them up to the moſt 
« exalted Aſtoniſhing Thoughts of, and ſeraphical Devotion to 
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1. him; if farther. he has thereby apply d the moſt proper and 
* foreible means to rectify the Moral Errors reform the Vices, 
oe and overcome the daring Wickedne/i of Mankind; and laſtly, 
to « if it be ſhewn that he has done all this in ſuch a manner 
4 that it could not have been effected 4 /o great Advantage any 
* other way, then will it be demonſtratively evident, that 
elf | | - 
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Of Moral Evil, , Chap -V. 


For as Contrariety of Motions neceſſarily works a 
Change in ſolid and 30 Bodies, ' and 
tranſpoſes them into another Form and Condition, 
whence neceſſarily proceed Diſſolution and Con- 
cretion, Corruption and Generation: In like man- 
ner free Choice neceſſarily adminiſters occaſion of 
Sin to Agents endow'd with an imperfect Under. 
ſtanding, and obnoxious to Paſſions and Affecti- 
ons. And as in the natural World the Corruption 
and Contagion of one thing extends itſelf to others, 
and acquires Strength by ſpreading; ſo alſo in the 
moral, if Election once (le dare to Evil the Poiſon 
is diffuſed along with it, and ſeizes and infects all 


val MO GED» 


de whereas he foreſaw from all Eternity, that Man whom he 
* had decreed to create would abuſe his na'#ra/. Liberty, and 
ſo, being tempted, fall into Sin: There was infinite reaſon 
« on this account, why he might have pleas'd alſo, in his in- 
finite Wiſdom and Goognels, to have decreed to permit it, 
+ thereby to open a way for the ſtupendous Manife/ation of. 
„ himſelf, as above expreſs'd. And particularly — that by 
„% what follow'd from it, Mankind might become capable of 
* attaining far greater Happineſs than they would have been, had 
« our firſt Parents continued innocent”. p. 43. 
How this Author makes out the fore-mentioned Particulars 
4 be ſeen in the remainder of his D:/ertation, +2" 
See alſo Dr. Fenkin' on the ſame Subject [c.) 

Now this is not, as Bayle objects [d] To co the 


| «© Deity to a Father who ſhould ſuffer his Children to break 


«© their Legs, on purpoſe to ſhew to all the City his great Art 
in ſetting their broken Bones. Or to a King who ſhould. 
«« ſuffer Seditions and Factions to encreaſe thro' all his King - 
dom, that he might purchaſe the Glory of quelling them 
But rather like a King who permits ſome of his Subjects to put 
their ſeditious Deſigns in practice, and to promote a Revolt, 
in order to illuſtrate his Witdom, Power and Goodneſy _ 
[.] Reafonablenefs of Chriſtianity, 2d vol. C. 124 

4] Crit. Dif. p. 2488, F 225 
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But yet both natural and moral Corruption have 
their Bounds, neither does God permit them to 


ſpread farther than is conducive to the Good of the 


whole *. It may ſeem ſtrange to us that he yr 
uw 1 NOTES. 


fully in 1 them to their Duty, and to convince them more 
clearly of the Expedience and abſoſute Neceſſity of obeyin 

him, and thereby to confirm them, or at leaſt all che reſt of his 
Subjects, in a well grounded Obedience to his Government, 


” 


in which their Happineſs entirely conſiſts: Or like a Father 


that finding his Children obſtinately diſcb:dient, ſuffers them 
ſometimes to wander aſtray, and fall into ſome Dingers and 
Inconveniencies, - and lets them ſmart under the Miſery which 
they bring upon themſe]ves, in order to make them more ſen- 
ſible of their need of his Aſſiſtance and Direction, and thereby 
more dependent on him for the future, and more ſubje& to 
him, and therefore more ſure of Happineſs. This Compari- 
ſon 4 well explain'd by Sherlack on Providence, Chap. 7. 
262. if 
F Hence it will appear that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
Fall of Man from Karthly and Animal Delights, was deſign'd 
to raiſe him to à Rational and Heavenly State of Happineſs, 
and to make way for ſuch a wonderful Diſplay of all the Divine 
Attributes in that Expedient, as could not have been exhibi- 
ted at all, or not in ſo high a Degree without it; and conſe- 
"_ that this Method was the very beſt even for our otun Sy- 
em. But if this Suppoſition ſeem improbable, or inſufficient, 
et why may not all the Miſery in this Syſtem of ours promote 
and encreaſe the Happineſs of ſome others [e.]? , We have 
good reaſon to befieve that there is ſome Connection between 
the different Syſtems of the Univerſe ; but have ſmall 3 
to imagine ours the beſt, why then may it not be ſabſervient 
to a better? This indeed is only Conjecture; however, I 
think it would be no eaſy Matter Mom 2m it; till which be 
done, we may very ſafely conclude with our Author, that the 
Fall itſelf, as well as all the Sin and 'Mi'ery conſequent upon 
it, cou'd not have been prevented without greater detriment 
to the whole: and one may ſay the ſame of Eve as the Poet 
did of the hand of Mutizs Scæ pala : Si non errafſet, freerat illa 


minus [ f 


* See Sherlock on Providence, Ch. 7. p. 261. 2d Edit. and 
Scott's * Eife, V. 2. C. 4. par. 3. p. 318, &c. 808. 
e.] See Note 83. 
] See Leibnitz E Gais de Theodicee, Part 3. F. 239. Con- 
cerning the Manner of the Fall. See the 7 iſt Chapters of Re- 
velat iam examin' d with Candour, &c. or the Univerſal Hiſicry C. 3. 
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Of Moral Evil. Chap: V. 
both of them to wander over this World of ours 
without Reſtraint; but what is dur World to the 
whole Syſtem of the Univerſe ? How ſmall a Part! 
how next to nothing! Let this whole Earth of 
ours be ſtain'd with Corruption of both kinds; 
. it clouded and benighted with Darkneſs 
and Vice, yet it will be but like a very ſmall Spot 
In a very beautiful Body, which is ſo far from fel. 
ſening, that it encreaſes the Comelineſs and Beauty 
of the whole, The Earth, notwithſtanding its Ob- 
ſcurity, has its Uſe and Place in Nature, which it 
could not commodiouſly fill if thoſe things which 
render it liable to Darkneſs and Corruption were 
removed. The ſame muſt be ſaid of Men, they 
Have their proper Uſe and'Station, and in order to 
All it — 9 I. they were to be created of 
ſuch a Nature and Diſpoſition as might eaſily be 
corrupted wich Vice. Neither have we any more 
reaſon to conclude that all free Agents are involv'd 
in Evil Elections, becauſe this happens almoſt uni- 
verfally'to Men, than that all the Regions of the 
Heavens are ſubje& to the fame Changes that our 
Air is liable to. The whole Work of God may 
be bright and beautiful, tho? that Point which con- 
ſtitutes our World ſeem by itſelf rude and una» 
dorn*d : and tho ſome Parts appear to us, who have 
not a View of the whole Contexture, larger or 
leſs than the juſt Proportion requires, yet they may 
agree with others in the moſt perfect Symetry. 
Nor need we preſume; upon the Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs in the Moral, 'any more than in the 
Natural World. The Crimes and Vices themſelves. 
are very few in compariſon of the free. 17 5 
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(A A.) and may contribute to the Good of the 

whole, no leſs than natural Corruption does to the 

. 753% 2 #3 : s ' . Preſerva- 
NOTES. 

(44) Concerning the previlency of Moral Evil in the 
World, the Objector is ſo confident as to declare that no-body 
can have the leaſt doubt of it, and he dares ſay the Author 
himſelf believed it. But the Author profeſſes himſelf to be of 
a quite different Opinion. He firmly believes and thinks he 
very well comprehends that there i: much more moral Good 
in the World, nay in the Earth, than Evil. He is ſenfivle 
there may be more bad Men, than good, becanſe there are none 
but do amiſs ſometimes, and one ill act is ſufficient to denomi- 
nate a Man bad. But yet there are ten good acts done by 
thoſe we call bad Men for one ill one. Even Perſons of the 
very worſt Chirafter may have got it by two or three flagrant 
enormities, which yet bear no proportion to the whole Series 
of their Lives The Author doth not know the Objector, nor 
with whom he converſes, but he mult profeſs that among ſuch as 
he is acquaiated with, he believes there are hundreds that would 
do him good for one that would do him hart, and that he has 
receiv'd a thouſand good Offices for one ill one. He could ne- 
yer believe the Doctrine of Fa, that all Men ate Bears, Wolve 
and Tyyers to one andther ; that they are born Enemies to al 
others and all others to them; that they are naturally falſe and 
1 or that all the good they do is out of Fear not 

irtue. He that deſcribes Mankind in this manner may give 
us cauſe to ſuſpett that he himſelf is ſuch, but if Mankind were 
taken one by one perhaps not one could be found in an hun- 
dred thouſand that could truly own the Character. Nay the 
very Authors of this Calumny, if their own Characters were 
call'd in Queen, would take all potfible Pains to remove the 
Suſpicion from them, and declare that they were ſpeiking of the 
Vulgar, of the bulk of Mankind, and not of themſelves. Nor 
in reality do they behave in this manner toward their Friends 
and Acquaintance ; if they did, few would on them. "Obs 
ſerve ſone of thoſe that exclaim,againſt all Mankind for trea- 
chery, diſhoneſty, deceit and cruelty, and you'll find them di- 
ligently cultivating Frietidſhips and diſcharging the ſeveral 
Offices due to. Friends, Relations and their Country, with 
Labout, Pain, loſs of Goods, and hazard of Life itſelf : even 
where there's no fear to drive them to it, not iticonventence” 
attending the negle& of it. This you'll fay proceeds from 
Cuſtom and Education. Be it ſo: However the World ; ewe 
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'Of Moral Bei. Chap V 


Preſervation of the Syſtem. Nay one Man's Fault 


is often corrected by the Vices of another, and the 
Sc" Deformity 


NOTES 
bas not fo far degenerated from, Goodneſs but the greater Part 


of Mankind exerciſe Benevolence, nor is Virtue ſo far exiled 


not to be ſupported and approved,praiſed and practiſed by com- 
mon Conſent and public Suffrage and Vice is fi] diſgraceful. 
Indeed we can ſcarce meet with one, unleſs preſs'd by neceſſi. 
ty or provoked by injuries, who is ſo barbarous and hard heart- 
ed as not to be mov'd with Compaſſion and delighted with Be- 
neficence to others; who is not inclined to ſhew- Good-will 
and Kindneſs to his Friends, Neighbours, Children, Relati- 


ons, and diligent in the Diſcharge of civil Duties to all; 


who does not profeſs ſome regard for Virtue, and think hin- 
ſelf affronted when he is charged with Immorality. If any 


one take notice of his own or another's Actions for a Day ta- 


gether, he'Il perhaps find one or two blameable, the reſt al! 
innocent and inoffenſive. Nay, tis doubtful whether a Nera 
of Caligula, a Commodus or Caracalla [g.] * Monſters of 
Mankind, and prone to every act of wickedneſs and Fury) have 
done more ill than innocent Actions thro” their whole Lives. 
'Tis to be obſerv'd in the ſecond place, that one great 
Crime fuch as Murther, Theſt or Rapine is oftener talk'd of 
more univerſally reported, and much longer remember'd than 
a thouſand good, peaceable, generous Deeds, which make no 
noiſe in the World, nor ever come to public notice, but are 
filently paſſed by and overlooked, Which very thing ſhews 
that the former are more rare than the latter, otherwiſe they 
would not be received with ſo much Surprize, Horror, and 
Aſtoniſhment. Y, 88 
zaly, Tis obſervable that many things are done very inno- 
cently, which Perſons unacquainted with the Views and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Actors eſteem criminal. *Tis certain we 
cannot judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of an Action from bare 
Appearances, but rather frem the inward Motions and Inten- 
tions of the Mind, and the light in which the thing appear d 
to the Agent, Nero kill'd a Man that was innocent, but who 
knows whether he did it out af premeditated Malice? Perhaps 
fome entruſted with the care of his Perſon, or a flattering 
Courtier, whom he ts obliged to depend on, [informs of this 
innocent Man as plotting a conſpiracy againſt the Emperor's 
3 | k e 


6s] dee Cardans Encmium of Nimm. 
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NOTES. 
Life, and urges diſpatch leſt he be firſt ſurprized.: Perhaps the 


Informer is impoſed upon himſelf, and thinks it real: tis plain 
ſuch Circumſtances very much leſſen the Guilt; and it is pro—- 


bable if the Crimes of Princes were weighed impartially, and 
the whole Proceſs laid open, many things. might be offer'd 
which would greatly alleviate them. 


_ 4thly, Many things are done thro' Ignorance of the Law, 


and becauſe thoſe who commit them do not know that they are 
vicious; nay they are often eſteem'd Virtues. Thus St. Paul 
perſecuted the Church, and himſelf owns that he did it out of 
ignorance, and therefore obtain'd Mercy. How many things 
of this kind are done dayly by ſuch as profeſs different Religi- 
ons? *Tis true, theſe are Sins, but Sins of Ignorance, which 
eaſily obtain Forgiveneſs, and as they do not proceed from an 
evil Diſpoſition, and depraved Will are ſcarce. to bs reckon'd in 
the number of Moral Evils. Whoever falls foul on others 
out of a Love of Virtue, Hatred of Vice, or Zeal towards 
God, does wrong, but ignorance and an honeſt heart make 
very mugh for his excuſe, This Confideration alone wou'd 


take a great deal off from the number of wicked Perſons. <p 


Neither does this excuſe hold only in matters of Religion 3 
Party prejudices have alſo a ſhare in it, which induce Men to 
extirpate with Fire and Sword thoſe that they believe to be 
public Enemies and Traytors to thejr Country. There's no 
Error more pernicious. to Mankind and which has produced 
more or greater Crimes. than this ; and yet it ariſes from an 
honeſt Mind. The Miſtake liés here, that they forget that 
their Country and Commonwealth ought only to be defended. 


nity. | | 

5thly, Prejudice and Sutmiſe makes many wicked that re- 
ally are not fo. The moſt innocent Converſation between 
Man and Woman gives the Malicious a handle to ſuſpe& and 
ſander them. From any one ſingle Circumſtance that uſually 
attends a criminal Action the ſuſpected Perſon is found guil 
of the Fact itſelf: From one bad Action. a Man's whole Li 
is diſparag?d and judg d to be of the ſame tenor: if one Mem- 
ber of a Society be caught in a fault, all the reſt are preſum'd 


to be as bad. Tis ſcarce. credible how, many are loob d upon 
4 ſcandalouſly wicked thro! ſuch Suſpicions, who are wy fap 
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by juſt and lawful Means and not at the expence of Huma- 
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vening Iniquity of others. By the vitiated Eledi. 
ons of lotne, a Stop is put ro the Wickedneſs of 


many ; 
NOTES. 


from it. Confeſſors and Judges in criminal Caſes know very 
well how ſmall a part of common Fame is true, how little it 
is ever to be truſted, 
' Gthly, We muft diſtinguiſh, and the Lay itfelf ſometimes 
does, between fach 'things as proceed from Malice and preme- 
ditated Wickedneſs and thoſe that ariſe from violence of Paſton 
and diſorder of Mind, The guilt is yery much extenuated 
when the Perſon offending is under Provocation, and as it were 
rted beyond himſelf by a ſudden Fit of Reſentment. 
-— Theſe things are all known to our moſt equitable judge, 
who will paſs a merciful, and not a rigorous Sentence on us: 
and for theſe Reaſons, we believe, he forbad us to judge any 
thing before the time. We only know the outſides of things, 
and tis poſſible that ſuch as ſeem to us the greateſt Crimes, 
wou'd upon ſeeing the whole procedure, and making proper 
Allowances, appear to be the leaſt. Many Virtues as well 28 
Vices lie in the Mind inviſible to human Eyes: 'tis ſpeaking 
at random therefore to pronounce upon the number bf ove or 
other, and he that wou'd from thence infer the neceſſity of 
an Evil Principle ought to be eſteem'd a raſh Judge, and an 
Uſurper of God's Tribunal. — 
Laſtly, it may be obſerv'd that the continuance and Increaſe 
of Mankind is a ſure proof that there is more Good than Evil 
in the World. For one or two acts may have a pernicious in- 
fluence on many Perſons, nay all immoral Actions tend to the 
de ſtruction of Mankind, at leaſt to the common detriment and 
diminution of them: Whereas a great many, even numberleſs 
good actions muſk neceſſarily concur to the preſervation of each 
Individual. If therefore bad Actions exceeded the Number of 
the good there would be an End of human kind. We have 
clear Evidence of this in thoſe Countries where Vices multi- 
ply, the Number of Men continually decreaſes and the Place 
grows deſolate ; but upon the return of Virtue and Goodneſs 
*tis again ſtock'd with Inhabitants. f | 
This is a fign that Mankind cou'd not ſubſiſt if ever Vice 
were prevalent, ſince many good acts are neceſfary to repair 
the loſs which attends one bad one. One ſingle Action may 
take away the Life of a Man, or of ſeveral; but how many 
acts of benevolence and hymanity muſt neceſſarily contribute 
to the bringing up, educating preſerving every one 
1111 | _ | FN ; rom 
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3 and the Virtue and Happineſs of a gre 
warmed nA. increas by zh Mikey of 


NOTES. 

From what has been ſaid J hope it appears that there is more 
good than evil among Men, and that a good God might make 
the World, notwithſtanding the Argument drawn' from the 
contrary Suppoſition. But almoſt all of this is unneceſſary, 
ſince the wha Univerſe may have ten thouſand times more 
Good than Evil, tho' this Farth of ours had no one good 
thing in it. This World is too ſmall to bear any proportion 
to the whole Syſtem, and therefore we can form bat a very 
unequal Jadgment of it from hence. It may be the Hoſpital 
or Priſon of the World, and can any one judge of the Health- 
fulneſs of a Climate from viewing an Hoſpital where all are 
fick? or of the Wiſdom of a Government from a Place of 
confinement where there are only Madmen ? or of the Virtue 
of a People from a Priſon where there are none but Malefac- 
tors? Not that I believe the Earth is really ſuch a Place, but 
I ay it may be ſuppoſed ſuch, and any ſuppoſition which 
ſhews how a thing may be, deſtroys the Manichean Argument 
drawn from the impoſſibility of accounting for it. 

In the Interim I look upon this Earth as an Habitation a- 
bounding with Delights, in which a Man may live with Com- 
fort, Joy and Happineſs; I own with the greateſt Gratitude 
to God that I myſelf have lived ſuch a Life, and am perſuaded 
that my Friends, Acquaintance, Servants, have all done the 
{ame ; and I believe that there's no Evil in Life but what is 
very tolerable ; eſpecially to thoſe who have hopes of a future 
Immortality. 

For a Proof that the good of both kinds in the World is ſuperior - 
to the evil, ſee Sherlock en Providence C. 7: Hutcheſon on the 
Paſſions, p. 177. &c. Leibnitz, Eſſais de Theodicer, or Memnvirs 
of Lit, Vol. 3. or Chubb' Supplement to the Vindication of Gad 
Moral Character. Trafts p. 28t, &c. of Lucas; Enquiry after 
Happineſs. Val. 1. Sek. 2. C. 2. 
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a few'; nay an Opportunity of doing Good is of. 
ferd to ſuch as are 10 diſpoſed, which never could 


have been if none had abuſed their Choice. (83.) 

, ” SUSSECT, 

05 

| NOTES. 
(83) Upon the whole, from that little which we know of 
the Scheme of Divine Providence in the Formation and Go. 
vernment of the Mara World, it ſeems very reaſonable for us 
to conclude concerning this, in the ſame manner as we did 
concerning the Natural World, viz. That no conſiderable 
part of it can be alter'd for the better; or that no Evil in it 
could either have been originally avoided, or tnay now be re. 
moved, without introducing greater. 


Since the whole Controverſy depends upon the truth of this 
general Concluſion, tis proper that we ſhould be as fully 6 


tie fy'd as poſſible about the ground of it. But to attempt to 


demonſtrate it by an Induction of Particulars would be inf. 
nite, I ſhall therefore chooſe rather to illuſtrate it by a review 
of ſome of the Principles before laid down. In the firſt place 
then the Deity is ſappoſed out of pure Benevolence to have 
created as many immaterial Beings of the nobleſt kinds as 
were agreeable to the Order and Convenience of his Syſtem ; 


for his Benevolence, being unbounded, ſeems to require this 


as much as it does the Creation of any Beings at all: The 
fame Benevolence alſo prompted him to produce more impet- 
fe; mix'd ones, becauſe even thoſe were better than none. 


He endow'd theſe with zn abſolutely free Principle of Volilin 


and Aion, becauſe ſuch Freedom was abſolutely requiſite to 
their Happineſs in every reipe&, eſpecially to that for which 
he chiefly deſign'd them; ci. Goodneſs, Virtue, or a reſem- 
blance of his own Moral Qualities, which is the ſupream and 


only Happpineſs of a rational Being. He continues this 


Freedom to them, tho* many abuſe it to the Corruption of 
their Natures, and n of the greateſt Miſery; be- 
cauſe this abuſe proportionably improves the Nature, and in- 
creaſes the Felicity of others, and ſo Liberty ſtill tends to the 
Good and Perfection of the whole: and this it may be con- 
ceived to do in the following manner. The miſerable Effect 
of the abuſe of Freedom by ſome in this World, makes all o. 


| thers much more ſenſible of the Nature and Conſequences of 


Sin, and more careful to avoid it, and renders them conſcious 
of a double Pleaſure in uſing their Powers aright. it exerci- 
ſeth ſome Virtues in them which could have no place without 
it ; it preſerves, improves and exalteth others, and — 
quent 
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Wherein the Princples before laid down are ap- 
plyd to the Solution of ſome Object ions. 


I, FP OM the foregoing Principles it ſeems not 
TL impoſſible to anſwer ſuch Objections as are 
commonly brought againſt the Goodneſs and Pro- 
vidence of God. For in the firft place, when it 
is objected, that Moral Evil is not a neceſſary con- 
comitant of human Narure, and therefore is vo- 
luntarily permitted by God, and that no Benefit 
ariſes from the permiſſion of it, as there does from 
Hunger, ' Thirſt, and the Paſſions : We muſt re- 
KO —_ 

NOTES. 


2 raiſes their whole Nature to a higher degree of Per- 
ection than it could otherwiſe acquire. By parity of Reaſon 
we may believe in the next World alſo the Goodneſs as well 
as Happineſs, of the Bleſſed will be confirmed'and. advanc'd 
by reflect ions naturally ariſing from their View of the Miſery 
which ſome ſhall undergo : which ſeems to be a good reaſon 


for the Creation of thoſe Beings who ſhall be finally miſerable, 


and for the continuation of them in their miſerable Exiſ- 


he | 1 
« 'To have eſcaped Hell, and to find ourſelves in the un- 


4 changeable Poſſeſſion of Salvation by the free Mercy and 


* Goodneſs of God, and by the Death of his own Son, are 


Thoughts which muſt create a new Heaven as it were in 
Heaven itſelf; I mean, they will enlarge our Souls to the 
« utmoſt Capacity of our Natures, and fill and actuate them 


„with ſuch Divine Ardors of Love, as if we had been kept 
« neceſſarily from all Sin, ſeem impoſſible to have been raiſed 


This 


in usf. 


* ges the Appendix, 4, 2. par. 9. 1 
T Jenlin, ad vol. Ch. 12. p, 244, Cc. 5th Edit. 
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ply; that Liberty -of Choice is a neceſſary Con- 

-  comitant of our Nature, and that the Exerciſe of 
it cannot be hinder'd, as we have ſeen, without 


Moral Evil is not neceſſary, but in reſpect of God 
it is, i. e. he muſt either tolerate this Evil or a 
greater; from hence alſo proceeds no ſmall Ad. 
vantage to univerſal Nature, as well as to Man- 
© kind. i 
Ces TI. Secondly, Hence we perceive the Anſwer 


 ObjeRtion o Cicero's Objection in his third Book, De Natura 


taken from 2 e ek 
2 Phyfici- Deorum, where Cotta is introduced arguing in this 
an who. manner: If a Phyſician knows that his Patient, 

ves his « who is order'd to drink Wine, will drink too 

en ee much and dye of it immediately, he is great 
Wine ; A = J 
when he © blameable for allowing him it. Thus is this 
knows that «. Providence of yours to be blamed, which has 


— will z given reaſon to ſuch as it knew would make a 
55 Fa. „ perverſe and wicked Uſe of it. H 
Or a Fa.  *. perverſe and wicked Uſe of it. e proceeds 
ther who alſo to confute thoſe Perſons who endeavour to 
leaves his excuſe Providence, by ſaying, '** that it does not 
Tode « follow that we are not very well provided for 
Sen. by the Gods, becauſe a great many uſe their 
Gifts 8 ſince many make a bad uſe of 
4 their Paternal Eſtates, and yet theſe cannot be 
e faid to have no Benefit from their Fathers.” To 
Which he replies in theſe Words: I wiſh the 
«© Gods had not beſtow*d that Cunning upon Men 
which very few make a right ule of: 2 
| \ «6 t 


NOTES. 


This then we may with Reverence preſume to have been 
the principal Deſign of God in permitting all Mankind to 
bring themſelves into ſuck a dangerous Eſtate, and ſome of 
them to ſuffer under it; and perhaps the ſame reaſon will 
hold for his permitting the Fall of Angels: For 1 think 
it plainly appear'd from Note 13. that the Good of fa. 
ther Googneſs, of the Creature, is propely the ultimate End - 


gelt: 5. Sub. 7. Of Moral Evil. 1498 t 
« that this Divine Gift of Reaſon and Deliberation 
« may ſeem to be imparted for a Snare, and not 
« a Benefit to Mankind,“ He adds, We leave 


« Eſtates to our Children in hopes ot leaving them 


Reaſon. The Compariſon therefore is very impro- d Free. 
perly made between things that are diſperate. Nei- Will, and 
ther is there a leſs difference between ſinning and the giving 
ching. Tis very true, that no body would let a Wi“ 
ſick Perſon take Wine which he knew would kill G% ff 
him: but yet any prudent Phyſician would allow he took 
his Patient to take ſome Meat, without which he away Li- 
knew that he certainly muſt die, tho: he underſtood der for 
that upon taking it the Fever would enereaſe a lit- Gνν 
tle. In like manner God has given Reaſon to Men, fn, 
without which they would not be Men, tho' he would be 
foreſaw that ſome Evils would ariſe from it. Rea- ite fen 
ſon therefore ought to be compared to Life, and 1 N 
natural Evils to the Diſtemper. If then God were for feat he 
to take away Reaſon leſt Men ſhould uſe it amiſs, ſhould be 
he would be like a Man that kills his Son for fear fick. 

he ſhould be ſick. _ Ine 


| [ a 
; | > i” 4 Nine ably 

all the Diſpenſations of God, and not his oπ⁷‚ͤ; Glu, any 
farther than it is a means to it. His Glory ſeems to be dif- 
play d no otherwiſe than as it is ſubſervient and neceſſary) to 
this End; and nete ſſaty it is, ſinee Goodneſs is of our own 
making, and muſt require Knowledge, Example, Trial, r. 
(ſee Note 67) es Motives and Means to further us in the gra- 
dual Formation of a ſuitable Temper-and' properoHibjts here, 

4. A. 448 the 
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Reaſon i. V. Seebndy, Human Reaſon. le 


— 0 Eos 


rl 
no leſs im eompared»to;s Patrimony, ſince it is 5 9 B 


r 1 Life of Man: and Nh Would roche 1 
to n his Son te Death than ene Jews: fore * 
Elite. awikrügtllar Lite? n (1dr 1 


It tends AY V. Thirdly,” We ot be ebener that we 


— 91 are hot btn for ſourſelves alone, but are ſuhſervi· 
whole, ent te Nature as Parts of the Univerſe; dis reaſon- 
and of Able thertfore that! we ſhould bear ſuch things as 
* wach tome Cood of the whole, cher chen be a li 
we ſhould te ineondenient to us. Now we have fhewn be- 


have the fore cht the Abuſe of Reaſbn eanndt be prevented 


[uſe of, Wo Weine done to the Laus of che Uni 


Free  \yerſe; without Detriment to Mankind and to our- 


Wi: ſo 


So hed ſelves: 1 If therefore à Father could not refuſe a 

rather be Son his Inlieritance, Without breaking the Laws of 
what we is Country; without injuring his Family, and 
> En At without the Loſs'of his'Son's: Life, he wou't 
dition of mot deſerve to be blam' d for giving him it, tho: 


Brutes, or he umnderſtood chat he would make a bad uſe of it: 


| 54 "Eſpecially if he foreſaw that the Brothers of this 


Prodigal woald take warning by his pe ny ery 
ene frugal; and that the Eſtate which he gout 
mn Benefit. Ron _w m —_ 

eue S713 


u 0 | 
the v largement and 3 of b ch will conflitute 
uf Heaven hereafter, as Scol and Dr. Rymer have ſhewp at 
charpes . Y 
a5 Virue thetefave or Mall aH (as Bayle imagines) he 
infuſeu into us miraculouſly; neither could God, according /s 
Abe Oriter gf aur Ile, haxe acquainted, us With ſo much of hie 
adbrahle Nature, bis Mercy, Loug gaſfering. » Gooqueſs ang Truth 
-: (as he himſelf. deſcribes it [þ] nor 5 e Us 
1 — A it byany other Method k 
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rly dad of the Phyſician who gives his Patient a Clas 
Be. at his Reque 5 which if he did not give, the Fa- eee, 
put tient would immediately ſtab himaſelf. Is he culpa - 
of die F he compound for a lefs Evil, in order o a- 

x void a greater? More eſpecially if many labour 
we under the ſame Diſtemper, and would not he on- 
fvi- vinc'd of the danger of uſing Wine but by Expe- © et 
on- riment, would it not be better to let onę or two | 
ag make the Experiment than that all ſhould periſh ? 
lit- God therefore knowingly permits us fick Perſons 
be- to uſe Wine; for rho? we abuſe it, yet our Condi- T0 
red tion will be better than if he had not beſtow'd it ts 
Ini. pon us. If any urge that it is better not to be at 
ur- A. tha to be miſerable, and conſequently that it j 


e'a is no more proper to deprive us of Life, chan tio 
8:0f ſuffer us to abuſe it. I anſwer us before, That 80 050 
and we muſt make a Diſtinction in Miſery ; for Where 
wt! there is more Evil than Good, it is inde st 0 


to” Wl ble nor do be, dn 10 be involy'd in this kind of | Wil 
ic: Miſery, but chat which attends human Reaſon is 
be⸗ cher be what we are than nat be at all, or be wit 


ent BY out Reaſon. | Elſe why are me unwilling to change 
be dur Condition with the Brutes, or Mad-men, if we 


than theirs ? bee 
12 M. But 
NOTES, wud 


faid in 


itute a FSS A Ge So ARTS. 1% 
vn at len of 2 Being Tnfintely puren as Bayle objets #11 wohld.not 
Fe do the W tA were — wa have heen 
be attended to, could tc be cf ſufficient force to influence thee Minds 
. of Men, and regulate their Practice, as is evident from daily 
; ; Experience.” "The preſent Scheme of Providence was\there- 
rut : fore neceſſary, in order to produce in the eperality of Men 
15 the greataſt ofen this Life, Which is the gtoun 
1 and foundation of their Matpineſi in che next. Even there 41 
1 may the Memory of their former Trials Cas was hinted abov-) 


— 


| | 3 1 (+. »T VN" 
{] Crit. Dic. p. 2488. 
| 


Cicero has VI. But to conclude, Cotta in Cicero has neither 
— brought pertinent Similitudes, nor given good Ad. be 
appofite vice to Providence. For God, as a Phyſician, vil 
Similes, does not give Wihe to the Sick Perſon to kill him; Tl 
nor Ad. but to one that will die, in order to prevent his dy. he 
Sen ing ſooner. Nor has the Divine Father given an th 
Provi- Inheritance to his Sons that they may waſte it, but ſh 
| dence. has beſtow'd it upon ſuch as will waſte it, leſt they ca 


mould 
| 435 Conſciouſneſs of their own happy Choice, when other | 
( did, and they had the fame Power and the ſame Temptations « 
* to have done otherwiſe: the [joyful Reflection on their paſt « 
WIS | Dangers and preſent Safety, and the natural Conſequence of 1 
3 all this, Love and Gratitude, and Glory to God in the High- 1 
TH eſt, and mutual Congratulations of each other — Theſe and 10 
1 the like Contemplations will (as Dr. Fenkin ſays) create a new 66 
8 Heaven in Heaven itſelf.” f 60 
+ And tho! in one -reſpe a view of the Miſery which the dam- 6 
1 | ned.undergo, might ſeem to detract from the I pings of the 60 
1 leſſed, thro' Pity and Commiſeration: yet under another, 3 « 
14 nearer, and much more affecting Conſideration, viz. that all « 
14 this is the Miſery which they themſelves were often expoſed to, 1 
FE and were in imminent Danger of incurring; in this View, 60 
1 | ; why may not the ſenſe of their own Eſcape ſo far overcome the « 
Th Senſe of another's Ruin, as quite to extinguiſh the Pain that 66 
FF uſually at;zends the Idea of it, and even render it productive of 60 
Th ous real Happineſs? To this purpoſe apply that of Lucretivs, 1 
e. N 66 
TB 3 2851 4 ba * FA | 
14 Suade mari magno turbantibus æ quora ventis . 9 
14 F terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem; UE. yy 
1 Men quia vexari quenguam oft j ucẽunda voluptas : - 
14 Sed guibus ipſe nalis careas quia cernere ſuave 6. 0 
| g Sirenen ' 208; $4 2,943! e ö ol 
Ei | But however this be moſt of the foregoing Reflections ſeem or 
[1 za owe 2. 28. TIE 1 Dr. ; ; 10 0 
1 _ | all conclude. with another Paſſage Dr. Fentin | 
11 which ſets them in the ſtrongeſt Light. 2 | W 
J bi | o 1614 abt "f 3; 518 I 111 14150 $24) in gh, T4 | « It 4 
1 | lin vad ont it affl S194 A 
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get. 5. Sub. 7. Of Moral Evil. 2 
ſhould want Neeeſſaries. Whereas if Cotia had 
been Counſellor to Providence, he would have ad- 

viſed Phyficians to let their Patients die with 
Thirſt, left ſome of them ſhould drink too much; 
he would have perſuaded Parents either to kill 
their Children, or never beget them, leſt they 
ſhould make a bad = « their Eſtates when they 
came to Age. (84.) (BB) N 
e Tis i From 


NOTES. 


« It muſt advance the Happineſs both of Angels and Men in 
« Heaven, that upon Choice and Trial they have preferr'd 
God bzfore all things, and upon that find themſelves con- 
« firm'd andeſtabliſh'd-in the perpetual and unalterable Love 
© and Enjoyment of him; This very Conſideration; that they 
might once have fallen from his Love, inſpires them with 
the higheſt Ardors of Love, - when they rejoice in the inſi- 
« nite Rewards of ſo eaſy and ſhort a Trial: and the Reflec- 

« tion upon the Dangers eſcaped heightens even the Joys of 
Heaven ta them, and makes an addition to every Degree of 
« Bliſs. The remembrance of their paſt Sins and Tempta- 
4 tions, and the Senſe of their own Unworthineſs ariſing from 
that Remembrance, will continually excite in the Bleſſed 
« freſh Acts af Love and Adoration of God, who has raiſed 
them above all Sin and Temptation, and fied them in an 
« everlaſting State of Bliſs and Glory. The Trial that the 
Righteous underwent here, makes up ſome part of their 
« Happineſs in Heaven; and in what Degree ſoeyer their 
„ Happineſs can be ſuppoſed to be, yet it is in ſome meaſure 
« increaſed, and as it were endeared to them, by reflecting on 
their former State of Trial, in which they were ſubject to 
Temptation and Sin.“ Ns „„ - 

See the ſame. handled more diſtinctly in the firſt of Mr, D! 
0y/y's four Diſſertations, Ch. 10. A-Bp. Dawes's 5th Sermon 
on the Eternity of Hell-Torments, Argument the 4th. p. 73, Cc. 
or Scatt's Chriftian Life, Vol. 5. p. 100. , EM ki} 

(34) The ſame holds good againſt all Bayle's Compariſons, 
Cric, Dict. Art. Paulicians. Rem. E. F. KAA, c. p. 2488. 
where he ſays, that to permit Men to fin rather than to over- 
rule their Wills, is like a Mother that lets her Daughters go to 
2 Ball, where ſhe is ſure they will loſe their Honour, and then 
pleads in her own Juſtification, that ſhe had no mind to 
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The Ob- 
jection of 
ie) 
propo 
which ac- 
cuſes God 
of Im 
tence if he 
was not 
able; or 
of Envy 
if he —— 
able to re- 
move 


Evils. 


I of lad Bolt Cap. V. 
Vn. Fas the 065 9 7 es ve may ſolve 
t 2 We Rong ON jon of Eficuris againſt Pro- 
22 e in his Book 

EE ei 15 and, as ſome think, does not fuffi- 
8221 anſwer. It ftands thus : © Either God is 
& wil g to remove Evils, and not able, or able 
©, and not willing, or neither able nor willing. If 
ehe be willing and not able, he is impotent, 
„ which Wee apply'd to the Deity: he be 
Ut able and not willing, he is Envious ; which is 
« < equally W with the Nature of God. "to 
„ be 


* 10 1 4 


** N 1 7 | N 0 T „ 8 
« Fein the Liberty of ker Dinghy, 1 nor to hey | Diftus 
45 f them.” Again [/] If Son ſhould fre his Father ready 16 
4 ee biwfelf out of the Window, either in a fit of Fren- 
4x bY; or hecauſe e is ttoubled in Mind, he would do well 

to chain him, if e could not reſtrain him otherwiſe. by And 
h nite mor. 


4% To have regard to the Free-Will of a Main, md carefully 


5 to. abſtain from laying any reſtraint upon his Inclination, 
2 *. heh he is going to loſe his Innocence for ever, to be eter- 
A nally domn'd ; can you call that à lawfal Obſer vation of 
4 ihe Jam of Liberty ? You would be leſs unreifonable if 
Mould ay to a Man who gets a Fall near you, and breaks 
this Legs, tb which binder d us from feeventing your Full i, 
; 1 5 we were aff aid to un- eme Felds of your Gown, - we had ji 
1 S respect fr it Symerry, tba we won not vnde tate to 
4 ei 17 ko: A it w mech better lit xn run ww! be- 
e your Bowes,” Reer I! 
In all which, this Author rand mitakes the Cafe, by 
comparing the Deftrudion of Free. il (tor this: is the only 
ip, as we have prov'd, Ah can eli the abuſe of 4 
Which ill has been ſtewn to be the very Life and Soul 
on w ſuch mere triffes as 2 his ; Body or:Aifeompo- 
his Habit: Whereas, from the foregoing enn of the 
1 mabfe worth of Li iberty to each adde das, and the many 
e that ariſe. | in common, even from the abuſe of jt, 
ie appears thatto as hh which, Jr the very hae, to 
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in regard to him, be juſt as good 25 to knock him 6n the 

for fear he ſhould. maim or disfigure himſe elf. And. with reſce mes 
to the Public, he would be fir more unreafonabl? Who ſhow) Hs uf 
d:fire the abſe hre of this Liberty, becauſe VF Its frequent 9 aloe 
than he wi hould wiſh mat there were nb ch things 33 Firs, „ 
Wind, or Water, in the Wortd, becauſe ſo many! Men, Hod J N 
les, and Ships are deftroy'd'by. them----As the Teit of Bayles O57 
elahprate Similis are founded; on the ſame Mifrepreſentation, 
one int of this kind is, I think, enough to invalſdate them. 


deprive a Man of, Liberty for fear he mould OY it, mh 95 Wee 


of (BB; J Tis urg'd that the Author acknowledges the Good- 'k 
4 neſs, Wiſdom and Power of GE 40 be inflaite;”and mit ik was b 
* a out of ke Goodn?!sthat'he made Man and! vibe hint liberty of | 
n choice as means of Happineſs, and theterofe it ou ht Hot to be 
1 F ſuch @ Libert he may be*abuſed, 2d became x means of. Miſe- 1 
| ry, at leaſt God ſhould have ſet” à gugrd on it that Whintever 4 
ally it was about to yield to Evil he. might have interpoſed and il 
A. prevented it. Thus kind Ahck Wie Parents ſndulge their Chil- ik 
dc. dren in the uſe of their Fond but ſo as to be alwiys” ber | J 
tt them and prevent its tying ety miſchief” A pd 40d prudent * 
; it Mother Ul fuffer her pad to 9 broad, Bar if "His _ n 
15 derſtand that ſhe is like to de ſeduced, * wi 1 ſeave her pl. bi 
7 or buſineſs zud run to af her Chil a.” The fame is obferv'd | 
1 of a Husband in regard to is Wife; and the Mother: 9 | 
1 70 band that do not 55 tkis care are neither counted” Wile no 
64. good. Hayy then can God be i finitely » wile, 56d ne | 
"#5 erful that does not take care t6 Prevent mens 'chobfiog ! PA 
by pecially fir'ce their eternal Happineſs 'or Air Wa ar $ on 5 
. Anſw. Theſe Compatiſong ate 85  Ippoſte x 8 Putpole, 
2 particularly in the following re! „ 9%, 
1 of iſt. The care of a Daughter dt Wie is the Pripeipat pirt'of 
15 a Mother's or Husband's c re, 0. chat no other 1 ein 1 
e in the uſual method of Management be compired.\ 17 1th, it, and 13 
un therefore the Mother or Hüsband that fails in N 1 at 
Fe, in that which ought to bot Been the chief part ol heit Cire. 1. 
10 Whereas Sinners, Whether A ls of Men, are but a mall tad #1 
Aye inconſiderable” patt of thoſe d thir "ate under rhe Gireektan or 
wo 7 dn 82 Nba X deb n 
29. 12. p. 435. Canbr. Edit. 1 ane 
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ks their other Duties, and where this happens, their Neg 
...., Inexcuſable, * But when the ſaving a Man's Country is con- 
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thing that anſwers to the Notion of a God; from 
* whence come Evils? Or why does he not re- 
17 nnen 2: » 


moe chem 8 * 
© "P S wy 1 a n VIII. We 
n 1 
NOTES. 


. Af > ab by Lig % * 2 T 4 - ©, vo % +» , , : 
Providence, and conſequently there is no Parity between the 
: : __ 4 v o ” ; : N 2 


- 2dly, The Mothers and Huwbands in the foremention'd [n- 


"© ſtances may 1 take care of their Children and Wives 


Without prejudicing the reſt of the World or ae eh, wich 
ect is 


cetu d, or any publick Good at ſtake, the Husband muſt leave his 
Wife and the Mother her Daughter, tho! they were ſure that 
by their abſence their Children and Wife wou d he corrupted. 
Zadly, The Mother or Husband may hinder the Corruption 
of their Chiſd or Wiſe without maiming or deſtroying them; 
for if the caſe were that a Mother muſt either venture her 
Daughter and let her take her choice, or Mil ber, I ſuppoſe 
22 no Mother but in ſuch;.circumſtances ,wou'd let her 
Daughter take her Courſe. „ on; 
Athly, In the inſtance before us here's no good or advantage 
to the Perſon ſeduced: or to the Family by letting her follow 
her Choice but in the other Caſe, tis often more ad vantn- 
geous to the Perſon that chooſes amiſs, and always to the 
World, than if he had not been ſuffer d to uſe, his Liberty. 
And if there were no more but the conſideration of God's be- 
ing able to turn the Sins of Men to the beſt, whereas a Mo- 
ther or Husband had no ſuch Power, it were ſufficient to ſhew 
the ðᷣ Fg 2 


1 
o 


The Caſe therefore ought to be put thus, ſuppoſe a Mother 


had many Millions of Daughters that by their, very Nature 
were capable of being corrupted, that ſhe had no other means 
to prevent their being of ſuch Nature, but by not bringing 
them into the World, ſuppoſe likewiſe that ſhe muſt eithet 
ſuffer them to be in circumſtances which will expoſe them to 
Temptations, or they muſt have no Being. - Suppoſe 1aBly that 
ſhe had no poſſible Means to ſecure them hut either by locking 
them up altogether from Society, or 2dly by putting out their 
Eyes and depriving them of their Senſes, or 3dly by ,deſtroy- 
ang- all Mankind: that there might be none to ſeduce; them. 
Drere werd it more goodneſs in a Mother to ſuffer one or two. 
of the Miltions to be corrupted, 
prevent at? - 019% 31 ei val 
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better and a greater Inſtance'of Goddneſs in God to condeſcend 
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VIII. We muſt take the third of thoſe font 'Tis a 


Branches of his puzzling Argument; vize That —— 


God neither will nor can remove Evils. (8 0% Vet chatall E- 

we deny the Conſequence. He is neither to be e- vils be re- 
x AI pi w4+ og 4 „ 4+ 45 * * eſtekm'd moved 

0-9 | AK „ 3 

3 * a.. © | Ings: God 

= $306 Te CE RENE is not im- 
125 be ſaid that if ſhe knew who they were that would yield potent 

to Temptations, , ſhe would confine them aud leave the reſt at therefore 


Liberty. I anſwer, if'the permitting thoſe few to ſmart under becauſe he 


che Effects of their ill Choice were the very Means and Mo- does not 


re by which the reſt were induced to make a good one, and remove 


perhaps all wou'd be ſeduced if not fixed in a right choice by the them. 

terror of ſuch Examples, it wou'd RtillF be agreeable to Goods | 

neſs to ſuffer them to make the choice and feel the Effects of it. / 
. Methinks the Caſe thus ſtated doth much better repreſent 

the «circumſtances of God's permitting Sin, than a the 

Objection puts t. For I have already ſhew'd that God his 

created as many indefectible Beings if any ſuch be poſſible, 

which: is indeed very doubtful) as this or any Syſtem uf the 

World-will-allow.: that he has placed as many of the Beings 

that ate · capable of defection in Places and Circumſtances that 

will ſecure them from Temptation, as there was room for, in 

this or any other poſſible Model of the Creation. That aſter 

theſe more perfect Beings were created: and theſe more ſecure 

places filled, there w. s flill room for many Creatures of other 

ſorts, and that many ſach were poſſible, but all with a. Caps 

city of chvofing ill, and the inconveniency of Tempritionss' 
and thift there was no other way to ſecute them all from in 
conveniencies, -/ but either by not making them at all, or not 
allowing them the uſe of their Faculties, or OT 

their Nature. into another ſort, than the Syſtem of Creatures 
would allow. In this caſe the Queſtions” are, whether it was 


to give theſe imperfe& Creatures a Being, and to diſpenſe with 
their · Imperfections, or to deny it to them 2dly; whetherit- 
was greater Goodneſs in him to give all his Creatures & fee 
uſe of their Liberty, which ĩs the greateſt pleaſure of a-rational- 
Creature, and without which they cannot have a full Enjey- 
ment of themſelves, | tho? he foreſaw one in many Millions” 
wou'd abuſe it,; or to debar the whole from ſuch a Satisfaction? 
Eſpecially. when the Misfortune of that one ſecured the reſt of 
nn hoy he ft 1h ge ans 
(85) Leibnitæ would rather ſay * that God couldi take them 
away, but he was not willing to do it abſolutely; and for a 
| ny = 
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 fieem'd Envious nor Impotent boenule he does not 
work Contradictions: But it is a Contradiction that 
all Evils ſhould be removed, without removing 
net Univerſe 5 which. would be the greateſt 
of all Ewils. For ſome kind of Evils adhere (as 
we have often declared) to the very Natures of 


| 5 and cannot · be removed while any created 


Nature continues. For when a Circle is once made, 
all the Lines drawn from the Centre to the Cir- 


rol — muſt neceſſarily be equal; neither i Is 


God impotent becauſe he cannot make them une- 
qual while it continues to be a Circle: In like man- 


her, when he has made a Creature, he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily tolerate the Evil of Imperfection in it, which 


—— — of the Radij is to 
be Circle. When therefore Matter, Motion and 
ee-Will are conſtituted, he muſt neceſſarily per- 
mit ion of things, and the abuſe of Li- 
Nun or ſomethin we For theſe cannot be 
parated (as was, "ewn) without a Contradiction. 

od therefore is no more impotent becauſe he 


e cannot remove theſe Evils from things while the 


chings themſelves remain, than becauſe he cannot 


; ſeparate an Equality of the Radij from a Circle. 
The Conſequence then is Ka a w es God 
0 wien n becauſe he cannot remove Evils. 


IX. Neither 


. NOTES. 
ih wh then 41 dc 2 
1 Feat n becauſe. he ſhould wes taken y the 


* *Good at the ſame: time, and beczuſ he: ſhould have taken 
ay more Good than Rvil- (+. Feb 


The. Anfever of LaQantius is as —— & Deus poteſt quic- 
© quid belt, & imbeeillitas vel invidia in Deo nulla eſt: 
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IN. Neither is that Aſſertion leſs falſe which at · 
tributes it to Envy that he Will not. For he that ) 


2 0b 7. 


always wills the beſt, and the leaſt of many Evils; 
is abſolutely Good and the fartheſt: from Envy: 


491 


God al- 


chooſes 


the leaſt of 
Evils, 


and we have ſhewn that this is the Caſe: with re- and there- 


ſpect to God. If a Perſon had his Choice either ta 
aboliſh or not to aboliſh Evil, he would be mali- 
cious if he did not aboliſn it. But hen che choice 
is between this and a Evil, he chat chooſes 
the les is far from being malicious. The Divine 
Goodneſs therefore reduces God to this: Difficulty, 
that he muſt chooſe to make either no Creature at 
all, or an imperſect one:; either no ſuch thing a8 
Matter and n, or tolkrate 4 and 
Corruption i in things ; either no Agent, or 
admit a Power 22 He muſt neceſſarily 
have choſen one of theſe, | and tis eaſy to ſa abe. 


cher of them was more dire&tly oppoſite:to 

X. To ſpeak my Thoughts, Fikenconkiincly, © 
but wick Reverence, pronounce that God wo would 
neither have been inſinuely p i 
he could not have made any 
Evil. For there ate ſome rms. paſſible which * 
are not oonſiſtent with euch other, nay are 
nant and deſtructive, i. e. are Evils/ 
ach abe, If Cr cer unable a produce ay 


is ew ee N 


oy vitae" el, Igelroo enim non 'tolſit t wa fl jentiam ſicut 
© edoeui) fm tribuit, 211 elt Bani he = fa- 
7 „ pie mite quam in malis Moleſtiæ; ſapientia enim facit ut 
etiam Deom cognoſcaians & per (cam cagnitionem, immor- 
„ talitatem affequamur, quod eſt ſummum Bonum. It 
„ nifi- prius malum agnoverimus, nec poterimus agnoſcere 
Bonum: ſed hoc non videt Fpicurys, nec alius quiſquam, fi 
1 „ tollantus wagla zojli pariter. Bapientiam, nec ulla in homine 
© remanere vittutis veſtigia, cujus ratis in ſuſtinenda & ſuper- 


\cacbitate Enit. Itague propter exiguum 


anda” 
* compendium. ſublatorum 3 ä vero & Ne. 
1 2 — 1 5 careremus. 5 

ODM . 


fore is not 


envious. 


1 he 14862 
not «ble io 
Cre ite im- 
perfect Be- 


ings, f. e. 
Creatures, 


or — 


„that are 
— ag 


to each o- 
ther; 1. e. 


Evils: nor 


infinitely 
Good.if he 
had been 
contented 
in himſelf, 
and deny'd 
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Exiſtence 


to every 


thing elſes 
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I bor ) of theſe} bow would he be 1 powerful, 
| 6 | fince he could not do all that is poſſible ? Nor 
would ir be leſs injurious to his Goodneſs to be un- 
willing, for by this means his Power muſt lie idle 
aid næver effect any thing at all; ſince nothing 
can be ſimply Good and exem trom all manner 
pf Evil, bat God himſelf: If therefore the Di- 
vine Goodneſs had deny d Exiſtence to created Be- 
ings on account af the concomitant Evils, he might 
really have been eſteemd Envious; ſince he had 
allow'd none to exiſt beſide himſelf, and while he 
refuſed to admit any kind of Evil, he would have 
rejected all the Good. Thus vaniſhes. this Hercu- 
lean Argument which induced the Epicureans to 
diſcard the good Deity; and Fa Manicheans to ſub- 
ſtirute an Evil one. 
Egimmm XI. Epicmus then is both a D and de- 
therefore / ceived" himſelf, when from the preſent Evils he 
3 d concludes againſt the Omnĩpotence and Goodneſs 
demo, Of the Deicy. Whereas on the contrary God 
t i: would neither have been powerful nor gels if he 
bare wn- |, had not tolerated Evils. From a competition or 
2 15 (if we may be allow d the Expreſſion) a Conflict 1 
to the Dei. #709 JInfinites, i. e. Omnipotence and Goodneſs, E- 
ty, when vils neceſſarily ariſe. Theſe Attributes amicabl 
he oog nt conſpire. together, and yet reſtrain and limit eac th 
an other. There is a kind of Struggle and Oppoſi- 
the hic. tion between them, whereof the * in Nature 
eſt” Power bear the Shadow and Reſemblance. 1 Here then, 
andGood- and no where elſe, may we, find the primary. and 


nes. moſt certain Riſe and Origin of Evi 40 "ang here 
only muſt we look for thar calcbraced * 85 4 
the Antients. n 1 
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APPENDIX: 


Cc oncerning the Divine Laws. 


SE 0 T. rg oe 
Why God made Laws when be knew tha ag 
would not be Ne "22h, 
| 30 1 
I. H E Divine Laws are cithet whoſe which The oY 
God has implanted inthe Nature of every vine Liws 


Being, or thoſe which he has publiſhed . Pech 
to ) Mankind in a particular manner, by. certain or poſtive. 
Meſſengers choſen and ſent for this Pur + Ws 
ſince a Law is the Will of a Superior ſuffic erat pro- 
nulg d io an Inferior, and attended with the Hope or 
Fear of Reward or Puniſhment : *tis plain that 3 
may be conceiy'd to have ng this nes elle 
his Will to his Creatures two Ways: Firſt, by gi: 
ving them ſuch a Nature as. requires chat m_ 
things be done, and others avoided, in order to 
its Preſervation : thoſe things which are made 
known to us in this manner, are commanded or 


forbidden, we ſay,” by the Law of Nature : and 
that Law which thus diſcovers' itſelf to our Under- © 


was we look upon as the Will of God pro- 


mulg'd 5 ; b * 
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mulg' d to lis Creatures 2 For we are very certain 
that God, according to his Goodneſs, wills the 
Good afiq"Preſervation'of all things which he him- 

ſelf has made, as far as poſſible : and conſequeiitly 

hates any thing that is hurtful to the Creature. 

Particular II. Now it muſt be obſtry'd (that (theſe na- 
_ tural Laws are either Univerſal or Particular; and 
— . *tis fit the particular ones ſhould give way to the 
to more more Univerſal, and thoſe of leſs Moment to the 
general more important. For inſtance, tis of the Nature 
ores, ſince of Body that it be capable of Motion, that it be 


| all kind 
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Revus. ſtopp'd and broken in Pieces by meeting with o- 
of Repu | | — 

N Hh in Motion, and this is the Cave Law of 

could not Bodies. But it is of the Nature of an Animal to 

e preſerve itſelf, and uſe its utmoſt Endeavour that 

the Parts of its Body be not ſeparated or diffoly'd; 
and this i the particular Zo of Animals, 

Neo firice theſe Laws ire fometimes inconſiſtent, 

it is reaſonable chat the latter, as being a particular 

one and of leſs Conſequence, ſhould yied to the 

former: and this is evidently the Will of God. If 

enge Why did Cod make Laws which in 

ome reſpect interfere with one another ? I antwer, 

as before, That this could not be avoided without 

a greater*Evil: Since therefore of two Evils the 

fs is to be choſen, God wild that particular 

Laws, and. thoſe of leſs conſequence, ſhould give 

FF and thoſe of greater 

portance, rather than remove that Inconſiſtency, 

for chere ariſes leſs Incanvenience to Nature from 


ö ; thence. | | T7447 iy Trivt}) 
| The fame III, The ſame muſt be faid of theſe Laws which 
muſt be relate” to Morality. *Tis che Univerſal Law of 


aid of Free Agents, that they. ſhall pleaſe thenlelves by 
_ Election, but chere are ſame things eligihle which 


which re- 


may be prejudicialito ſome particular Beings: Now 


late f ebe js is better, as was ſaid before, that Pargiculars be 
World. 


injur'd, 


. „ e 


eck + Appendix. =: 


injur'd than that, the Univerſal Law of Free, A- 


Y 2098 violated. We müſt Tuppoſe then tha.agt 

. willed this as the leſs Evil of the wo. Meh 

7 are permitted therefore to abuſe" their Free Will, 

7 and *risneceflary that God Our tolerate either this 

1 Inconvenience or a 1 rin But it is not at all 

id neceſſary that Man Id mate an Evil Choice: 

* therefore he alone is faulty ; for it proceeds Non 

wa his Act chat God is reduced to a neceMity of choof- 

5 ing the Jeafſt among many Evils. 

* IV. From hence it appears unt al the Laws bf why God 

ny Nature are always'obſerv'd atcording to the Will (is fad. 6 

of and Intent of God. For he will'd that the Partitular n > 

0 ſhould give wee to the General ones, and that ners. fince 

it Man ould rather than he driven from Sin by bis Will. 

J. force. You'll ſay, Why then is he angry at Sin- — 

: ners, ſince nothing is'done againſt his Will? I ap- 

t. ſwer: When Anger is attributed to God, ch Bf- 

1 Fer the mayer of Men + ; Wherkas it is ordered 

| DOT. 
ort at -wnoever any” t in — 

0 uon to any Law of Nature, tho of be a particular 

t one, ſhall bring ſome Inconvenience upch hint, 

* By which contrivance God has taken care that᷑ the 

* very leaſt Law ſhould not be vidlated'taffily.-and 

4  vithout Neceſſity. When an Offerider therefore, 

1 Wo willingly breaks a particular Law, "brings cer 

* tain Miſery upon himſelf, God who witty cou- 

„ pou theſe together, is faid'to be'anyry :, Becauſe' a 

M an in Anger would: not take any other or mote 

effectual Revenge on the Perſon that *provoRd 

h bim; and the Evil which naturally attends a bad 

of Election is to be eſteem'd a a * * ben 

y it were by. an | angry: God. | *y i: 
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God may V. As to teren ſort of Divine Laws, Vi, 
alter or the Poſitiv: 3, tis certain that God, who is the Ay. 
e = © thor-of Nature and eſtabliſh'd the Laws of it, can 
Nature, ether alter them or add to them when he ſees it 


> 


and oper. Neither does he want Means, whenever 
e Nag 3 to aſſure Mankind that he will do it. 


tad When therefore we find any Alteration in the 
to do ſo; Laws of Nature, we may from hence conclude 
hence the that God demands our Attention, And hereupon 
25% 2 of ve eſteem the Promulgation of a new Law re- 
. and | Commended to us by this Token to be an authen- 
-a Revela- tic Declaration of the Will of God. In this man- 
tion. ner were the Moſaic and Evangelic Laws eſtabliſh'd; 
| . viz, by Miracles. 
Laws are VI. But it is uſually aſk'd, Why did God eſta- 
the means bliſh and promulge thoſe Laws which he knew 
of} nee Men would not obſerve ? It muſt be anſwer'd, 
+ Hwang” That theſe Laws are Means of acquainting Free 
what ts Agents with what is expedient for them, and of 
__ or moving them to the choice of it. Neither does 
ag vg ical their ature admit of any that are more efficaci- 
ous: for it is ſuch as muſt be perſuaded and not 
_compell'd. Notwithſtanding therefore God knew 
that his Laws would not be obſerv'd by all, yet he 
_ Propoſes them to all, for by this Means a great 
many learn their true . thankfully embrace 
the Laws and obey them; and the reſt are no 
worſe for them, ſince they would be involv'd in 
the ſame Evils which they feel from the Sanction of 
the Laws, and perhaps greater, tho? theſe Laus 
5 never r been, (86.) x 


* EE e, 


(86.) Tisa very aſeful Obſervation which our Author . 
in this place, and illuſtrates in the following Section, par. 3- 
iz. that the Diiine Laws (eſpecially thoſe of the C ifian 
Diſpenſation) are chiefly Declaration of the natural ol 
24 . ce ray 


— 5 =_Kw -& => © rw 


1 1 . 
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But granting that, ſome who tranſgreſs the Laws 
meet with greater and more Inconveniencies than 
they would have done without them, tis better 
that ſome ſhould; ſuffer Inconveniencies thro? their 
own fault, than that all ſhould be depriv'd of the 
Renefit of the Divine Laws ; God therefore out of 
infinite Goodneſs, which is always inclin'd to the 
beſt, promulg'd thoſe Laws which he knew all 


Men would not obſerve. Ward ods” tao 
F 
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ceſſary Effects of Sin, or Diredl iam and Means to.ayoid | them; 
which neceſſary Effects are conceived to be the real San; 

of theſe Laws. Conſequently theſe Laws tanctipebdtely T 
bring us into a worſe State than we ſhould have been in with- 
out them. "They do not lud dale anew Train of arbitra 
and additional 'Evils, but on the contrary are deſign'd in pure 
Goodneſs to leſſen the Number of the old ones, — to fore- 
warn us of the natural Conſequences of our own Acts and 
Habits, and prevent thoſe Moral Evils to which we are ex- :- 
poſed by the very conſtitution of our 7 - which the uni: 
verſa} Law of Liberty makes it poſſible for us to incur, and 
impoſible for God to hinder, by any other means, as has been 
ſhewn above. Farther; this Notion, that moſt of the Mitery, 
both in this World andthe next, is the necefſary Conſequence. 
of ſinful Actions, according to the fixd Laws of Nature, 
rather than any poſitive Puniſhment immediately infliQed by 
the Deity, will, I am apt to think, have the greateſt Influence 
on moſt Men to deter them from ſuch Actions. Lam ſure 1 
find myſelf more deeply affected with this Reflection, that 
Miſery will follow of Courſe upon ſome certain Practices, 
and that by Indulging them, I naturall) and neceſſarily de- 
ſiroy myſelf, than 1 ſhould be a. Proſpect of the very ſame 
Degree of Pain threatned as a Puniſhment for, ſuch Practices. 
And the. Reaſon of this 1 evident: I am apt ſtill to hope that 
the latter may poſſibly be rem itted; but the former leaves no 
room for Hope, Again, A due attention to this Doctrine, 
that all our moral Happineſs in this World mult be of our 
own making, and that Glordered, evil Affections, eh 
and perverſe Habits, Sc, will; conſtitute a great part of dür 
Hell, in the next, (Which might be ſhewn in the-ſame winner 
33 was hinted concerning virtuos Habits, in Note, 88. * 5 
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Concerning "Divine Rewards and Puniſhment, 


Puniſh- I. TT was proper to ſay ſomething concernin 
ment is a 1 theſe, ſince Puniſhment is a natural Evil 


_— on. Viz. Pain, Diſappointment of Appetite, or Da- 
nected mage annex'd to a wrong Choice, by a Foreſight 


with a de- whereof we might be deterr'd from making a 
22 wrong Choice. In theſe conſiſts the Power and 
„ide. Efficacy of Laws, nor would they be of any force 
| without them. Now Good or Evil, i. e. Rewards 
and Puniſhments, may be annex'd, either by Na- 

ture, or by Laws of poſitive Inſtitution. 
II As 


NOTES. 


3s render'd unneceſſary by the Authors there mention'd.) This 
Doctrine, I ſay, if rightly underſtood and apply'd, would 
diſcover the weakneſs of all ſuch pretences to Salvation as are 
built upon the bare Belief of, or Confidence in what any other 
has done or can do for us; or even of what we do ourſelves 
purely by way of Opus operatum. i. e. as ultimately relying on 
the bare Diſcharge of any Duty, and not uſing and applying 
it as a means to ſome farther End, v. g. on Prayer, as the mere 
Labour of the Lips; on the Sacrament as a Charm; on Fe- 
pentance as a 1. K. Act entitling us to Happineſs: In ſhort, of 
any thing which does not enter the Heart and improve the 
Temper. If Heaven be not ſo much the Retard of Religion, 
as the natural Conſequence of a Religious Frame of Mind, and 
vice verſa; then how abſurd is it for us who are aſpiring after 
that State, to ſtop by the way, to reſt in any particular Acts 
of Religion as arbitrary Inſtitutions procuring, and as it were 
purchaſing it for us, inſtead of uſing them as, what they really 
are, fit Inſtruments to work out our own Salvation, by producing 
this frame of Mind in us; as proper Helps and Aſſiſtances 


enabling 
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"Be. 2: 
II. As to Nature, all Evil is prejudicial to it, Evil is Wl 
i. e. inter rupts its Courſe : Evil therefore proceeds violence ll 
from ſome Violence done to Nature, and that N....? 1 

1 þ 


Exil done to another is for the moſt part repy'd 


which piece of Machinery or Contrivance God has therefore : 
' manifeſted both his Wiſdom and Goodneſs. For ne that 


' ſhould tranſgreſs the Laws of Nature without Pu- neceſſarily 
aiſhment, or offer unneceſſary Violence to the Ap- 


it, yet that it ſhould not be without ſome Incon- may fin 
venience to him that does offer it. For it is better without 


cular Nature be broken to no manner of end: For 
ture than there are at preſent, and they would be 


worthy it is of God to have framed the Nature of 
things in ſuch a manner, that from the very Con- 


other Side, how vain mult be our Hopes of eſcaping Hell by 


* 
oY: 


= : | FR. 9 


. puter: ye. ; zur Nature; 
which offers Violence muſt neceſſarily ſuffer it; — 5 


for every natural Action has Re- action join'd with natural 


it. Accerding te the Laws of Mechaniſm then 1 | 


! A . 6 correſpon- 
with Evil to the Doer, i. e. with Puniſhment. By dent 3 


Nr does Vio- 
by this means he has taken efietual Care that none mere? es 


ſuffer Vie- 
lence, 


tites of others ; or if it were neceſſary to offer ome 


that a Creature ſhould be able to provide for its Paniſh- 
own Safety with ſome Inconveniencies, than that 
it ſhould be at Liberty to offer needleſs Violence 
to others, and the Laws belonging to their parti- 


by that means there would be more Evils in Na- 


multiply'd unneceſſarily. Hence it appears how 


ſtitution of them, the Intemperate, Injurious, che 
Thief, Robber, Adulterer, Proud, Envious, &c. | 
NOTES. arr 

| ; (1 ATTY TE 
enabling us ts arquire this Heavenly; Temper? And on the 
any ſuch Methods as theſe, if we till carry our. Hell within 
us! The Mind is iti own Place, and in itſelf. . 
Can make a Heav' n Hell, a Hell of Har nn. 


by Se tt Paradits 10% B. 1. 
See Par 11: of the fallnving dect. 12 
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147 ſhould have ſomething to dread. If any one aſk 
why there are not ſuch Pumſhments as might ef. 
fectually imprint a lively ſenſe upon our Minds, 
and thereby totally reſtrain us from a wrong Choice? 
Tanſwer : A greater Evil muſt not be done on ac- 
count of a leſs ; but if the Puniſhments and Dread 
of them were increas'd to ſuch a Degree, as to be 
ſufficient to prevent all kind of Evil, they them- 
ſelves would be the greateſt of all Evils, and the 
dread of them would more deeply affect, and be a 
greater Aﬀiction to the Minds of Men, even. of 
thoſe who would not do amiſs, than the Evils them- 
ſelves are, for the Prevention of which theſe Pu- 
niſhments are propoſed by God. It was therefore 
fit that there ſhould be ſome meaſure in Puniſh- 
ments; viz. leſt by being always preſent to the 
Minds of Mortals they ſnould prove a greater Pre- 
judice to our Eaſe and Happineſs, than thoſe very 
Evils which are prohibited under the Penalty of 
them would be, were we forced to undergo them. 
Poſitive III. As to the Puniſhments which God has af- 
Laws ac* fix'd by way of Sauction to poſitive Laws, we muſt 
quan affirm, that they are to be eſteem'd as Admoniti- 
ith the 1 
Puniſh- ons and Notices of the Miſchiefs conſequent upon 
ments evil Elections, rather than that God himſelf will 
which at- xr ans" inflict. them. Natural Confcience is 
tend de. for the m part ſufficiently able to inform us what 


e is Good and what is Eil: but it was impoſſible 


hag Continuance of things. Now, left. we ſhould be 
infictnew involv'd in Evils unawares, and contrary to our Ex- 
one. pectations, God has inform'd us by poſitive 'Laws 
; what our Condition muſt be if we will indulge our- 
ſelves in Evil Elections. And has promulg'd them 
by way of Puniſhments denounc'd, rather than by 


ſimple Prediction, that they might enter more deep: 
| | IT an n y 


from the for Nature to acquaint us with all the Conſequences 
Nature of yhich attend our Actions in an infinite Train and 
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ly into our Minds, and oblige us to take care of 
ourſelyxes. e | 
IV. But if there be any thing which is not re- That the 
ducible to this head, and ſeems to prove an imme- decreeing 
diate Infliftion by the Deity, neither is that done 3 
without Reaſon. For it is fit that God ſpould re- Puniſh. 
move that Being out of the World which cannot ments pre- 
be made conſiſtent with the Good of the Univerſe: ent 
and reform that by Chaſtiſement which would o- Brits 
therwiſe, thro? its irregular Motion, prove offen- 
five to the Author, and all about it. Puniſhments 
then are annex*d to Evil Elections, in order to pre- 
dent them, and inflicted to correct and amend the 
Offenders, or to deter others from the like Offences. 
If therefore the Appointment and Infliction of Pu- 
niſhments prevent greater Evils than they are them- 
ſelves 3 it follows that God has choſen the better 
Part in > wr boy „ TT ER, 
V. It may be aſk'd, how this can agree with the Tie asF'd 
Puniſhments of the Wicked, which the Chriſtian Mee 
Religion declares to be Eternal? For in the firſt i en 
place, *tis plain that they are not inflicted either to be recon- 
reform the Guilty (for there is no room for Refor- <il'd wick 
mation in Hell) or to deter others from the like —_ 
Guilt : for Sin will be at end, and the very poſſi- ments, 
bility of finning taken away before they ſhall be which 
inflicted, They can neither be of uſe to the Dead dont ſeem 
therefore, nor to the Living; for they are kept ſe- ©: _ 
cret while they might be of any uſe. Conſequent- reforming 
ly there ſeems to be ſome other end of theſe Pu- the pun- 
niſhments, viz.” to make Satisfaction to the Divine cd, or 
Vengeance for the Injury and Affront offer*d to his Ne 2 
Majeſty. e ein 
VI. Secondly, Theſe Eternal Torments appear Tis a8bd 
to be not very agreeable to the Divine OEconomy in the ſe- 
K k 3 | in cond place 


n v2" ak. HOW 
ments can be eternal, fince it is agreeable to Goodneſs to have created all 


things in ſuch a manner that nothing might repent of its being created. 


" „ Sect. 2. 
in another reſpect. For it is to be obſerv'd that 


God has framed all things and diſpoſed them in 
ſuch a manner, that nothing may repent of its hay- 


ing been made by him: for when it is come to this, 


that its Miſery exceeds its Pleaſure, the Being pe- 


riſhes, and is withdrawn from both, Not to exiſt 


therefore, or not to perceive any means of Relief, 
is the very worlt Condition, as was ſhewn before +. 


A violent Object not only deſtroys the Senſory, 
but takes away the Senſe itielf; che Divine Good- 


neſs providing that no Creature ſhould be worſe by 
its Exiſtence than it it had not exiſted. And as far 
as appears, thinking Beings ought to be dealt with 
after the ſame manner, viz. When Pain, Sorrow, 
Fear, Anxiety, and the reſt of the Paſſions and Af- 


fections increaſe to ſo great a Degree that the Mind 


receives more Evil than Good from the Senſe of 
its Exiſtence, *tis reaſonable that the Exceſs of theſe 
ſhould extinguiſh Thought itſelf, as the Exceſs of 
bodily Pains deſtroys the Senſe : Otherwiſe theſe 
' miſerable Beings ſeem to receive no Benefit from 


God, ſince Providence has reduced them to a State 
worſe than that Non-exiſtence in which it found 


them [p.] Neither does it ſeem a ſufficient: Vindi- 


cation of the Divine Goodneſs, to ſay, that this be- 


falls them. thro? their own Fault, for it is-hardly 


. _ -- agreeable to Goodneſs to have placed any Being in 


that State which was obnoxious to, ſuch, exceſſive 
Miſery : For who would chooſe Exiſtence atten- 


| ded with a danger that ſo very much over-hallances 


it? He is not a wiſe Man that ex; 
ſtate to hazard, nor a good Man t 


67 all his E- 


one to do it. 


MMIAS,  - 
VII. Thirdly, 


"WE © 4 
[.] See Matthe 26. 24. and Mark 14. 24. 
T Ch. 4+ 95 8. par. Ho ? 8 1 


obliges any 
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p. 142, 
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VII. Thirdly, Whatever is perpetual muſt have Tisask d, 
a natural and Teanga Cauſe ; for a perpetual Mi- 3 
racle is not to be expected. It therefore the Pu- puniſh- 
niſhments of the Wicked be eternal, it ſeems ne- ments can 
ceſſiry for theſe Puniſhments/'to ariſe, from the ſubſſt 
Laws and Conſtitution of Nature. For it is ſcarce — 1 
conceivable how a State of Violence ſhould be per- cauſe. 
tual. I have propoſed theſe Objections at length, 
eſt I ſhould ſeem to have declined them on ac- 
count of their Difficulty, (87.) x 
VIII. As to the firſt Objection, I anſwer : It ap- To the 
pears from the Light of Nature, that there ſhall de | 
be future Puniſhments but not that theſe ſhall be E- that eter- 
ternal 5, we muſt not therefore enquire of Natural nal Pu- 4, 


Reaſon why they are inflicted for they belong to niſhments 


rend Aigen, by which" de ar eee — 
| — | 


| e and that 
God is not therefore oblig'd to reveal how or why they are ſo: per- 
haps the Reaſon is above our Comprehenſion. Den b 


NOTES. 


(87.) The chief of thoſe Authors who ſeem to oppoſe the 
ſtrict, abſolute Eternity of Hell-Torments, are A- Bp. Tillotſon, 
7. Burnet, de Statu Mort. Ch. to. p. 290, Cc. T. Scinden in 
the Appendix to his Book on Hell. The Author of the Anno- 
tations on Lux Orientalis, p. 73, 74. S. Colliber in his Inpar- 
tial Enquiry, p. 105, c. and his E/ay on ReveaP d Religion, 

2 Whitby, Appendix to the 2d Thef. Bayle, Epiſco- 
pius, and the Fratres Poloni. See alſo Fabricii Delectus Argu- 
mentorum, c. C. 47. p. 720. and two Pieces in the Phenix, &. 

Some of thoſe w Ae particularly inſiſted on the Defence 
of it are A- Bp. Darves, Fenkin, Fiddes, Lupton, Lake, Sherlock 
on Providence, Ch. 2. and on a future State. Rymer, Part iſt. 
Chap. 7. NichoÞ's Conference with a Theift, Part 3. P. 399, &c. 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. 5. p. 91, Cc. 890. and Diſcourſe 
22d. p. 435, C. 2d vol. of his Works, Fol. Patrick. it 
nefſes of Chriſtianity, Part 2d. Bates on the Exiſtence of Gag, 
Sc. Ch. 12. See the following Note and N. 91: | f 

(89.) See 


& 
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that is, there may be a Reaſon for them, but ſuch 
as is beyond the mere natural Sagacity of Man to 
diſcover. Now we find many things of this kind 
in Nature; it does not therefore follow, becauſe the 
Goodneſs of God has reveal'd to us that the Pu- 
niſhment of the Wicked ſhall endure for ever, that 
he is alſo obliged to reveal why and how that comes 
to paſs. For perhaps it may be above the Power 
_— Mind to conceive it in the preſent ſtate of 
ings. 0 LE ti 
Tt does not "IX; Secondly; Who will undertake to ſhew that 
«wo top: the Eternal Puniſhment of the Wicked has no Ten- 
Punih dency towards confirming good Men in the Choice 
ments of Of their Duty? (88.) If God make ufe of Means 
the Wick- for that End, and do not immediately exert his 
_— = Omnipotenee alone, ſcarce could any other more 
the Good. effectual Means be found out to make the Bleſſed 
| approve themſelves in their Choice conformed to 
the Divine Will, and perſevere therein, than the 
continual Contemplation of thoſe miſerable Beings 
who have done otherwiſe. Election is matter of 
Freedom, and not to be excited or prevented by 
other means than a Repreſentation of Good or Evi 
p 0 


NOTES. 


" . (88.) See A- Bp. Darves's Serm. 5- p, 73, Cc. or Note 93. 
Or it may be for the perpetual Benefit and Improvement of 
ſome other Syſtems ; ſee the latter end of Note 82. Or per- 
haps for a ſtanding Monument and Warning to the Heathen 
World during their State of Probation , which, for ought we 
know, may be extended beyond this Life, tho' we Chriſtians 
have no reaſon to expect any farther Tryal. | 
See Scott's Chriſtian Life, 800. 2d Vol p. 551. 
Something of this kind, I humbly apprehend, muſt be con- 
ceiv'd as the Reaſon for Hell-Torments, in order to make them 
conſiſlent with perfect Goodneſs 00 whatever we ſuppoſe the 
Nature of theſe Torments to be; of which belo W. 


75 See Note 13. 
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o de Undetſianding, der therefore God ke. 2 


undertaken to conduct and preſerve an almoſt inſi- 


nite Multitude of thinking Beings to all Eternity, 


thro? all the Changes and Succeſſions of things} in 
as great a degree of Happineſs as poſſible, without 
Violence done to Elections; where is the Wonder 


if he leave a few to the Miſery which they brought 


upon themſelves, thereby to give the reſt a Warn- 


ing how much they ought- to ſtand upon their 
on againſt the like? There's no neceſſity there-. 


ore to attribute eternal Puniſhment to the Divine 


Vengeance (nor is there properly any ſuch thing in 


God, but it is aſcribed to him, as human Par- 
ſions are in condeſcenſion to our Capacity). For 
ſince theſe Puniſhments may be conceiy'd to 
mote the good of the whole, they may ariſe 
the Goodneſs, and not the Vengeance of the Deity. 
X. As to the ſecond Objection, The Matter 
is yet in debate, whether it were better to be 
miſerable than not to be at all, and there 
are Arguments on both Sides. (89.) Tis mani- 
feſt, that what the Objection mentions, viz. thoſe 
Evils which over-ballance the Deſire and Hap- 
pineſs of Life put an End to Life itſelf, 
and that ſuch Objects as are hurtful w__ 
| nſe 


NOTES. 


(39.) A moſt elaborate Diſputation on this Subject may be 


ſeen in Bp. Barlezw's Remains, p. 470, Cc. But our Author, 
in the laſt SubſeR. of his Book, par. 5, c. very reaſonably 
grants, That Non-exiſtence becomes preſerable to Exiflence when- 
ever the Sum of Miſery exteeds that of Happineſi, and Evil he- 
comes predominant in the whole; and therefore, if he takes this 
Queſtion in the ſame Senſe, he had no great occaſion to ſtart it. 


Nay the Queſtion will be about an abſolute '/mpoſibility, if 
any Miſery which over ballances the Happineſs of Life do 
itſo fads put an end to Life, as our Author maintains in this 


very Paragraph: Concerning which Notion ſee Note 37. 


To the ie- 


cond 'tis 
reply'd, 
that the 
matter is 
yet in de- 
bite whe- 
ther it is 
preferable 
to be mi{- 


erable or 


not to be at all. The Miſery ofthe Damned may be like that of Mad-men. Jl 
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Senſe, at length deſtroy it. The ſame ſeems to hold 
good in thinking Subſtances, viz. thoſe things 
which affect the Mind to a higher Degree than it 
s able to bear, may in like manner put an end to 
it. For they may be ſuppoſed either to drive us 
to Madneſs, or ſo far to diſorder the thinking Fa- 
culty, as to make us think of nothing at all. Who 
can tell then whether the Puniſhment of the Wick- 
ed may not lead them into a kind of Phrenſy and 
Madneſs? Thus they may indeed be very miſera- 
ble, and become a ſad Spectacle to others; they 
may be ſenſible of their Miſery alſo, and ſtrive a- 
gainſt it with all their Power; but while they don't 


bobbſerve or believe that it is founded in perverſe E- 


lection, they may hug themſelves in the Cauſe the 
Effects whereof hey abhor; being ſtill wiſe in their 
own Opinion, and as it were pleaſing themſelves in 
their Miſery. | | 
Thus the more they labour under it, the more 
they embrace the Cauſe of it, and thereby become 
their own hindrance from ever getting free; and 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be any thing but what 
they are. This we ſee done daily by mad and fran- 
tic Perſons, and reckon it a part of their Unhap- 
ineſs. The Divine Goodneſs therefore is not to 
charg*d with Cruelty for letting them continue 
in that Exiſtence, tho? it be very miſerable, when 
they themſelves will not have it remov'd: or for 
not altering their Condition, which they utterly re- 
fuſe to have alter*d. *Tis better for them indeed 
not to be, than to be; but only in the Opinion of 
wiſe Men, to which they do not aſſent. For they 
indulge themſelves in their obſtinate Election, and 
tho? every way ſurrounded and oppreſs'd with 
Woes, yet will they not alter what they have once 
embraced. We have frequent examples in this 
Life reſembling this kind of Obſtinacy. XI. w ; 


dect. 2. Appendix: oy 
X1. We ſee perverſe People voluntarily under- be 
going Pains, Afflictions, Torments, and even Death 1 
ir(elf, rather than repent of their Reſolution and cafe nic. 
change what they have once determin'd in their erable 
Mind, Nor is it uncommon for ſome to indulge State, as 
and in a manner pleaſe themſelves in their very Mi- Lovers, 
ſeries. Thus the ſorrowful love all ſuch things as ambilious, 
aggravate and foment their Grief : and in like man- envious 
ner the Envious, the Angry, the Ambitious, the Perſons 
Deſpairing : not that they are inſenſible of Unea- indulge 


fineſs under theſe Paſſions, or don't believe them- 8 


ſelves to be miſerable; but becauſe they had ra- things 
ther have that Miſery ſo long as they enjoy their rich in- 
Choice, than want it and them too; or at leaſt they geit woe. 
can perſiſt in it, becauſe they do not obſerve that ery. 
this Miſery ariſes from thence. When therefore 

the Wicked obſtinately oppoſe themſelves to God, 

and refuſe to make their Elections conformable to 

his Will, they take delight perhaps in that very Op- 
poſition : to hate God, to diſobey his Commands, 

and ſtrive againſt him with all their Power, is pleaſ- 

ing to them; and tho' they ſee themſelves over- 
whelm'd with innumerable Evils, yet they had ra- 

ther endure them all than repent. As Men that are 
deſperately in Love, ambitious, envious, chooſe 

to bear Torments, loſs of Eſtate, and hazard of 
Life, rather than lay aſide theſe fooliſh. and be- 
witching Affections. We may eaſily conceive 

then how the Wicked in Hell may be in very great 
Miſery upon the increaſe of their Obſtinacy and 
Folly, and yet unwilling to be freed from them. 

All ſee and exclaim againſt the Folly, Miſery, and 
Madneſs of thoſe Men who ſpend their Eftate in 
Vice, impair their Health, and bring on an un- 
timely Death; who involve themſelves in Labours, 
Dangers, - Death; and for no other end but be- 
cauſe they will do ſo: yet they perſiſt in this, and 


their 
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AZ of chooſing, but much more in the Enjoyment 


their Obſtinacy increaſes with their Evils. Theſe 
are ſome Preludes of the Miſery of the Damned, 
and from hence we may underſtand that theſe Per- 
ſons are extremely miſerable, and yet will not be 


ſet at Liberty (9o.) 


It may be objected, that theſe miſerable Beings 


may receive ſome kind of Pleaſure from their E. 


lections. But we place Felicity not barely in the 
| ; of 
NOTES. 


(g0.) From hence likewiſe we may underſtand what a natural, 
abſolute, and indiſpenſible Neceſſity there is for watching over 
all our Habit;, Affection, Appetites, &c. for curbing our Paſ- 
fions, and correcting our Defires by Reaſon; for taking a ſtrict 
and conſtant care that theſe be neither violent, irregular, nor 
fix*'d on. improper Objects in this Life, if we hope to avoid 
Miſery in the Life to come. For if theſe accompany us into 
the other World, (and if we confider what Scott and Rymer 
have ſaid on the Subject, it will appear infinitely : probable 
that they do) the ſame or greater Unhappineſs muſt unavoid- 
ably attend them there, If we ſhall have any Memory in the 
other World of what paſs'd in this — — we muſt have, in 
order to give us either a good or evil Conſcience, and to make 
us capable either of Reward or Puniſhment in that reſpect) 


how probable is it that we ſhall then alſo feel the force of all 


thoſe :Habits and Afociations which in this Life were ſo ſtrong 
as to raiſe Paſſions, Affections, Ec. in us, and make us con- 
ſtantly proceed upon them for ſelf-evident Principles, and pur- 
ſue them for ultimate Engiiof Action? “ And this being ſo, of 
chat unſpeakable conſequence are the Actions of Men, chat 
“ thus draw after them a Chain of Joys or Woes, as long a8 
Eternity? And how careful ouglit we to be td what courſe 
« of Life we determine ourſelves, conſidering that our Eiernai 
Fate depends > As what we are now doing, that every moral 
Action we perform. is a Step to Heaven or Hel/-wards, that in 
every bad Choice we make, we are planting our Tophe!, or 
* our Paradiſe, and that in the Conſequence of our preſent 
Actions we ſhall rar or rejoyce to eternal Ages? Scotty 2d 
„vol. p. 26. See alſo vol: Ch. 6. p. 692, Cc. Fol. 


Edit. or Hutcheſon on the Conduct of the Paſſions and Af. 


„ feftions, 5. 4, and 6, or Note 80. 86. 91. and par. 14, 
«15. of this Section. 


dect. 4. Appendix. 589 
of the Objects choſen. The more — 
therefore any one chooſes abſurd and impoſſible 
things, the more miſerable will he be when fruſtra- 
ted of his Choice; and we may imagine the dam- 
ned to be always fruſtrated: nevertheleſs, after ſo 
much Warning and Experience, they don't in- 
tend to alter their Elections, but ſtill perſiſt in 
them, oppreſſed with the Senſe and Weight of 
their Miſery, and plung'd in deep deſpair. For it is 
poſſible that they may be regardleſs or ignorant 
that there is no other Way for them to be freed 
from theſe Miſeries, but by altering their Elec- 
tions, and not know how to do this, ſo as to per- 
ſilt in them for ever, and become more deſperate 
by Diſappointments, and to augment and multi- 
ply their Miſery by new Attempts, which prove 
no leſs unhappy. The Power of willing the State 
they are in is not therefore of any Service to them 
towards the Attainment, of Happineſs, but renders 
them capable of Eternal Miſery. For ſuch Elec- 
tion may have the ſame Relation to this kind of 
Miſery, as thenatural Appetites have to Pain, 
XII. Now it is ſufficiently conſonant to the Such Pu- 
Divine Goodneſs to permit or inflict this kind of niſhmene 
Puniſhment, nor would it be leſs ſubſervient to ver 


þ : t, and 
the Ends for which | Puniſhments are wont to — well 


be impoſed, viz. that by a previous Apprehenſion anſwen 
of them we may learn to be wiſe, and others be — — 
deterr d from offending by our Example. For punm. 
who does not dread Fury and Madneſs as the moſt ments. 
miſerable ſtate of Mind? Who does not condemn 


God XIII. But allowing that Exiſtence is worſe than 

ought to . Non-exiſtence to the Damned, let them imagine 

Poser the their Miſery to be greater than it really is. Le 

Salvation it be a part of their Miſery, to be conſcious that 

to that of they were the only Cauſe of all their Grief: yet 

- Þarticulars ſince that could not be prevented without greater 

detriment to the whole, there's no room for ob- 

jecting againſt Providence which always does the 

beſt. If God had made nothing at all, and been 

contented to have remain'd alone, there wou'd 

have been nothing that could fin, that could 

chooſe amiſs, that could be miſerable. But ſince it 

is impoſſible that there ſhould be more Gods, the 

Deity made Creatures ſuch as the Nature of a Created 

Being allow*d. Now it was _— for the Good 

of the whole, that ſome of theſe ſhould have 2 

Power of bringing Miſery upon themſelves by evil 

Elections. Nor can any thing be charg'd upon the 

Goodneſs of God in this, unleſs that he created 

Men, and not Gods equal to himſelf; and that he 

referr'd the Salvation of the Generality to that of 

ome Particulars. He choſe therefore that ſome 

ſhould regret their having been made by God, viz. 

thro* the abuſe of their Free-Will, rather than 
deut none ſhould be happy by uſing it aright. 

Anſwer to XIV. As to the third Objection, I believe it to 

do bird be ua great Truth that the Miſery of the Wicked 

Tis pro. Ariles from the very Conſtitution of the Sinner, 


the Miſery We ſee that our Bodies may be maim'd for ever, 
of the | and our Limbs diſlocated and diſtorted to ſuch a 
ariſes from degree as to become totally incapable” of thoſe 
the very Functions for which Nature defign'd them. Why 
Nature of ſhould we not have the ſame Opinion of the Mind, 
sin. viz. that by depraved Elections, Paſſions; and 
Affections, it may be fo far diverted from the 

right way, of thinking, as to become equally dil- 

abled and unſit for governing its Actions according 

t0 


to the Dictates of Right Reaſon, as a lame Man 
is for a Race? We may ſee every Day that 
right Notions of ary 3h a of being per- 


ect. 2. Appendix. 


verted by a perverſe it of tainking; and it is 
evident from Experience that we miſtake and afe 


ignorant of uſeful things. We are wont to labour 
under Prejudices, and be averſe to ſober Coun- 


ſels; in ſhort, we are willing to endure any thing 
rather than alter our Choice. 
thing for us to pleaſe ourſelves, in Dangers, in the 
Ruin of our Fortunes, in the Loſs of Eaſe, and 
Life itſelf; and our Volition, perverſe as it is, 


ſometimes a 2785 more deſirable than Friends, 


Kingdoms, Pleaſures, or even Life, If therefore 
God does not interpoſe his Omnipotence, the ſame 
Errors, the ſame 3 the ſame Habit of a 
perverted Mind and obſtinate Propenſity to Evil, 
which here draw us aſide from the right Path, may 
continue with us for ever: nor will the Soul that is 
immers' d in this kind of Evil be capable of curing 
itlelf: For one that is infected with theſe Maladies 
is as unfit to help himſelf, as one that has cut off 
his Hands and Feet is unable to run or feed himſelf. 


(91.) | 
| XV. Secondly, 
NOTES. 


(97. ) This is the true Meaning of that Macu/a Peccati which 
always remains and ſets us at Enmity with God, and under a 
natural Incapacity of Happineſs, and ſeems to make it impoſ- 
ſible for future Puniſhments to have any other Period than the 
total Extinction or Annihilation of the Subjects of them; 
and what Ground there can be to hope for that may be ſeen 
from the Authors referr'd to in Note 87. 

Our Author, in the following Paragraph, explains how this 
Macula may be conceiv'd to render God and good Men our 
Averſion, and *tis eaſy to apprehend how utterly incapable of 
Happineſs that Man muſt bz, whoſe whole Soul is bent ano- 
ther, way 3 whoſe every Motion, Thought, and laclinniee ; 
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The XV. Secondly, A Perſon of this Diſpoſition of 
. Mind hates Cod. for he ſees that he * choſen 
norance.. fuch things, in the Enjoyment whereof he places 
and Error, his Delight, as cannot be conſiſtent with the Di- 
vine Will, He therefore looks upon God as his 
Enemy, and conſequently avoids all Commerce 
things as With him, and endeavours to abſcond from 
they can- him, but never thinks of changing his own Will; 


3: e For thro? Error and Ignorance he knows not how 
wot know 10 take delight in any thing elſe. Therefore he 
how to applies all his Endeavours to the Attainment of ſuch 
Ale de- things as cannot really be attain'd, and ftrives for 
—_— ever in vain with a more powerful Being, i. e. God; 
& nor ceaſes from ſtruggling, tho? full of ' Miſery 
and Deſpair. For tho he feels himſelf tormented 

with a moſt exquiſite Pain, yet he dreads a greater 

from the change of his Reſolution : he ſees Miſery 
. _ W _ bop-y and 1s forced _ 

to the Deity without any proſpect of Suc- 

<ul or to give . the thee Lab je aſide all 
Hopes of enjoying the Object of his Choice: He 

0 18 We © embraces 


NOTES. 


whoſe Deſigns, Defires, and Hopes, are all fix'd; and riveted 
to thoſe Objects which can never ſatisfy them, which are ei. 
ther quite different from, or contrary to the very Nature and 
Idea of true rational Happineſs. A view of the Conſequences 
attending each inveterate evil Habit, each ungovernable Paſ- 
fion, or Affection miſapply'd, will ſhew the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing any Perſon in fich a Caſe to be happy even in Heaven 
itſelf . But this important Doctrine of the force of Habil., 
Sc. in this World, as well as the Conti nuance of. them in the 
next, has been ſo well ſtated and inforced by the Authors re- 
ferr'd to above, that an attempt to give any further Illuſtration 
of it ſeems impracticable. I ſhall therefore diſmiſs it with 2 
2 from the Cauſes of the Decay of ** Piety, Ch. 1. 
<4 Thoſe immaterial Felicities we expect, do natur ly fugget 


l/] Se 8s Spectator, No. go: 


Sect. 2. Append, 5813 

embraces the former, as the leſs Evil of the twoz | 

and yet a greater can ſcarce be deviſed. The per- 
verſe Fool, may be pleaſed with the very Conteſt, 
tho? it proves to no manner of purpoſe, In the in- 
terim God leaves ſuch an one to himſelf, who by 
purſujng abſurd and impoſſible things will become 
wouble ome to himſelt and others, aflaulting ſome, 
and being attack'd by others like himſelf, We ſee 
in this World how much bad Men delight in heap- 
ing Miſery on others, and who are therefore bad 
Men becauſe they take delight in Miſchief. The 
Servant of an abſurd Maſter is unhappy, and ſo is 
he who lives near a malevoletit and moroſe Neigh- 
hour. Suppoſe then the Wicked Who are baniſhed 
from God, and odious to all good Men, aſſociatin 

together, and 'tis eaſy to conceive what kind of 
Society that of Reprobates and Devils nuiſt be, 
how grievous and offenſive to each other. We 
may obſerve how very pernicious a wicked Gover- 
nor is in his Province, how milerable they that are 
ſubject to ſuch : how much more wretched muſt 


the ſtate of the Wicked be, who are ſubjected to, 
Bey. | and 
NOTES: ; 


* to us the neceſſity of preparing our Appetites,, and hungers 

* for them, without which Heaven can be no Heaven to us: 
For ſince the Pleaſure of any thing reſalt# from the Agree- 
ment between it and the Deſire, what Satisfaction can Sprri- 

* tual Enjoyments givt unto a Carnal Mind? Alafs, what De- 

* light would it be to the Swine to be wrapt in fine Linen 
* and laid in Odours? His Senſes are not gratify'd by any 
* ſuch Delicacies; nor would he feel any thing beſides the 
* Torment of being with-held from the Mire. And as little 

" Complacency would a brutiſn Soul find in thoſe purer and 

* refined Pleafures, which can only upbraid, not fatisfy him. 
So that could we, by an impoſſible Suppoſition, fancy ſuck . 
* an on- aſſum'd to thoſe Fruitions, his Pleaſure ſute would 

* be as little as his preparation for it was. Thoſe Eyes which 

„ bave continually beheld 7arizz, would be dale, not de- 


lighted 


Sect. 2. 


mad, malicious, envious 


Appendix. &Y ; a 


and join'd with none but 
and frowa d Beings ? 


The XVI. *Tis to be believ'd that God has provided 
Wicked a place that is ſuitable and proper for them, and to 
are con- : | , 

fin'd to Which they are as much confin'd by the Laws of 
certain their Narure,” as Fithes to the Sea, or terreſtrial 
ew and Animals to the Earth. What fort of a Place that 
kj ap is we know not, but it is reaſonable to believe that 
the Laws there is ſuch an one, Men in this Life chooſe for 


of Nature, themſelves Habitations and Companions according 


TO. 0 their own Genius, Temper, and Diſpoſition of 
1 9 Mind: and likeneſs begets Love: and who can 


doubt but the ſame thing may attend the bad and 
good after Death? The Good reſort therefore to 
the Society of Gd, Angels, and Spirits of Good Men, 
but the Wicked chooſe thoſe Ghoſts which were 
Partakers in their Iniquity, and Devils for their 
Companions : And this may poſſibly be brought 
about by natural Inflinct, and mere human 
Diſpoſition. Nor is God wanting in Goodneſs if 
he ſuffers them to live in their own way, and en- 


could not be prevented without doing Violence to 
the Laws of Nature. And theſe Puniſhments which 
the Wicked voluntarily bring upon themſelves, 
tend to the Benefit of the Univerſal Syſtem of 
Rational Beings. XVII. So 


NOTES. 


„„ ſighted with the beatific Viſion 3. neither could that Tongue 
« which has accuſtom'd itſelf only to Oaths and Blaſphemics, 
find Harmony or Muſic in Ha/lelyjabs. Tis the peculiar 
« Privilege of the pure in Heart, that they ſhall ſee God ; and 
& if any others could ſo invade this their Incloſure, as to take 
Heaven by Violence, it ſurely would be a very Joyleſs Pot- 
« ſeſſion to theſe Men, and only place them in a Condition to 
which they have the greateſt Averſion and Antipathy. 80 
% that Holineſs here is not only neceſſary to the acquiring! 
but the Enjoyment of Bliſs hereafter, 


joy the Life themſelves have choſen. * For this 


GR, 2. Atpendix: N 
XVII. So much for Moral Evi!s, Laws, Re- 
wards and Puniſliments. In which ſome things may 
appear too ſubtle for common Apprehenlion ; but 
we ought to remember that the Diſpute is con- 
cerning one of the niceſt things in Nature, viz. the 
Operations of our own Mind : and whatever is 
ſad in order to explain theſe, muſt neceſſarily be 
ſubtle. On this Account the Art of Legic is call'd 
ſubtle, becauſe it has theſe for its Object, and any 
thing that is more ſubtle than ordinary is reckon?d; 
Logical. He that does not like any thing that is 
ſubtle therefore ought not to diſpute about what 
relates, co our own Minds. Moral Evil is as it 
were the Diſtemper of our Minds ariſing from the 


irregular Motion of the cogitative Facules; noẽw. 
2s tis difficult to di;cover the Cauſes of thoſe Di- 


tempers which intect the Body, ſo 1: is much more 
difficult to find out the Cauſes and the Motions of 
thoſe Maladies which afflict the Mind. For it is 
neceſſary that we perfectly underſtand our own: 
Minds, the Notions, Operations, and Means where- 
by the Will is moved, and the Underſtanding ope- 
rates, before we can hope to mike a ſail Diſcovery 
of theſe Paſſions of the Mindy and the Cauſes of 
them. And 'tis evident to any one how difficult 
that is; what ſubtle Abſtractions, and long De- 


duction of Conſequences it muſt require. * I is no 
wonder then if the Inveſtigation of the Cauſes, and 
O igin of the Evil of the Mind require ſome 


things which are too ſubtle for. all ro comprehend. 


The diſ- 
pute avout 
ral Eci 
relates to 
tothe mind 
and its 
Opera- 
tions, and 
en that 
account 
mult ne- 
ceſſarily__ 
be ſome- 
what | 


ſubtle. 
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8 E C T: III. 


Concerning bb Queſtion, Why bad Men are 22 
Hy, and good Men miſerable. 


We 1. T8 Queſtion ſeems to have ſome relation 
to 


2 the former. For if Puniſhment, that is, 


well treats Natural Evils, be inflicted in Proportion to the de- 
ed by fert of Evil Elections, whence come good things 
many, to evil Men, and Evil to the Good? *Fis not ſo 
that there difficult to anſwer this Queſtion upon the Suppoſi- 
2nv room tion of a future State, as to make it neceſſary for 
fo. ſcrupie us to inſiſt much upon it. And it muſt he confeſs'd, 
that it has been treated of in a very proper Man- 
ner by ſeveral Writers : (92 fo that there's ſcarce 
any Room tor Scruple. Nevertheleſs a few things 
thall be touch'd upen, and very briefly, that we 
may not repeat what has been ſaid already, 
The mat. II. In the firſt place then the matter of Fact is v 
ter of Fact often doubtful, notwithſtanding the Complaints which 
3 many Perſons make to the contrary. We fee indeed 
for it 1s | | | *good 
not good . | ; *& *: 
Men that are miſerable, but rather reſorm'd by Adverſity: Nor are 
bad Men proſperous, but made bad by Proſperity | 


NOTES. 


(d:.) Viz. Sberſeck on Fudgment, Ch. 1. F. 3. p. 76, Er. 
iſt Edit. gon Providence, Ch. 7. p. 288. 2d Edit. Cd. 
worth, p. 877. Cunburn, Eſſay 5. prop. 7, 8. p. 137. Ge. 
Follafton, p 71, and 110, c. Cradict on Ecel, 9. 2. Seneca. 
Ep. 24. Fac. Sermons, Fol. 14 and 19. Scott, 2 vol. Ch 
4 & 3. p- 331, Cc. 802. and Diſcourſe 16. p. 320, Q. 2d 


vol. Fol.  Stilling fleet, Origines Sacræ, BY 3. Ch. 3. F. 21: 


p. 326, Cc. Fol. Grew, Ceſnoligia Sacra, B. 3. Ch. 2. 5 
A 


r 
4 — 
, . * 
8 . 
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Men frequently miſerable, but it is a Que 
— their Goodneſs may not be owing 0 
Miſery, and they would have prov*d wicked if they 
had been tempted by Proſperity ? It is not the 
Good then that are afflicted, but the miſerable that 
are reclaimed. On the other hand, we behold hap- 
py rich, and powerful Men that are wicked; but 
their Wickedneſs may be attributed to their Proſ- 
perity, and they would perhaps be very good if 
the Incitements to Evil were removed. I is not 
the Wicked therefore that are happy, but the hap- 
py that are corrupted with Projperity, and there- 
by fall into Wickednes. _ Rey 


- 
III. Secondly, We are blinded with Prejudice, we are 
and thereby render'd very partial Fudges of the partial 


Goodneſs or Badneſs of other Men. He that is 
our Acquaintance and befriends us is 4 good Man, 


he that, favours our Enemies is a very bad one. inſtance 


Thus Scipio is celebrated by the Roman Hiſtorians, 
and if any hard or un 
lim, they begin to aſk whether there be any Gods? 
Whether Divine Providence takes care of human 


Affairs? But Hannibal is condemn'd, his Victories 


are charg' d as Crimes on Providence, and they re- 


| pine at his having been fo long ſucceſsful. Whereas 


tis really dubious. whether of the two was the 
worſe. Man; both certainly were very bad? For 
their Aim. was to put the World into Confuſion; to 
ſubdue Nations by force of Arms, the one intend- 
ig to make Carthage, the other Rome, the Head 

of the World, by Slaughter, Rapine, War, and 

Injuſtice. Now the Man that ſtudies to opprels 
the whole World in Servitude, and bring it under 
the Power of that Nation to which he belongs, 
this Man is truly wicked and unworthy of Succeſs, 
however he may veil his Ambition, Pride, and 
Fury in ſome particular Inſtances, under the ſpe- 
claus pretence of Clemency and Love of his Coun- 
try. C ES % 0 2 7 IV. Thirdly, 


profperous Accident befal ., aud 


| 518 Axppendi. Sec. 51 
jy Weare IV. Thirdly, as we are partial Judges of the 
* Deferts of other. Men, ſo are we no leſs unquali- 
| Happineſs fy'd to pronounce on their Flicity. For we ate ta- 
of Men: ken with the pomp, and noiſe, and glittering out- 
for thoſe fide of things, — conſequently” judge the Rich, 
ae oe? the Potent, the Noble, and the Learned to be 
U miſerable happy 3 but the Poor, Ignoble and Unletter'd, 
whom we miſerable. And yet herein we are very frequently 
deem miſtaken, fince neither af them are what they ap- 
l * 7 to be. For Life is often attended with more 
| contrary. ineſs among Cottages, Huſbandry, and 
| = nay in the midſt of Bodily Pains and Di- 
ſeaſes; than among Sceptres, Diadems, high Pe. 
digrees, and ſuperfluous Heaps of Books; ſince, 
as we have ſhewn before, and Experience teſtifies, 
_ Happinels lies chiefly, if not ſolely, in Election. 
I The chief V. Fourthly, It is to be obſerved, : that the 
{ Hoppineſs, greateſt Part of the Happineſs of this Life conſiſts 
dere con- in Hope, and that the Froition of the defired Ob- 
ap ject is not anſwerable to the Hope pre- conceived, 
| which is a Which muſt be eſteem'd an Indication that complete 
| fign that Happineſs is reſerv'd by Nature for another Life; 
| = e he more then we aſpire after, and adhere to the 
| EFF ca preſent Objects, the leſs Care we ſhall take of thoſe 
For ano. things which tend to our future Hap ineſs. It was 
| therLife, therefore wiſely provided by God, that the Good 
| - ory ſhould not be corrupted with too plentiful an En- 
things zoyment of the things of this World, but that the 
| which be- Bad ſhould have them in abundance: For by this 
Hood or means all may underſtand that their time ought 
| * . not to be ſpent in theſe things, but that the Space 
to it. of this ſhort Life ſhould be employed in looking 
; after other Matters, i. e. ſuch as regard Eternity. 
Io concludes, we muſt affirm that nothing hap- 
pens to good Men which may not prove a Means 
of greater Good ; nor to the Bad, which may not 
be * their Puniſhment or Reformation. x AER 
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Sect. 3. Appendix, 519 
VI. And I hope it appears from what has been Conclu- 
aid, chat the ObjeRtions of the Manicheans and don of the 
Paulicians are not ſo formidable as they have ſeemd 
to ſome 3 and that human Reaſory is not ſo blind 
but that it can ſolve theſe Difficulties from the 
Principles laid down, and ſuch Suppoſitions as are 
generally admitted; and tho? not abſolutely cer- 
tain, yet probable however, and ſuch as we uſe to 
acquieſce in, in the Solution of other Phznomena. 
But I offer all theſe things to the Cenſure of the 
Learned: I ſubmit them entirely to the Judgment 
of the Catholic Church, eſpecially to the Governours 
of thoſe Parts of it which conſtitute the Churches 
of England and Ireland, If there be any thing 
herein which ſeems not perfectly agreeable to 
their Faith, as I hope there is not, and would 
not have it, I deſire that may be look*'d upon as 
abſolutely unſaid and retracted, 
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N Motion, That the Lord Viſcount 
Power ſcourt, the Lord Viſcount Ble- 
fington, and the Lord Viſcount Strabane, 6 
as from this Houſe, give the Thanks of this 
Houſe to his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, for his Sermon preach'd yeſterday 
in Cbriſt. Church, and defire his Grace to 
cauſe the ſame to be printed. 
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ROMANS VIII 29, 30. 


Fir whom be did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinate 
to be conform?d to the Image of bis Son, that be 
might be the Firſt-horn among many Bretbren. 
Moreover, toben he did predeſtinate, them be $ 
alſo called; and whom he called, then be alſo 
juſtified z and whom be juſtified, them be alſo 
glorified, | 


( |, * theſe Words the Apoſtle lays down the 
1. ſeveral 1 by which God proceeds in 
the ſaving of his Elect. 1/, He khows and con- 
ſid:rs thoſe, whom he deſigns for Salvation. 2dly; 
He decrees and predeſtinates them to be like his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, in Holineſs here, and Glory 
hereafter, that he might be the Firſt-born among 
many Brethren. 3dly, He calls them to the 
Means of Salvation. 4bly, He juſtifies: And 
laſtly, He glorifies them. This is the Chain and 
Series of God's dealing with his beloved; in 
which he is repreſented to us as firſt deſigning, 
. then executing his gracious Purpoſes towards . 
them. f . | 
am very fenfible, that great Contentions and 
Diviſions have happen'd in the Church of God a- 
bout Predeſtination and Reprobation, , about Elec- 
ton and the Decrees of God; that learned Men 
have engaged with the greatelt Zeal and Fierce- 
neſs in this Controverly, and the Diſputes have. 
proved ſo intricate, that the molt diligent Rea-. 
der will perhaps, after all his labour in peruſing 
them, be but little ſatisfy'd, and leſs edity*d, by 
the greatelt part of all that has been written upon 
this Subject. And hence it is that confidering 
7 A 2 Men 


Men of all Parties ſeem at laſt; as it wete by con. 


ſent, to have laid it aſide; and ſeldom any now 
venture to bring it into the Pulpit, except ſome 
very young or imprudent Preachers. 

Not but that the Doctrine laid down in my 


Text, is undoubtedly true and uſeful, if we could 


but light on the true and uſeful way of treatin 
it; for ſo our Church has told us in her ſeventeent 
Article, where ſhe informs us. That as the god!y 
Conſideration of Predeſtination is full of ſweet, plea- 

fant, and unſpeakable Comfort to godly Perſons, (6 
for curicus and carnal Perſons, lacking the Spirit of 
_ Chrift, to have continually before their Eyes the Sen. 
tence of God's Predeſtination, is a moſt danger: 
Downfal, whereby the Devil doth thruſt them either 
into Deſperation, or into Wretchedneſs of moſt uncleas 
living. Kere 


Ihe Caſe therefore being thus, I ſhall endeavour 


to lay before you that which I take to be the edi. 

fying part of the Doctrine of Predeſtination; and 

in fach a manner (J hope) as to avoid every thing 

that may give occaſion to ignorant or corrupt Men 

to make an ill uſe of it. 8 Wu NY. 
II. In order to this, I hall 


Firſt, Conſider the Repreſentation that the Text 


gives of God, as contriving our Salvation; and 
ſhall endeavour to explain how theſe Terms of 
Fore-knowing and Predeſtinating are to be underſtood 
when attributed ro God. I eS- 
Secondly, Why the holy Scriptures repreſent 
God to us after this manner. | 16 8 
Thirdly, What uſe we are to make of this Doc- 
trine of God's fore: ſeeing, freely elefing, and pre- 
geſtinating Men to Salvatiun. 


As to the firſt of theſe, you may obſerve that in 


the Repreſentation here given of God's 25 
1 : mY — ali 8+ «8 $33 bs ; Wit 


5 
with Men, there are five Acts aſcrib'd to him, 
_ Fore-knowing, Predeſtinating, Calling, Fuſtifying, and 
Glorifying. And about each of thele great Diſputes 
have ariſen among Divines, and Parties and Sects 
have been form'd on the different Opinions con- 
cerning, them. However, as to the three laſt, Pro- 
teſtants ſeem now "Acne well agreed; bur as to the 
two firſt, the Difference is ſo great, that on ac- 
count thereof, there yet remain form'd and ſepa- 
rate Parties, that mutually refuſe to communicate 
with one another: tho? I believe, if the Differences 
between them were duly examin'd and ſtated, they 
would not appear to be fo great as they ſeem to be 
at firſt viewz nor conſequently would there appear 
any juſt reaſon for thoſe Animoſities, that yet re- 
main between the contending Parties, ” 
$ INI, In order to make this evident, we may 
conſider. _ 2H | 
(i.) That it is in effect agreed on all hands, that 
the Nature of God, as it is in it ſelf, is incompre- 
henſible by human Underſtanding ; and not only 
his Nature, but likewiſe his Powers and Faculties, 
and the Ways and Methods in which he exerciſes 
them, are ſo far beyond our reach, that we are ut- 
terly incapable of framing exact and adequate No- 
tions of them. This the Scriptures frequently teach 
us, particularly St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, Ck. 11, v. 33. O the depth of the Riches both 
of the Wijdom and Knowledge of God! How unſearch- 


able are his Judgments, and bis Ways paſt finding out. 


Ver. 34. For tobo hath known the Mind © the Lord, 

or who bath been his Counſellor ? CORES 
$ IV. (2.) We ought to remember, that the De- 
ſcriptions which we Bhi to our ſelves of God, or 
of the divine Attributes, are not taken from any di- 
rect or immediate Perceptions that we have of him 
or them; but from ſome Obſervarions we have 
made of his Works, and from the CO - 
Ole 


thoſe Qualifications, that we conceive would epalle 
us to perform the like. Thus obſerving great Or. 
der, Conveniency, and Harmony in all the ſeveral 
Parts of the World, and perceiving that every 
thing is adapted and tends to the preſervation and 
advantage of the Whole; we are apt to conſider 
that we could not contrive and ſettle things in ſo 
excellent and proper a manner without great Wit. 
dom; and thence conclude that God who has thus 
concerted and ſettled Matters muſt have Viſdon: 
And having then aſcrib'd to him Wiſdom, becauſe 
we ſee the effects and reſult of it in his Works, ve 
Proceed and conclude that he has likewiſe Farcſgli 
and Underſtanding, becauſe we cannot conceiye 
_ Wiſdom without theſe, and becauſe if we were to 
do what we ſee he has done, we could not expect to 
perform it without the exerciſe of theſe Faculties. 
And it doth truly follow from hence, that God 
. muſt either have theſe, or other Faculties and Pow: 
ers equivalent to them, and adequate to theſe 
mighty Effects which proceed from them. And 
acts we do not know what his Faculties are in 
_ themſelves, we give them the Names of thoſe 
Powers, that we find would be neceſſary to us in 
order to produce ſuch Effects, and call them Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Underſtanding, and Fore- knowledge: But 
at the ſame time we cannot but be ſenſible that 
they are of a nature altogether different from ours, 
and that we have no direct and proper Notion or 
Conception of them. Only we are ſure that they 
have Effects like unto thoſe that do proceed from 
Wiſdom, Underſtanding, and ere in 
ps: And that when our Works fail to reſemble them 
in any particular, as to Perfection, it is by reaſon 
of ſome want or defect in theſe Qualifications. ; 
Thus our Reaſon teaches us to zſcribe theſe At- 
tributes to God, by way af reſemblance and analog) 


C7) 
20 ſuch Qualities or Powers as we find moſt valug- 
ble and perfect in ourſelves. 27 
8 V. (3) It we look into the holy Scriptures, and 


conſider the Repreſentations given us there of God 


or his Attributes, we ſhall find them generally of 


the ſame nature, and plainly. borrow'd from ſome 


reſemblance to things with which we are acquainted 
by our Senſes, Thus when the holy Scriptures 
ſpeak of God, they aſcribe Hands, and Eyes, and 
Feet to him: Not that it is deſigned we ſhould be- 
lieve that he has any of theſe Members according 
to the literal Signification ;. but the meaning is, 
that he has a Power to execute all .thoſe Acts, to 
the effecting of which theſe Parts in us are inſtru- 
menta] : That is, he can converſe with Men 2s 
well as if he had a Tongue and Mouth; he can dif- 
cern all that we do or ſay as perfectly as if he 
had Eyes and Ears; he can reach us as well as if 
he had Hands and Feet; he has as true and ſuh- 
ſtantial a Being as if he had a Body; and he is as 
truly preſent every where as if that Body were in- 
finitely extended. And in truth, if all theſe things 
which are thus aſcrib'd to him, did really and lite- 
rally belong to him, he could not do what he does 
near ſo effectually as we conceive and are ſure he 
doth them by the Faculties and Properties which he 
really poſſeſſes, tho what they are in themſelves be 
unknown to us. 5 
After the fame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, 
ve find him repreſented as affected with ſuch Paſ- 
lions as we perceive to he in our ſelves, viz. as an- 


gry and pleagd, as loving and hating, as repent- 


ing and changing his Reſolutions, as full of Mercy 
and provok'd to Revenge. And yet on Reflection 
we cannot think that any of theſe Paſſions can lire- 
rally affect the Divine Nature, But the meaning 
confeſſedly is, that he will as certainly puniſh the 
Wicked as if he wereinflamed with the Paſſion of 

5 7 A 4 Anger 
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Anger againſt them: Thar he will as infallibly re. 
ward the Good as we will thoſe for whom we have 
à particular and affeftionate Love; that when Men 
turn from their Wickedneſs, and do what is agree- 
able to the divine Commands, he will as ſurely 
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(8) 


change his Diſpenſations towards them, as if he 


really repented and had chang*d his Mind. 
And as the Nature and Paſſions of Men are thus 


by analogy and compariſon aſerib'd to God, be- 


cauſe theſe would in us be the Principles of ſuch 


outward Actions, as we ſee he has perform'd. it 
we were the Authors of them; fo in the ſame man- 


ner, and by the ſame condeſcenſion to the weak- 


neſs of our Capacities, we find the Powers and 
Operations of our Mind aſci ib'd unto him. 
As for example, it is the part of a wiſe Man ta 


conſider beforehand what is proper for him to do, 


to preſcribe Means and Methods to obtain his 
Ends, to lay down ſome Scheme or Plan of his 
Work before he begins, and to keep reſolutely to 
It in the Execution ; for if he ſhould be conceiv'd 
to deviate in any thing from his firſt purpoſe, it 
would argue ſome imperfeEtion in laying the De- 


ſign, or want of Power to execute it. And there- 


fore *tis after this manner the Scripture repreſents 
God, as purpoling and contriving beforehand all 
his Works; and for this reaſon Wiſdom and Un- 
derſtanding, and Counſel and Fore- knowledge are 


aſcrib'd to him; becauſe both Reaſon and Scrip- 


ture aſſure us that we ought to conceive of God as 


having all the Perfection that we perceive to be in 


theſe Attributes, and that he has all the Advanta- 
ges that thefe Powers or Faculties could give him. 
The Advantages that Underſtanding and Know- 


ledge give a Man in the uſe of them, are to enable 


him to order his Matters with conveniency to him- 


Felf, and conſiſtency in his Works, ſo that they 
may not hinder or embarraſs one another : And in- 


aſmuch 


9 3 ati 


(9) 


auch as all the Works of God are ſo order thar 


they have the greateſt Congruity in themſelves, 
and are moſt excellently adapted to their ſeveral 


Uſes and Ends, we are ſure there is a Power in 


God who orders them, equivalent to Knowledge 
and Underſtanding; and becauſe we know not 
what it is in it ſelf, we give it theſe Names. 

$ VI. Laſtly, The uſe of Fore-knowledge with 
us 13 to prevent any Surprize when Events happen, 
and that we may not be at a loſs what to do by 
things coming upon us unawares. Now inaſmuch 
as we are certain that nothing can ſurprize God, 
and that he can never be at a loſs what to do in 
any Event, therefore we conclude that God has 
a Faculty to which our Fore knowledge bears ſome 
analogy, and thereſore we call it by that Name. 

But it does nor. follow from hence that any of 
theſe are more properly and literally in God, after 
the manner that they are in us, than Hands or 
Eyes, than Mercy, Love, or Hatred are; hut on 
the contrary we muſt acknowledge that thoſe 
things, which we call by theſe Names, when at- 
tributed to God, are of fo very different a nature 
from what they are in us, and fo ſuperior to all 
that we can conceive, that in reality there is no 
more likeneſs between them, than between our 
Hand and God's Power : nor can we draw Con- 
ſequences from the real Nature of one. to that of 
the other with more juſtneſs of Reaſon, than we 
can conclude, becauſe our Hand conſiſts of Fingers 


and Joints, that therefore the Power of God is 


diſtinguiſh'd by ſuch Parts, | 
And therefore to argue becauſe Fore-knowledge, 
as it is in us, if ſuppoſed infallible, cannot conlift 
with the Contingency of Events, that therefore 
what we call ſo in God cannot, is as far from Rea- 
lon, as it would be to conclude, becauſe our Eyes 
cannot ſee in the dark, that therefore, when God 


(99) 
is ſaid to ſee all things, his Eyes muſt be enlighten! 
with a perpetual Sunſhine ; or becauſe we can't 
love or hate without Paſſion, that therefore when 
the Scripture. aſcribe theſe to God, they teach us 
that he is liable to theſe A ffections as we are. 

_ .. We ought therefore to interpret all theſe things, 
when attributed to God, as thus expreſs d only by 
way of condeſcenſion to our Capacities, in order to 
op us to conceive what we are to expect from him, 

and what Duty we are to pay him; and particu- 

larly, that the terms of Fore-knowledge, Predeſti- 

nation, nay, of Underſtanding and Will, when af- 

cribed to him, are not to be taken ſtrictly or pro- 
perly, nor are we to think that they are in him after 
the ſame manner or in the ſame ſenſe that we find them 
in our ſelves; but on the contrary, we are to inter- 
pret them * by way of Analogy and Compariſon. 

That is to ſay, when we aſcribe Fore- knowledge 
to him, we mean that he can no more be ſurpriz d 
with any thing that happens, than a wiſe Man, that 
foreſees an Event, can be ſurpriz d when it comes 
to paſs; nor can he any more be at a loſs what hes 
to do in ſucha caſe, thana wiſe Man can, who is moſt 
perfectiy acquainted with all Accidents which may 
obſtruct his Deſign, and has provided againſt them. 

$ VII. So when God is faid to prederermine and 
foreordain all things according to the Counſel of 
his Will, the importance of this Expreſſjan is, 
that all things depend as much on God, as if he 

had ſettled them according to a certain Scheme 

and deſign, which he had voluntarily fram'd in 

his own Mind, without regard had to any other 
conſideration beſides that of his own meer Will 
and Pleaſure. 

If then we underſtand Predeterminatian and Pre- 
deſtination in this analogous Senſe, to give us 2 
Notion of the irreſiſtible Power of God, and of that 
ſupreme Dominion he may exerciſe over hig Creq- 
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fyres, it will 4. to underſtand what the So- 


vereignty is that has over us, the Submiſſion 
that we ouglit to pay him, and the Dependance 
we have upon him. 2 
But it no ways follows from hence that this is 
jnconſiſtent with the Contingency of Events, or 
Free-Will. And from hence it appears what it is 
that makes us apt to think ſo; which 1s only this, 
that we find in our ſelves when we determine to do 
a thing, and are able to do what we have refolv'd 
on, that thing can't be contingent to us: And if 
God's Fore-knowledge and Predetermination were 
of the ſame nature with ours, the ſame Incon- 
ſiſtency would be juſtly infer'd. But I have al- 
ready ſhew'd that they are not of the ſame kind. 
and that they are only afcrib'd to him by way of 
Analogy and Compariſon, as Love and Mercy, 
and other Paſſions are; that they are quite of ano- 
ther nature, and that we have no proper Notion of 
them, any more than a Man born blind has of 
Sight and Colours; and therefore that we ought 
no more to pretend to determine what is conſiſtent 
or not conſiſtent with them, than a blind Man 
ought to determine, from what he hears or feels, 
to what Objects the ſenſe of Seeing reaches: for 
this were to reaſon from things that are only com- 
ratively and improperly aſcrib'd to God, and 
by way of analogy and accommodation to our Ca- 
pacities, as if they were properly and univocally 
the ſame in him and in us. 33 
If we would ſpeak the Truth, thoſe Powers, 
Properties and Operations, the Names of which 
we. transfer to. God, are but faint Shadows and 
Reſemblances, or rather indeed Emblems and 
rabolical Figures of the divine Attributes, which 
they are deſign d to ſignify 3 whereas his Attributes 
are the Originals, the true real Things, of a Na- 
ture ſo inflaicely ſuperior and different * 
1 . ing 
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A 
thing we diſcern in his Creatures, or that can be 
conceiv'd by finite Underſtandings, that we can't 
with reaſon pretend to make any other Deductions 
from the Natures of one to that of the others, than heip 


thoſe he has allow'd us to make, or extend the Pa- bas 
rallel any farther than that very Inſtance, which 924 
the reſemblance was deſign'd to teach us. 17 
Thus Fore- Knowledge and Predeſtination, when Wl bar 
attributed to God, are defign'd to teach us the Tor 
Obligations which we owe to him for our Salvation 4 | 
and the Dependance we have on his Favour, and N. 
ſo far we may uſe and preſs them: but to conclude k k 
from thence that theſe are inconſiſtent with Free- o 
Will, is to ſuppoſe that they are the ſame in hin PY 
and us; and uſt as reaſonable as to infer, becauſe Mi 
Wiſdom is compar'd in Scripture to a Tree ot Mc 
Life, that therefore it grows in the Earth, hath its ; 
Spring and Fall, is warm'd by the Sun and fed by 10 | 
the Rain. | | a 1 
$ VIII. And this brings me to the ſecond Head Wil 8. 
which I propos'd to my ſelf in this Diſcourſe, 10 
which was to ſhew you, by God and heaven! 8 
things are after this manner repreſented to us in holy 1 
Scripture. And the firſt Reaſon J ſhall offer is that x 
vie muſt either be content to know them this way, 9 
or not at all. I have already told you, and I be- 0 
Heve every conſidering Man is convinc'd, that the ky 
Nature and Perfect ions of God, as he is in him- in 
ſelf, are ſugh that it is impoſſible we ſhould com- F 
rehend them, eſpecially in the preſent State of 8 
mperfection, Ignorance, and Corruption in which * 
this World lies. He is the Object of none of our 
Senſes, by which we receive all our direct and im- fc 
mediate Perception of things; and therefore if we q 
know any thing of him at all, it muſt be by . 
deductions of Reaſon, by Analogy and Compari- fl 
ſon, by reſembling him to ſomething that we do l 


know and are acquainted wit. 
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'Tis by this way we arrive at the moſt noble and 
uſeful Notions we have, and by this Method we 
teach and inſtruct others. Thus when we would 
help a Man to ſome Conception of any thing chat 
has not fallen within the reach of his Senſes, we 
| do it by Comparing it to ſomething that. already 

has, by offering him ſomc Similitude, Reſem- 
blance, or Analogy, to help his Conception. As 
for example, to give a Man a Notion of a Coun- 
try to which he is a Stranger, and to make him ap- 
prehend its Bounds and Situation, we produce a 
Map to him; and by that he obtains as much 
knowledge of it as ſerves him for his preſent pur- 
poſe, Now a Map is only Paper and Ink, di- 
verſify*d with ſeveral Strokes and Lines, which in 
themſelves. have very little likeneſs to Earth, 
Mountains, Valleys, Lakes and Rivers. Let 
none can deny but by Proportion and Analogy 
they are very Inſtructive; and if any ſhould ima- 
gine that thoſe Countries are really Paper, be- 
cauſe the Maps that repreſent them are made of 
it, and ſhould ſeriouſly draw Concluſions from that 
usb he would expoſe his Underſtanding, 
and make himſelf ridiculous: And yet ſuch as ar- 
gue from the faint Reſemblances that either Scri 
ture or Reaſon give of the divine Attributes and 
Operations, and proceed in their Reaſonings as if 
theſe muſt in all reſpects anſwer one another, fall 
into the ſame Abſurdities that thoſe would be 
guilty of, who ſhould think Countries muſt be 
of Paper, becauſe the Maps that repreſent them 
ue | . 

To apply this more particularly to the Caſe be- 
fore us: We aſcribe Decrees and Predeſtination 
to God; becauſe the things ſignify'd' by ; theſe 
words bear ſome reſemblance to certain Perfections 
that we believe to be in him. But if we remember 
that they are only Snnilitüdes and e 
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of them, and that there is as little likeneſs between 
the one and the other, as between the Countries 
and Maps which repreſent them; and that the 
likenefs hes not in the Nature of them, but in ſome 
ob ay Effect or Circumſtance that is in ſome 
eaſure common to both; we mult acknowledge 

it very unreaſonable to expect that they ſhould an- 
ſwer one another in all things: or becauſe the dif- 
ferent Repreſentations of the ſame thing can't be 
exactly adjuſted in every particular, that therefore 
the thing repreſented is inconſiſtent In it ſelf 
Fore-kaowledge and Decrees ate only aſſign'd 
to God to give us a Notion of the Steddineſs and 
Certainty of the divine Actions; and if fo, for us 


to conclude” that what is repreſented by them is whic 
inconſiſtent with the Contingency of Events or think 
Free-Will, becauſe the things repreſenting (I mean foolt 
our Fore-knowledge and Decrees) are ſo, is the t 
ſame Abſurdity, as it is to conclude, that China is Obje 
no bigger than a Sheet of Paper, becauſe the Map, Rep 
that repreſents it, is contained in that compaſs. divit 
SIX. This ſeems to me a material Point, and gion 
therefore I will endeavour to illuſtrate it with an $ 
Inſtance or two more. Every body is ſatisfy*d that that 
Time, Motion, and Velocity, are Subjects of be 1 
very uſeful Knowledge; and that adjuſting and and 
diſcovering the Propottions that theſe bear to one that 
another, 1s perhaps all that is profitable in natural Spit 
Philoſophy. How is it then, that we proceed in fer 
our Demonſtrations concerning theſe? Is it not by thre 
repreſenting Time by a Line, the Degrees of Ve- that 
locity by another, and the Motion that reſults from ces 
both, by a Superficies or a Solid? And from theſe that 
we draw Concluſions, which are not only very Tir 
true, but alſo of great moment to Arts and Scien- whi 
ces; and never fail in our Deductions, While we 5 
keep juſtly to the Analogy and Proportion they ran 
bear to one another in the Production of natural toll 
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come at ſuch Knowledge any other way. 


Yet in the nature of the thing, there is no great 
Similitude between a Line and Time; and it will 


conceive how a Solid ſhould anſwer the com- 


inſtead of endeavouring to underſtand the Me- 
thod and Proportions uſed by the Learned in ſuch 
Caſes, in order to diſcover to them theſe uſeful 
Truths, ſhould reject the whole as a thing impoſ- 
{ible ; alledging that we make Time a permanent 
thing, and exiſting altogether, becauſe a Line 
which repreſents it in this Scheme is ſo ; we ſhould 
think that he hardly deſerv'd an Anſwer to ſuch a 
fooliſh Objection. 
And yet of this nature are moſt, if not all, the 
Objections that are commonly made againſt the 
Repreſentations that the Scripture gives us of the 
divine Nature, and of the Myſteries of our Reli- 


gion. 

that Diſtinction which we are _ to believe to 
be in the Unity of God, by that of Three Perſons, 
and the Relation they bear to one another, by 
Spirit: And thoſe that object againſt this, and in- 


three Perſons among Men are ſo, do plainly forget 


that the former do, who conclude, that we make 


which we repreſent it. 


and 


Effects ; heither is it eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible, 15 


not be obvious to a Perſon, who is not acquainted. 
with the Method of the skilful in ſuck Matters, to 


pounded Effect of Time and Motion. But if any, 


X. Thus the holy Scriptures ent to us 


that of a Father to his Son, and of a Man to his 
fer that theſe muſt be three Subſtances, becauſe 


that theſe are but Repreſentations and Reſemblan- 
ces; and fall into the ſame abſurd way of reaſonirg 


Time a permanent thing, becauſe a Line is fo, by 
XI. Again, if we were to deſcribe to an igno- | 


rant American what was meant by Writing, and 


told him that it is a way of making words viſible 
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575 permanent, io that Perſons at any diſtance 5 
ime and Place, may be able to ſee and under. 
ſtand them: The Deſcription would ſeem very 
ſtrange tg him, and he might object that the thing 
mult be impoſſible, for Words are not to be ſeen 
but heard; they paſs in the Speaking, and it i; 
impoſſible they ſhould affect the Abſent, much le 
thoſe that live in diſtant Ages. To which there 
needed no other anſwer, than to inform him that 
there are other ſort of Words, beſide thoſe he 
knows, that are truly called ſo, becauſe equivalent 
to ſuch as are ſpoken that they have both the ſame 
uſe, and ſerve equally to communicate our 
Thoughts to one another; and that if he will but 
have. patience, and apply himſelf to learn, he will 
ſoon underſtand, . and % convinc'd of the Poſſibi- 
lity and Uſefulneſs of the thing: And none can 
doubt but he were much to blame, and acted an 
unwiſe part, it he refus'd to believe the Perſon that 
offer*d to inſtruct him, or neglected to make the 
Experiment. | 
And ſure, when any one objects againſt the Pol- 
ſibility of the Three Perſons of the Trinity in one 
God, it is every whit as good an Anſwer to tel! 
ſuch an Objector that there are other ſort of Perſons 
beſides thoſe we ſee among Men, whoſe Perſona- 
lity is as truly different from what we call ſo, as a 
Word written is different from a Word - ſpoken, 
and yet equivalent to it. And tho' three Perſons, 
ſuch as Men are, can't be in one human Nature, 
as a Word ſpoken can't be viſible and permanent; 
yet what we call three Perſons by Compariſon and 
Analogy, may conſiſt in the Unity of the God- 
Ad. 3 1 F | 1 
And after the ſame manner we ought to anſwer 
thoſe who object againſt, the Fore-knowledge/ and 
Decrees of God, as inconſiſtent with the Freedom 
ot Choice, by telling them chat tho? ſuch Fore- 
bas 5 ' knowledge 
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knowledge and, Decrees as re in our Underſtand- 
ings and Wills, cannot conſiſt with Contingency, 
if we ſuppoſe them certain; yet what we call ſo in 
God may, being quite of a different Nature, and 
only called by thoſe Names, by reaſon of ſome 
Analogy and Proportion which is between them. 

And if Men will but have patience, and wait 
the proper time, When Faith ſhall be perfected in- 
to Viſion, and we ſhall know even as we are 
known ; they may then ſee and be as well ſatisfy'd 
that there is no Ahſurdity in the Trinity of Per- 
ſons, 'or Fore-knowledge of Contingency, as the 
Indian is, When he has learn'd to read and write, 
that there is no impoſſibility in viſible and perma- 
nent Words. | 

$ XII. Laſtly, It is obſervable, that no Care, 
Induſtry, or Inſtruction, can ever give a Perſon 
born, and continuing blind, any Notion of Light; 
nor can he ever have any Conception how Men 
who have Eyes diſcern the Shape and Figure af a 
thing at a diſtance, nor imagine what Colours 
mean: And yet he would, I believe, readily (on 
the account he receives from others, 'of the Advan- 
tage of knowing theſe things) endure Labour-and 
Pain, and ſubmit to the moſt difficult and tor- 
menting Operations of Phyſick or Chirurgery, iti 
order to obtain the uſe of his Eyes, if any reaſon- 
able hope could be given him of the Succeſs of ſuch 
an Undertaking. And why then ſhould not we as 
willingly ſubmit to thoſe eaſy Methods which 
God has preſcrib'd to us, in order to obtain 
that Knowledge of his Nature and Attributes, in 
which our eternal Satisfaction and Happineſs here- 
after is in a very great meaſure to conſiſt? And 
cis certain we now know as much of them as the 
blind Man, in the Cafe ſuppos'd, does of Lights 
or Colours; and have better reaſon to ſeek, and 
more certain hope of 8 in the _ Life tv 
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4 fuller ' and a more. compleat Knowledge, 
than ſuch a Man can have with relation to the 
uſe. of his Eyes, and the advantage of ſeeing, 
And then will not he riſe up in Judgment againit 
us, and condemn us? Since he —— ſo much, 
to obtain Sight on the ay ro Repreſentations of 
it made to him by other Men, whilft we will not 
believe and endure as much for eternal Happineſ, 
on the Teſtimony of Gde. 
*$ XUL If it be ask'd, Why theſe things are not 
made clearer to us? I anſwer, for the fame Rea. 
ſon that Light and Colours are not clear to one 
that is born blind, even becauſe in this imperfect 
State we want Faculties to diſcern them: And we 
cannot expect to reach the Knowledge of them 
whilſt here, for the fame reaſon that a Child, whilſt 
he is ſo, cannot ſpeak and diſcourſe as he doth 
when a grown Man; there is a Time and Seaſon 
for every thing, and we muſt wait for that Seaſon. 
There is another State and Life for the clear dil- 
cerning of theſe Matters; but in the mean time 
wie ought to take the Steps and Methods which are 
proper for our preſent Condition: And if we wil 
not do ſo, we can no more expect to arrive to the 
Knowledge of theſe neceſſary Truths, or that State 
which will make them plain to us, than a Child 
can hope he ſhall ever be able to read and write, 
who will not be perſuaded to go to School, or obey 
his Maſter. | | 
This anatogical Knowledge of God's Nature and 
Attributes, is all of which we are capable at pre- 
ſent; and we muſt either be contented to know him 
thus, or fit down with an intire Ignorance and Ne- 
glect of God, and finally deſpair or future Happ'- 
neſs. But it concerns us frequently to call to mind 
the Apoſtle's Obſervation, 1 Cor. 13. 12. For 
noto ci e ſee thro' a Glaſs darkly, but then face to face; 
now 1 know in part, bus then I ſhall know cuen as ! 
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am known. Tho? our preſent knowledge of divine 
Things be very imperfect, yet it is enough” to 
awaken our deſire of more; and tho? we do not 
underſtand the Enjoy ments of the Bleſſed, yet the 
Deſcription we have of them is ſufficient to engage 
us to ſeek after them, and to proſecute the Me- 
thods preſcrib'd in Scripture for attaining them. 
. I XIV. And therefore let me offer it as a ſecond 
Reaſon why God and divine Things are thus re- 
preſented to us in Scripture, viz. That ſuch 
Knowled e is ſufficient to all the Intents and Pur- 

poſes of Religion; the Deſign whereof is to lead 
us in the way to eternal Happineſs, and in order 
'thereunto, to teach and oblige us to live reaſon- 
ably, to perform our Duty to God, our Neigh- 
bours, and our ſelves, to conquer and mortify our 
Paſſions and Luſts, to make us beneficent and 
charitable to Men, and to oblige us to love, obey, 


and depend upon God. | 

| Now it is eaſy to ſhew, that ſuch a Knowledge, 
as 1 have deſcrib'd, is ſufficient to obtain all theſe 
Ends: For tho? I know not what God is in him- 
ſelf, yet if I believe he is able to hurt or help me, 
to make me happy or miſerable, this Belief is ſuffi- 
cient to convince me, that tis my Duty to fear 
him. If 1 be aſſur'd that all his Works are done 
with Regularity, Order, and Fitneſs; that no- 
thing can ſur prge or diſappoint him, that he can 
never be in any douht, or at aloſs what is proper 
for him to do; tho*T do not comprehend the Fa- 
culries by which he performs' ſo many admirable 
and amazing things, yet I know enough to make 
me adore and admire his Conduct. If I be ſatis- 
fy'd chat T can no more e to eſcape free, when 
I break the Laws and Rules he has preſcrib'd me, 
than a Subject can who aſſaults his Prince in the 
midft of aff his Guards; this is enough to make me 
cautious abour every Word 1 ſpeak, and every 
1 1 N 9 77 Action 
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Action I perform, and to put me out of all hope 
of eſcaping when I offend him. 80 

Ik I am convinc'd that God will be as ſteddy to 
the Rules he has preſcrib'd for my Deportment as a 
wiſe and juſt Prince will be to his Laws; this a- 
lone will oblige me to a ſtrict Obſervation of the 
divine Commands, and aſſure me that I muſt be 
judg'd according as I have kept or tranſgreſyd 
them. W 
If a Man be convinc'd that by his Sins he las 
forfeited all Right and Title to Happineſs, and 
that God is under no Obligation to grant him par- 
don for them; that only the free Mercy of God 
can put him into the way of Salvation; and that 
he may as well without Imputation of Injuſtice, 
pardon one, and paſs by another, as a Prince may, 
of many equal Malefactors, reprieve one for an 
inſtance of his Mercy and Power, and ſuffer the 


reſt to be carry*d to Execution: If a Man, I ſay, 


finds himſelf under theſe Circumſtances, he will 
have the ſame Obligations of Gratitude to his God, 
that the pardon'd Offender owes to his Prince, 
and impute his Eſcape intirely to.the peculiar Fa- 
vour of God, that made the Diſtinction between 
him and others without any regard to their Merits. 
If we believe that there is a Diſtinction in the 
manner of the ſubſiſting of the divine Nature, 
that requires ſuch particular Applications from us 
to God as we pay to three diſtinct Perſons here; 
and that he has ſuch diſtinct and really different 
Relations to himſelf and to us on this account, as 
three Men have to one another; this is enough to 
_ oblige us to pay our Addreſſes to him as thus di- 
ſtinguiſh'd, and to expect as different Benefits and 
Bleſſings from him under this Diſtinction, as we 
expect from different Perſons here: And it can be 
no hindrance to our Duty, that we are ignorant 
of the nature and manner of that Diſtinction. . 
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Let us conſider how many honour and obey their 
Prince, who never ſaw him, who never had any 

rſonal Knowledge of him, and could nor diſtin- 
ouiſh him from another Man if they ſhould meet 
him. This will ſhew us, that it is not neceſſary 
that we ſhould perſonally know our Governor, to 
oblige us to perform our Duty to him: And if 
many perform their Duty to their Prince without 
knowing him, why ſhould-it ſeem ſtrange that we 
ſhould be oblig'd to do our Duty to God, tho” we 
do not know any more of his Perſon or Nature but 
that he 1s our Creator and Governor? ep 
 Laſily, To ſhew that this kind of Knowledge is 
ſufficient for Salvation, let us ſuppoſe one who takes 
all the Deſcriptions we have of God literally, who 
imagines him to be a mighty King that ſits in Hea- 
ven, and has the Earth for his Footſtool; that at 
the ſame time hath all things in his view which can 
happen; that has — and thouſands of Mi- 
niſters to attend him, all ready to obey and execute 
his Commands; that has a great Love and Favour 
for ſuch as diligently obey his Orders, and is in a 
Rage and Fury againſt the Diſobedient: Could any 
one doubt but he, who in the ſimplicity of his 
Heart ſhould believe theſe things, as literally re- 
preſented, would be ſaved by virtue of that Belief, 
or that he would not have Motives ſtrong enough 
to oblige him to love, honour, and obey God. 

If it ſhould be objected rhat ſuch Repreſentations 
do not exactly anſwer” the Nature of Things, I 
confeſs this is true; but I would deſire you to con- 
ſider, that the beſt Repreſentations we can make 
of God are infinitely ſhort of the Truth, and that 
the imperfections of ſuch Repreſentations will ne- 
ver be imputed to us as a Fault, provided we do 
not wilfully 'diſhonour him by unworthy Notions, 
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perform the Duties he requires 
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ciently oblige us to 
at our hands. 


underſtand them according to the Letter. 


I anſwer, He is to be look'd upon as very offi- 
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eaſily anſwer'd, 
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yet he who makes them unneceſſarily is by no 
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ſectually work- on us to perform our Duty: and if 
we take things as the Scripture repreſents them, it 
can't be deny'd but they are well adapted to our 
Capacities, and muſt have a mighty Influence on 
all that ſincerely believe them, in truth greater than 
all thoſe nice ulations that we endeavour to 
ſubſtitute in their Place. ane 


= 


SXV. But thirdly, If we conſider ſeriouſly the 
Knowledge that we have of the Creatures, and 
even of thoſe things in this World with, which we 
are malt tamiliarly acquainted, it will appear that 
the Conceptions we have of them, are much of the 
ſame ſort as thoſe are, which Religion gives us of 
God, and that they neither repreſent the Nature or 
eflential Properties of the things as they are in 
themſelves, but only the Effects they have in rela- 
tion to us. For in moſt Caſes we know no more 
of them but only how they affect us, and what Sen- 
lations they produce in us. r pl $0508 
Thus for example, Light and the Sun are the 
moſt familiar and uſeful things in nature: we have 
the comfortable Perception of them by our Senſes 
of Seeing and Feeling, and enjoy the Benefit and 
Advantage of them; but what they are in them- 
ſelyes, we are intirely ignorant. N 
I think it is agreed by moſt that write of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, that Light and Colours are nothing 
but the E ects of certain Bodies and Motions on 
our Senſe of Seeing, and that chere are no ſuch 
things at all in Nature, but only in our Minds: 
and of this at leaſt we may be ſure, that Light in 
the Son or Air, are very different things from hat 
they are in our Senſations of them; yet we call both 
by the fame Names, and term that which is only 
perhaps a motion in the Air, Light, becauſe it be- 
$9.18 us that Conception which is truly Light. 
But it would ſeem very ſtrange to the generality of 
Men, if we ſhould tell them, that therè is no Light 
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in the Sun, or Colours in the Rainbow: and yet 
ſtrictly. ſpeaking, it is certain, that which 1 in the 
Sun cauſe the Conception of Light in us, dis as tru- 
ly different in nature ſrom the Repreſentation we 
have of it in our Mind, as our Fore-Knowledge is 
from what we call ſo in God. 

$C XVI. The ſame may be obſervd concerning 
the Objects of our other Senſes, ſuch as Heat and 
Cold, Sweet, and Bitter, and which we aſcribe to 
the things that affect our Touch and Taſte. Where- 
as it is manifeſt, that theſe are only the Senſations 
that the Actions of outward things produce in us. 
For the Fire that burns us, has no fa ch Pain in it 
as we feel, when we complain of its heat, nor Ice, 
Auch as we call Cold. 

Neverthelels we call the Things, whoſe Actions 
on our. Senſes cauſe theſe Senſations in us, by the 
ſame Name we give to our Conceptions of them, 
and treat and ſpeak of them, as it they were the 
ſame. We ſay the Fire is hot, becaule it produ- 
ceth heat in us; and that the Sun is light, becauſe 
it affects our Eyes in ſuch manner, as enables us to 
frame that Thought which we then perceive in our 
ſelves. But in che mean time we are altogether 
ignorant, what it is particularly in the Fire and the 
Sun, that has theſe Effects on us, or how it comes 
thus to affect us. And yet this Ignorance of ours 
doch not hinder us from the Uſe or Advantage thit 
Nature deſign'd us in theſe Senſations; nor does 
our - transferring to the Objects themſelves the 
Names that we give our own Perceptions of them, 
draw any evil Conſequences after it: on the contra- 
ry, they ſerve the Uſes of Life, as well as if we 
knew the, very things themſelves, The Sun by 
giving me the Senlation of Light, directs and re- 
freſhes me, as much as if I knew what its Nature 


and true Subſtance are. For in truth, Men are no 


larther concern'd to Knee the nature of any IRE 


E 
chan as it relates to them, and has ſome effect on 
them. And if they know the Effects of outward 
things, and how far they are to uſe or avoid them, 
it is ſufficient. een eee 

If then ſuch Knowledge of natural things, as 
only ſhews the effects they have on us, be ſufficient 
to all the Uſes of Life, tho* we do not Know. what 
they are in themſelves; why ſhould not the like 
Repreſentation of God and his Attributes be ſuthi- 
cient for the Ends of Religion, tho? we be ighg- 


＋ * 


rant of his and their Nature? | 
Every one knows that Steddineſs, nee , 
and Order, do always proceed from Wiſdom. 
When therefore we obſerve theſe in the higheſt 
degree in all the Works of God, ſhall we not ſay 
that God is infinitely wiſe, becauſe we are igno- 
rant what that really is in it ſelf which produces 
ſuch ſtupendous Effects? rho? after all Witdom, a 
in us, be as different from what we call ſo in God, 
as Light in our Conception is different fiom the 
Motion in the Air that cauſes t. * 
'$ XVI. We all of us feel a tendency to the 
Earth, which we call Gravity; but none ever yer 
was able to give any ſatisfactory account of its 
ature ot Cauſe 3 but inaſmuch as we know that 
filling-down a Precipice will crufh us to pieces, 
the Senſe we have of this Effect of it, is ſufficient 
to make us careful to avoid ſuch a Fall. And in 
like manner, if we know that breaking God's Com- 
mands will provoke him to deſtroy us, will not 
this be ſufficlent to oblige us to Obedience, tho 
we be ignorant what it is we call Anger in him? 
IXVIII. I might go thro? all the Notices we 
have of natural Things, and ſhew that we onl 
know and diſtinguiſn them by the Effects they 
produce on our Senſes, and make you ſenſible that 
ſuch Knowledge ſufficiently ſerves the Purpoſes of 


Lite, And no Reaſon can be given why the Re- 
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s 
preſentations given us in Scripture of God and gi. 
vine Things, tho? Hey do only ſnew us the Effects 
that proceed from them, ſhould not be ſufficient 
to anſwer the Purpoſes of Religion. 
Particularly we aſcribe Fore- knowledge to 
God, «227g we are certain that he can't be ſur- 
prix d by any Event, nor be at any Joſs what he 
to do when it happens. And thereby we give 
kim all the Perfection we can, and allure our ſelves 


* 


that we cannot deceive him. 

.. After the ſame manner we aſcribe Predeſtination 
to him, and conceive him as predetermining every 
thing that comes to paſs, becauſe all his Works are 
as. ſteddy and certain, as if he had predetermin'd 
them after the ſame manner that vie len dotheirs. 

Me farther repreſent him as abſolutely free, and 

all his Actions as ariſing only from himſelf, with. 

out any other Conſideration but that of his own 

Will; becauſe we are ſure, the Obligations we 

owe to him are as great as if he acted in this wile. 
Me are as much oblig'd to magnify his free Mercy 

and Favour to us, to humble our Minds before 

him, and return our tribute of Gratitude to him, 

as if our Salyation intirely proceeded from his mere 

good Will and Pleaſure, without any thing being 
requir'd on our part in order to it. 

S XIX. Let me in che fourth Place obſerve, 

chat as we transfer the Ac: ions of our own Minds, 

our Powers, and Virtues, by analogy to God, and 

Jo of him as it he had the like ; ſo-we proceed 

the ſame way in the Repreſentations we make to 

one another of the Actions of our Minds, and aſ- 
cribe the Powers and Faculties of Bodies to the 

Tranſactions that pals in them. Thus to weigh 
things, to penetrate, to reflect, are proper Actions 
of Bodies, which we transfer to our nderſtand- 
ings, and commonly ſay, that the Mind weighs 
or penetrates things, that it reflects on it = 7 
2 uarety n 7 


120 1 
Ice 72 to embrice or reject, to retain 6 
Jet lip, are S Performances, and yet we 
aſcribe the, firſt io the Will, and the laſt to the 
due And it is, mane chat this does not 


to 9 we? to compare N in ef particulars 
and expect they ſhould. exactly anfwer, would run 


us into great Abſurdities. As for & it 
would — ridiculous co think, that weighing a thing 
in our Minds ſnould have all the Effects, and be 
accompany d with. all the ry wha that are 
obſervable, in weighing 
XX. No 2 — 5 — let us tonſider that 

i . Hatred, PE Kon ledge, and F re- 
knowledge, are properly. — or Actions of 
our Minds; and we aſcribe them to God after the 
lame manner that we do Reflection, Penetrating, 
Diſcoyering. Wan, or 'RejeQting, to our 
intellectual Actions and Faculties, .becauſe there is 
lome analogy and proportion between them. But 
then we ought to e e ivas great a 
difference between theſe, when attributed to God, 
and as they are in us, as between -weighing in a 
Balance and Thinking. in truth infinitely, greater; 
and chat we ought no moreito expect cat che one 
ſould in valh Reſpects and Circumſtances anſwer 
the other, than that Thinkin in 00S ſhould 
83 
pr d. to n obſtinat r 

| Nite * „ can W _ it ſelf, becauſe 
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| it is impoſſible that a Body, from whence the No- 
Elon is originally taken, 'ſhould "move or act on it 
ſelf? And is it not equally abſurd to argue that 
what we call Fore-knowledge in God, cannot con- 
fiſt with the Contingency or Freedom of Events, 
becauſe our Preſcience, from whence we transfer 
the Notion to the divine Underſtanding, could 
not, if it were certain? And is it not equally a ſut- 
ficient anſwer to both, when we ſay that'the Re. 
flection of Bodies, tho? in many Circumſtances it 
reſembles that Action of the Mind which we call ſo, 
yet in other Particulars they are mighty unlike? 
And tho“ the Fore-knowledge that we have in 
ſome things, reſembles what we term ſo in God, 
yet the Properties and Effects of theſe in other par- 
ticulars, are infinitely different. 
Nor can we think, that whatever is impoſſible 
in the one, muſt be like wiſe ſo in the other. TB 
impoſſible Motion ſhould be in a Body, except it 
be mov'd by another, or by ſome other external 
Agent; and it requires a Space in which it is per- 
ford, and we can meaſure it by Feet and Yards; 
but we ſhould look on him as a very weak Rea- 
ſoner, that would deny any Motion to be in the 
Mind, becauſe he could find none of thoſe there. 
And we ſhould think that we had ſufficiently an- 
ſwer'd this Objection, by telling him xhat theſe 
two Motions are of very different Natures, tho 
there be ſore ana logy and proportion between 
them. And ſhall not che ſame Anſwer fatisfy thoſe 
that argue againſt the divine Fore-knowledge, Pre- 
deſtination, "and" ether Actions attributed to God, 
becauſe many things are ſuppoſed poſſible to them, 
which are impoſſible to us. 7 850 4 
S XXI. It may be objected agaĩnſt this Doctrine 
that if it be true, all our Deſcriptions of God, and 
Diſcourſes concernimg him, will be only Figures 
and Metaphors'; that de will be only figuratively 
9 #010 ue 18 Donn HHH, out £01] ane 
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metelkal, ja, intelligent, and fore- Knowing: and 


perhaps in time, Religion and all the Myſteties 
thereof, will be loſt in mere Figures. 2 

But I anſwer, that there is great difference 
tween the analogical Repreſentations of God, and 
that which we commonly call Figurative. The 
common uſe of Figures is to repreſent things that 
ne otherwiſe very well known, in ſuch a manner 
as may magnifie or leſſen, heighten or adorn the 
Ideas we have of them. And the deſign of putting 
them in this foreign Dreſs, as we may call it, is 
to move our Paſſions, and ingage our Fancies more 
effectually than the true and naked view of them is 
apt to do, or perhaps ought. And from hence it 
too often happens, that theſe Figures are employ'd 
to deceive us, and make us think better or worſe 
of things, than they really deſerve,  _ 

But the Analogies and Similitudes that the holy 
Scriptures or our own Reaſon frame of divine 
Things, are of another nature; the uſe of them is 
to give us ſome Notion of things whereof we have 
ho direct Knowledge, and by that means lead us 
to Perception of the Nature, or at leaſt of ſome of 
the Properties and Effects of what our Underſtand- 
ings cannot directly reach, and in this Caſe to 
teach us how we are to behave our ſelves towards 
God, and what we are to do, in order to obtain a 
more perfect Knowledge of his Attributes. 

XXII. And whereas in ordinary figurative Re- 
preſentations, the thing expreſs'd by the Figure is 
commonly of much leſs moment than that towhich 
it is compar'd; in theſe Analogies the Caſe is other- 
wiſe, and the things repreſented by them, have 
much more Reality and Perfection in them, than 
the things by which we repreſent them. Thus 
weighing a thing in our Minds, is a much more 
noble and perfect Action, than examining the Gra- 
vity of a Body by Sale and Balance, which is the 

original 


1 
original Notion from whenee, it is borrow'd, and 
'Reflectipn as in our Oren ongs is much more 
conſiderable, than the rebounding, of one hard Body 
from another, which yet is the hiteral Senſe of Re. 
flection. And after the fame manner, what we cal 
Knowledge and Fore-Knowledge in God, have in. 
finitely more reality in them, and. are of greater 
moment than our Underſtanding or, Preſcience, 
from whence they are transferr d to him; and in 
truth, theſe as in Man are but faint Communica- 
tions, of the divine Perfections, which are the true 
Originals, and which our Powers and Faculties 
more Wy imitate, than a Picture does 
Man: and yet if we reaſon from them by Analogy 
and Proportion, they are ſufficient to gave us ſuch 
a Notion of God's Attributes, as will oblige us to 
fear, love, obey, and adore him. 37 

Ik we lay theſe things together, I ſuppoſe, they 
will furniſh us with ſufficient Reaſons to ſatisfy us 
why the holy Scriptures repreſent Divine things to 
us by Types and Similirudes, by Compariſons and 
Zunder and by tranferring to God the No- 
tions of ſuch Perfections as we obſerve in our ſelves, 
or other Creatures: ſince it appears that we are 
not capable ef better; that ſuch Knowledge an- 
ſwers all the Deſigns of Religion; and that when 
the Matter is duly examin'd, we hardly know any 
thing without our ſelves in a more perfect manner. 
I ſhall therefore proceed to the third and laſ 
thing I propos d, which was to ſhew the Uſes we 
ought to make of what has been ſaid, particularly 
of God's fore-knowing, and predeſtinating bi 
Elect to Holineſs and Salvation. 

$ XXII. And firſt, from the whole it appeats 
that we ought not to be ſurpriz d, when we find 
the Scriptures giving different and ſeemingly con- 
tradictofy Schemes of Divine things. K 


N 0 31 ) - £2, 0 

ſt is manifeſt that ſeveral ſuch are to be found in 
holy Writ. Thus God is frequently ſaid in Serip- 
ture, to repent and turn from the Evil that he pur- 
pos d againſt Sinners; and yet in other places we 
are told, that God is not 4 Man that be ſhould the, 
neither the Son of Man that he ſhould repent: 80 
Numb. 23. 19. Thus P/al. 18. 11. God is repre- 
ſented 2s dwelling in thick Darkneſs: He made 


Darkneſs his ferret place; bis Pavilion round about 


him, «vere dark Waters, and thick Clouds of the Sky. 
And yet 1 Tim. 6. 16. he is deſcrib'd as dwelling in 
the 3 which no Man can approach unto, whom no 


Man hath ſeen, nor can ſee: And 1 John 1. 5. God. 


ts Light, and in bim is no Darkneſs at all. Thus in 
the ſecond Commandment, God is repreſented as 
viſiting the Iniquity of the Fathers upon the Chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth Generation of them 
that hate him: and yet, Ezek. 18. 20. The Son 
ſhall not bear the Iniquity of the Father, neither fhall 
the Father bear the Iniquity of the Sen; and Ver. 4. 
The Soul that ſinneth, it ſhall die. | 


After the ſame manner, we are forbid by our 


Saviour, Matt. 6. 7. to uſe vain Repetitions as the 
Heathen do; or to think that we ſhall be heard for 
dur much ſpeaking ;, becauſe, Ver. 8. Tour Father 
knows what things ye have need of, before ye ask bim. 
And yet Luke 18. 1. we ate encourag'd always 1 


pray, and not to faint: And this is recommended 


to us by the Parable of an importunate Widow, 
who thro? her inceſſant Applications became un- 
ealy to the Judge, and by her continual Cries and 
Petitions ſo troubled him, that to procure his own 
Eaſe he did her Juſtice: Ver. 5. Becauſe this Mi- 
dos troubleth me, I will avenge ber, leſt by ber con- 
tinual coming ſhe weary me. | . 

Thus it is ſaid, Exod. 33.11. The Lord ſpake 
unto Moſes face 10 face, as a Man ſpeaketh to his 
Friend. And yet in Ver. 20. he declares _ 
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fame Moſes, Thau canſt not ſee my Face: for thee 


Hall no Man ſee me, and live. There are mult. 
tudes. of other Inſtances of the like nature, that 
ſeem to carry ſome appearance of a Contradictio! 
in tnem, but are purpoſely deſign'd to make us un- 
der ſtand, that theſe are only aſcrib'd o God by 
way of reſemblance and analogy, and to correct our 
Imaginations, that we may not miſtake them for 
perfect Repreſentations, or think that they are in 
God, in the ſame manner that the Sim litudes re. 
Preſent them, and to teach us not to ſtretch choſe 
to all Caſes, or farther than they are intended. 

.- SXXIV.. We' ought to remember, that two 
things may be very like one another in ſome te- 
ſpects, and quite contrary in others; and yet to 
argue againſt the Likeneſs in one reſpect, from the 
Contrariety in the other, is as if one ſhould diſpute 
againſt the Likeneſs. of a Picture, becauſe that is 
made of Canvas, Oil, and Colours, whereas the 
Original is Fleſh and Blood: 

Ihus in the preſent Caſe, God is repreſented as 
an abſolute Lord over his Creatures, of infinite 
Knowledge and Power, that doth all things for his 
mere Pleaſure, and is accountable to none; as one 
that will have Mercy on whom he will have Mer- 
cy, and whom he will be hardens; that foreſee, 


predeſtinates, calls, 0 juſtifies, and glorifies whom he 


will, without any regard to the Creatures. whom 
he thus deals with. This gives us a mighty No- 
tion of his Sovereignty, at once ſtops our Mouths, 
and ſilences our Objections, obliges us to an abſo- 
Jute Submiſſion, and dependance on him; and 
wichal to acknowledge the good things we Enjoy 0 
be intirely due to his pleaſure, This is plainly the 
Defign and. Effect of this terrible Repreſentation: 
and the meaning is, that we ſhould underſtand 
that God is no way oblig'd to give us an account 
of his Actions; that we are no more to _ 


A; aw. 
) _ 


| (33.0 he 
into the Reaſons of his dealing with his Creatures, 
than if he really treated them in this arbitrary Me- 
that our Salvation as intirely depends on him, and 
that we Owe it as much to his pleaſure, as if he 
had beſtow'd'it on us without any other Conſide- 
ration; but his own Will to do ſo. Thus Jam. 
1.18, Of his own Will begat be us with the Word 
of Truth, that we ſhould be à kind of Firſt-fruits of 
his Creatures. And that we might not think there 
could be any thing in our beſt Works, the pro- 
ſpect whereof could move God to ſhew kindnets to 
us, the Scriptures give us to underſtand that thoſe 
good Works are due to his Grace and Favour, 
and the Effects, not Cauſes of them. So Eph. 2. 
10. For ue are his Workmanſbip, created in Chriſt 
Feſus unto good Works, which God bath before or- 
dain'd, that we ſhould walk in them. e 
XXV. All which Repreſentations are deſign'd 
as a Scheme, to make us conceive the Obligations 
we owe to God, and how little we can contribute 
to our own Happineſs. And to make us appre- 
hend this to be his meaning, he has on other oc- 
caſions given us an account of his dealing with 
Men, not only different, but ſeemingly contra- 
dictory to this. Thus he frequently repreſents 
himſelf, as propoſing nothing for his own pleaſure 
or advantage in his Tranſactions with his Crea- 
tures, as having no other Deſign in them, but to 
do thoſe Creatures good, as earneſtly deſiring and 
proſecuting .that End only. Nay, he repreſents 
himſelf to s, as if he were as uneaſy and troubled 
when we fail'd to anſwer his Ex tions; as we 


may conceive a good, merciful, and heneficent 


Prince, that had only his Subjects Happineſs in 
view, would be, when they refus'd to join with 
him for promoting their own Intereſt. And God, 
arther Exprels his tenderneſs towards us, and 
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ow far he is from i poſing any thing; on us, lets 


'us know that he has I 
and Choice: and to convince us of his impartiality, 


eft us to our own Freedom 


_ declares that he acts as a juſt and equal Judge, 
that he hath no reſpect of Perſors, and favours 
none; but rewards and puniſhes all Men, not 
according to his own pleafure, but according to 
their delerts; and in every Nation he that fears him, 


and works Righteouſneſs, is accepted with him, Ad 
IO. 25, 1 | f 
XXVI. Whoever. is acquainted with the holy 


Scriptures, will find all theſe things plainly de- 


Iiver'd in them. Thus to ſhew us that God propoſes 


no advantages to himſelf in his Dealings wich us, 


he is deſcribed as a Perſon, wholly diſintereſted: 


Job 22. 2, 3. Can a Man de profitable unto God, 


as he that is wiſe may be profitable unto himſelf? J. 


it any pleaſure to.the Almighty that thou art righteous? 
or is it gain to bim that thou makeſt thy ways perfect? 
And Chap. 35. 6, 7. If thou finneſt, what doft thou 


againſt him? or if thy Tranſgreſſions be multiplied, 


tobat doſt thou unto bim? | If thou'be righteous, what 
giveſt thou him, or tobus receiveth be of thine hand? 
And as to his leaving us to the Iiberty of our own 


Choice, obſerve how he is repreſented, Den. 30. 


19. I call Heaven and Earth this day to record a- 
gainſt you, that I have ſet before you _ and Death, 
Bleſſne and Curſing ; therefore chooſe Life. 


And as to. his earneſt Concern for our Salva- 


tion, he orders the Prophet Ezekiel to deliver this 


- 


— 
. 


Meſſage from hin: Chap. 33.11. Say unto then, 
As 1 live, faith the Lord Ged, I hade d pleaſure in 
the death of the Witked, but that ibe Wieted turn 
from bis way and live. Turn ye, turn ye from your 
And Hoſea 11. 8. How Hall I give thee up, E- 
Þhraim?? How /hall'T deliver thee, Iſrael? How bal 
52 thee as Admah? Tow ſhall L ſet thee * Ze- 
e 25 im; 


evil ways ; and toby will ye die, O Houſe of 1{rael? 
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boimꝰ © Mine Heart is turned within me, my Re» 


pentings are kindled together, 


Every one may ſee how diflant this view of God, 
and of his Dealings with his Creatures, is from the 
former; and yet if we conſider it as a Scheme 
fram'd to make us conceive how graciouſly, mer- 
cifully, and juſtly God treats us, notwithftanding 
the ſupreme and abſolute Dominion he has over us, 
there will be no inconſiſtency between the twa. 
You ſee here, that tho the Creatures be in his hand, 
as Clay in the Potter's,, of which he may make 
Veſſels of Honour or Diſbonour, without any injury, 
or being accountable; yet he uſes that Power, 
with all the paſſionate Love and Concern that Pa- 
rents ſhew towards their Children: 2nd therefore we 
are to conceive of him as having all the rendernefs 
of Affection, that Parents feel in their Heart to- 
wards their young ones; and that if he had been 
ſo affected, he could not (conſidering our Circum- 
ſtances) have gone farther than he has done to {ave 
vs; that our Deſtruction is as intirely due to our 
ſelves, as if we were out of God's Power, and ab- 
ſolutely in the hand of our on counſel. 

XXVII. If we take theſe as Schemes deſign'd 
to give us different Views of God, and his Tran- 
factions with Men, in order to oblige us to diſtinct 
Duties which we owe him, and ſtreteh them no 
farther, they are very reconcilable: And to go 
about to claſh the one againſt the other, and argue, 
as many do, that if the one be true, the other can- 
not, is full as abſurd as to object againſt that Ax- 
ticle of our Belief, that Chriſt ſits on the right hand 
of God, becauſe Scripture in other places, and 
plain Reaſon aſſures us, that God h.th neither 
zee ff oft cotire nag 

And'whilft a thing may in one reſpect be like 
another, and in other reſpects be like the contra- 
ry; and lulſt we know: that thing only by reſem- 
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blance, ſihihitude, or proportion; we ought not 
to be ſurpriz d, that the Repreſentations are con- 
trary, and taken from things that ſeem irreconcila- 
ble, or that the different Views of the ſame thing 
ſhould give occaſion to different, nay contrary 
Schemes. Ot 5 3b 5 be 

$ XX 'VIII. We ought farther to conſider, that 
theſe are not ſo much deſign'd to. give us Notions 
of God as he is in himſelf, as to make us ſenſible 
of our Duty to him, and to oblige us to pertorm it. 
As for Example, when the Scriptures repreſent 
God as an ab'olute Lord, that haz his Creatures in- 
tirely in his Power, and treats them according to 
his pleaſure; as one that is not oblig'd to =; Fo 
their Advantage at all, or any thing but his own 
Will; that may elect one to eternal Salvation, and 
Paſs over another, or condemn him to eternal Mi- 
lery, without any other reaſon: but becauſe he will 
do fo: When we read this, I fay; in the holy 
Seriptures, we ought not to diſpute whether God 
really acts thus or no, or how it will ſuit with 
His other Attributes of Wiſdom and Juſſice to do 
ſo; but the uſe we ought to make of it, is to call 
to mind what Duty and Submiſſion we/ought to 
pay to one who may thus deal with us if he pleaſe, 
-and what Gratitude we ought to return him, for 
clecting and decreeing us to Salvation, when he 
lay under no manner of Obligation to vouchſafe us 
at Favour 7 eee or | þ 
Again, when we find him repreſented as a gra- 
cious and merciful Father, that treats us as Chil- 
dren, that is follicitous for our welfare, that would 
not our Death or Deſtruction; that has done all 
things for our eternal Happineſs, which could be 
done without violating the Laws of our Creation, 
and putting a force upon our Natures. ; that has 
| cd us Free-Will, that we might be capable of 
Rewards at his hands, and have the pleaſure of 
dhe 0 chooſing 
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chooſing for our ſelves; which only can make us 
happy, and like unto himſelf in the moſt noble 
Operations of which a Being is capable: that has 
iven us all the Invitations and Encouragements to 
chooſe well, that Mercy could prompt him to, or 
that the Juſtice which is due to himſelf and Crea-, 
tures would allow ; and that never puniſhes us, but 
when the Neceſſity and Support of his Government 
requires he ſnould: When we hear theſe things, 
ve are not ſo much to inquire whether this Repre- 
ſentation exactly ſuits with what really paſſes in 
his Mind, as how we ought to behave our ſelves in 
ſuch a Caſe towards him that has dealt ſo gracioully, 
with us . d EK A ah 
XXIX. And tho' theſe Repreſentations be but 
Deſcriptions fitted to our Capacities, thro' God's 
great Condeſcenſion towards us; yet it is certain, 
that there is as much Mercy, Tenderneſs, and 
juſtice in the Conduct of God, as this Scheme re- 
preſents: And on the other hand, that we owe as 
much Fear, Submiſſion, and Gratitude to him, 
as if the firſt were the Method he took with us. 
We make no ſcruple to acknowledge, that Love 
and Hatred, Mercy and Anger, with other Paſ- 
lions, are aſcrib'd to God; not that they are in 
him, as we conceive them, but to teach us how 
we are to behave aur ſelves toward him, and what 
Treatment we may expect at his hands. And if ſo, 
why ſhould we make any difficulty to think that 
Fire-knowledge, + Purpoſes, Elections, and Decrees 
are attributed to him, after the ſame way, and to 
the ſame intent?! Lai hawk n 
XXX. The ſecond Uſe that I ſhall make of 
vis Doctrine, is to put you in mind, how cautius 
ve ought to be in our Reaſonings and Dequctions 
concerning things, of whoſe nature we are not fully, 
appriz d. Tis true, that in Matters we fully 
comprehend, all is clear and eaſy to us, and we, 
AA C 3 readily 


( 


readily perceive the Connection and Conſiſtency 


of all the Parts: but it is not ſo in things to which 
we are in a great meaſure ſtrangers, and af which 
we have only an imperfect and partial view ; for 
in theſe we are very apt to fanſy Contradictions, 
and to think the accounts we receive of them 
abſurd. . ' 1 
The truth of this is manifeſt from innumerable 
Inſtances; as for example, from the Opinion of 
the Anti podes, whilft the matter was imperfectly 
known: How many Objections were made againſt 
it? How many thought they had prov'd to a De- 
monſtration the Impoſſibility and Contradiction of 
the thing? And how far did they prevail with the 
generality of the World to believe them? And 
yet how weak, and in truth fooliſh, do all their 
Arguments appear to Men that know, and by ex. 
perience underitand the matter ? | 
Others will ſay the ſame concerning the Motion 
of the Earth, notwithſtanding the great Canfidence 
with which many have undertaken to demonſtrate 
it to be impoſſible 3 the reafon of which is only the 
imperfect Knowledge we haye of the thing: And 
as our underſtanding of it is more and more en- 
larg'd and clear'd, the Contradictions vaniſh. 
Ought we not then to think all the Contradicti- 


ons we fancy between the Fore-knowledge of God and 


Contingency of Events, between Predeſtination and 
Free-Will, to be the Effects of our Ignorance and 
partial Knowledge? May it not be in this, as in 
the Matter of the Antipodes, and Motion of the 
Earth? May not the Inconſiſtencies that we find in 
the one, be as ill- grounded as thoſe that have been 


urg' d againſt che others ? And have we not reaſon 


to ſuſpect, nay believe that this to be the Caſe ; ſince 


we are ſure that we know much leſs of God and his 
Attributes, than of the Earth and heavenly Mo- 
tions. l eis 160 #54 | FIRST: i 
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I XXXI. Even in the Sciences that are moſt 
common and certain, there are ſome things, which 
amongſt choſe that are unacquainted with ſuch 
Matters, would paſs for Contradictions. As for 
example, let us ſuppoſe one ſhoyld happen to men- 
tion Negative Quantities among Perſons ſtrangers 
to the Mathematicks; and being aſk'd what is 
meant by thoſe Words, ſhould anſwer, That he 
underſtands by them Quantities that are conceived 
to be leſs than Nothing; and that one of their Pro- 
perties is that being multiply'd by a Number lefs 
than Nothing, the Product may be a Magnitude 
greater than any aſſign'd. This might juſtly ap- 
pear a Riddle, and full of Contradictions, and per- 
haps will do ſo to a great part of my Auditors. 
Something leſs than Nothing, in appearance is a Con- 
tradiction; a Number leſs than Nothing, has the 
ſame face: That theſe ſhould be multipliable on 
one another, ſounds very oddly; and that the Pro- 
duct of leſs than Nothing upon leſs than Nething, 
ſhould be poſitive, and greater than any aſſign'd 
Quantity, ſeems inconceivable. And yet if the 
moſt ignorant will but have patience, and apply 
themlelves for Inſtruction to the ſkilful in theſe 
Matters, they will ſoon find all the ſeeming Con- 
tradictions vaniſh, and that the Aſſertions are not 
only certain, but plain and eaſy Truths, that may 
be conceiv d without any great difficulty. N 

Ought we not then to ſuſpect our own Igno- 
rance, when we fancy Contradictions in the De- 
{criptions given us of the Myſteries of our Faith 
and Religion? And ought we not to wait with Pa- 
tience, till we come to Heaven, the proper School 
where theſe things are te learned? And in the 
mean time, acquieſce in that Light the holy Spi- 
rit has given us in the Scriptures; which, as I have 
cum e 1 bonn to 140 ates: 
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_, I XXXII. The third uſe J ſhall make of this 
Doctrine, is to teach us what anſwer we are to give 
that Argument that has ſo puzzled Mankind, and 
done fo much miſchief in the World. It runs thus: 
If God foreſee or predeſtinate that I ſhall be ſa- 
« ved, I ſhall infallibly be ſo; and if he foreſee 
© or have predeſtinated that I ſhall be damned, it 

Ir & jg unavoidable. And therefore it is no matter 

R <« what I do, or how I behave myſelf in this Lite.“ 
Many Anſwers have been given to this, which! 
ſhall not at preſent examine: I ſhall only add, that 
if God's Fore-knowledge were exactly conformable 

do ours, the conſequence would ſeem julY 3 but in- 
aſmuch as they are of as different a nature as any 

two Faculties of our Souls, it doth not follow (be- 
cauſe our foreſight of Events, if we ſuppoſe it in- 

f fallible, muſt preſuppoſe a Neceflity in them) that 

| therefore the divine Preſcience muſt require the 

| fame Neceſſity in order to its being certam. It is 
| true, we call God's Fore-knowledge and our own by 
| the ſame Name; bur this is not from any real. 
likeneſs in the nature of the Faculties, but from 
ſome proportion obſervable in the Effects of them: 

Both having this advantage, that they prevent any 

ſurprize on the Perſon endow'd with them. 

Nom as it is true, that no Contingency or Free- 

dom in the Creatures, can any way deceive or ſur- 

prize God, put him to a Joſs, or oblige him to al- 
ql. ter his Meaſures : So on the other hand it is like- 

-wiſe true, that the divine Preſcience doth not hin- 

der Freedom; and a thing may either be or not 

1 be, notwithſtanding that Foreſight of it which we 

| aſcribe to God. When therefore it is alledged, that 

il if God foreſees I ſhall be ſaved, my Salvation is in- 

9 fallible, this doth not follow; becauſe the Fore- 

knowledge of God is not like Man's, which requires 

Neceſſity in the Event, in order to its being cer- 

tain, but of another Nature conſiſtent with Con- 
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tingeney: And our inability to comprehend this 
ariſes from our ignorance of the true Nature of 
| what we call Fore-knowledge in God. And it is 
as impoſſible we ſhould: comprehend the Power 
thereof, or the Manner of its Opetation, as that 
the Eye ſnauld ſee a Sound, or the Ear hear Light 


and Colours. | # 
Only of this we are ſure, that in this it differs 


from ours, that it may conſiſt either with the being 


or not being of what is ſaid to be foreſeen or pre- 
deſtinated. Thus St. Paul was a :choſen | Veſlel, 
and he reckons himſelf in the number of the pre- 
deſtinated, Epbeſ. 1. 5. Having predeſtinated us to 
the adoption of Children by Jeſus Chriſt to himſelf. 
And yet he ſuppoſes it poſſible for him to miſs of 
Salvation: And therefore he look'd on himſelf as 
oblig'd to uſe Mortification, and exerciſe all other 
Graces, in order to make his Calling and Election 
{ure 3 leſt, as he tells us, 1 Cor. 9. 27. That by 
any means when I have preacb'd to others, - I my ſelf 
/2ould be a Caſt-away, or a Reprobate, as the word 
is tranſlated in other places. : 
 $XXXIII. The fourth uſe I ſhall make of this 
Doctrine, is to enable us to diſcover what Judg- 
ment we are to paſs on thoſe that have manag'd 
this Controverſy: And for mine own part I muſt 
profeſs, ' that they ſeem to me to have taken Sha- 
dows for Subſtances, Reſemblances for the Things 
they, repreſent; and by confounding theſe, have 
embroiPd themſelves and Readers in-inextricable 
Difculties. N | | 
Whoever will look into the Books writ on either 
lide, will find this to be true: But becauſe that is 
a Task too difficult for the generality of Men, 
let them conſider the two Schemes of the Pre- 
deſtinarians and Free-Millers, in the preſent Biſhop 
of Sarum's Expoſition of the X VIIth Article of our 
Church; where they will (as I think) find the O- 
Ko a a Db pinions 
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pinions of both Parties briefly, fully, and fairly 
repreſented, and withal perceive this Error runs 
As for example, the great Foundation of the 
one Scheme is, that God acts for himſelf and his 
Glory, and therefore he can only conſider the Ma- 
nifeſtation of his own Attributes and Pertections in 
every Action; and hence they conclude that he 
muſt only damn or fave Men, as his doing of 
one or other may moſt promote his Glory. 
But here it 4s manifeſt that they who reaſon thus 
are of opinion, that the deſire of Glory doth real- 
ly move-the Will of God ; whereas Glory, and 
the Deſire of it, are only aſcrib'd to God in an 
analogical Senſe, after the ſame manner as Hands 
and Feet, Love and Hatred are: And when God 
is {aid to do all things for his own Glory, it is not 
meant that the Deſire of Glory is the real End of 
his Actions, but that he has order'd all things in 
ſuch an excellent Method, that if he had deſign'd 
them for no other End, they could not have ſet it 
forth more effectually. Now to make this figura- 
tive Expreſſion the Foundation of ſo many harſh 
Concluſions, and the Occaſion of ſo many Con- 
entions and Diviſions in the Church, ſeems to me 
the ſame kind of Miſtake, that the Church of 
"Rome commits in taking the words of | Scripture, 
This is my Body, literally; from whence ſo many 
Abſurdit ies and Contradictions to our Senſes and 
Reaſon are inferr' c. | 
$ XXXIV. Secondly, If you look diligently into 
theſe Schemes, you will find a great part of the 
Diſpute ariſes on this Queſtion, What is firſt or 
ſecond in the Mind of God? whether he firſt fore. 
Fees and then deter mines, or firſt determines, and 
by virtue of that foreſees? This ion ſeems the 
more ſtrange, becauſe both Parties ate agteed, 
that chere is neither firſt nor laſt in the Divine Un- 
0 "I 8 derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, but all is one ſingle Act in him, and 
continues the ſame from all Ezernity, - What then 
can be the meaning of the Diſpute? Sure it can be 
no more than this, whether it be more honourable 
for God, that we ſhould conceive him as acting 
this way or that, ſince it is confeſ'd that neither 
reaches what really paſſes in his Mind. So that the 
Queſtion is not concerning the Operations of God 
as they are in themſelves, but concerning our way 
of conceiving them, whether it be more for h's 
Honour to repreſent them according to the firſt or 
ſecond Scheme: And certainly the right Method 
is to uſe both on occaſion, ſo far as they may help 
us to conceive honourably of the divine Majeſty; 
and to deal ingenuouſly with the World, and tell 
them, that where theſe Schemes have nat that 
effect, or where thro? our ſtretching them too far, 
they induce us to entertain diſhonourable Thoughts 
of him, or encourage Diſobedience, they are not 
applicable to him. In ſhort, that God is as abſo- 
lute as the firſt repreſents him, and Man as free as 
the laſt would have him to be; and that theſe dif- 
fcrent and ſeemingly contradictory Schemes are 
brought in to ſupply the Defects of one another. 
$ XXXV. And therefore, Thirdly, The Mana- 
gers of this Controverſy ought to have look d on 
theſe different Schemes as chiefly deſign*d to incul- 
cate ſome Duties to us; and to have preſy'd them 
no farther than as they tended to move and oblige 
us to perform thoſe Duties. But they, on the con- 
trary, have ftrerch'd theſe Repreſentations beyond 
the Scripture's delign, and ſet them up in oppoſi- 
tion to one another; and have endeavour'd to per- 


ſuade the World that they are inconſiſtent: inſo- 
much that ſome, to eſtabliſn Contingency and 
Free-Will, have denyd God's Preſcience; and 
others, to ſet up Predeſtination, have brought in 


And 
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a fatal neceſſity of all Exe. 
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And not content therewith, they have accus'd 
one another of Impiety and Blaſphemy, and mu- 
tually charg'd each the other's Opinion with all the 
abſurd Conſequences they fancy d were deducible 
from it. Thus the Maintainers ot Free- Will charge 
che Predeſtinarians as guilty of aſcribing Injuſtice, 
Tyranny, and Cruelty to God, as making him 
the Author of all che Sin and Miſery that is in the 
World: And on the other hand, the Aſſerters of 
Predeſtination have accus'd the others, as deſtroy- 
ing the Independency and Dominion of God, and 
ſubjecting him to the Will and Humours of his 
Creatures. And if either of the Schemes were to 
be taken literally and properly the Maintainers of 
them would find difficulty enough to rid them- 
ſelves of the Conſequences charg*d on them: But 
if we take them only as analogical Repreſentations, 
as I have explain'd them, there will be ro ground 
or reaſon for theſe Inferences. 

.SXXXVLI. And it were to be wiſh'd, that thoſe 
who make them would conſider, that if they 


would proſecute the ſame Method in treating the 


other Repreſentations that the Scriptures give us 
of God's Attributes and Operations, no leſs Ab- 
ſurdities would follow: As for example, when 
God is ſaid to be merciful, loving, and pitiful, all- 
ſeeing, jealous, patient, or angry ; if theſe were 
taken literally, and underſtood the fame way as 
we find them in us, what abſurd and intolerable 
Conſequences would follow; and how diſhonour- 
able muſt they be ſuppos'd to think of God, who 
aſcribe ſuch Paſſions to him? Let no body 1s 
ſhock'd at them, becauſe they underſtand them in 
an analogical Senſe. And if they would but allow 
Predeſtination, Election, Deerees, Purpoſes, and 
Fore· knowledge, to belong to God. with the fame 
difference, they would no more think themſelves 
oblig d to charge thoſe that aſcribe them to wn 
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with, Blaſphemy in the one Caſe, than in che 


other. „ Derr 9 
'Tis therefore incumbent, on us to forbear all 


ſuch Deductions, and we ſhould endeavour to re- 


concile theſe ſeveral Repreſentations together, by 
teaching the People, that God's Knowledge is of 
anothef Nature than ours; and that tho“ we can- 
not, in our way of chinking, certainly foreſee what 
is free and contingent, yet God may do it by that 


Power which anſwers to Preſcience in him, or ra- 


ther in truth, ſupplies the place of it. Nor is it 
any wonder that we cannot conceive: how this is 
done, ſince we have no direct or proper Notion of 
God's Knowledge; nor can we ever in this Liſe ex- 
pect to comprehend it, any more than a Man who 
never ſaw can cxpect to diſcern the Shape and Fi- 
gure of Bodies at a diſtance, whilſt he continues 

XXXVII. The fifth uſe we are to make of 
what has been ſaid, is to teach us how we are to 
behave ourſelves in a Church, where either of theſe 
Schemes is ſettled and taught as a Doctrine: and 
here I think the Reſolution is eaſy. We ought to 
be quiet, and not unſeaſonably to diſturb the Peace 
of che Church; much leſs ſhould we endeavour to 
expoſe what ſhe profeſſes, by alledging Abſurdities 
and Inconſiſtencies in it. On the contrary, we are 
oblig'd to take pains, to ſhew that the pretended 
Conſequences do not follow, as in ck they do 
not; and to diſcourage all that make them, as 


Enemies of Peace, and falſe Accuſers of their 


Brethren, by charging them with Conſequences 
they diſown, and that have no other Foundation 
but the Maker's Ignoran ce. 

For in truth, as has been. already  ſhew'd, if 


ſuch Inferences be allow'd, hardly any one Attri- 


bur or Operation of God, a de ge In Scip 
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is obfetvable,/ that by the ſame way of reaſon. 
ing, and. by the ſame fort of Arguments, by 
which ſome endeavour to deſtroy the divine Pref. 
Cience, and render his Decrees odious, Cotta long 
Ago in Cicero attack'd the other Attributes, and 
undertook to prove, that God can neither have 
Reaſon nor Underſtanding, Wiſdom nor Prudence, 
nor any other Virtue. And if we underſtand theſe 
literally and Ir ſo as to ſignify the ſame 
when apply'd to God and to Men, it will not be 
eafy to anſwer his Arguments: but if we conceive 
them to be aſeribꝰd to him by Proportion and Ana- 
logy, chat is, if we mean no more when we apply 
cmhem to God, than that he has fome Powers and 
Faculties, tho not of the ſame nature, which art 
aralogous to theſe, and which yield him all the 
Advantages- which theſe could give him if he had 
them, enabling him to produce all the good Ef. 
fects which we ſee conſequent to them, when in the 
greateſt Perfection; then the Arguments uſed by 
* Coſta againſt them have no manner of force: 
ſince we do not plead for fuch an Underſtanding, 
Reaſon, Juſtice, and Virtue, as he objects againſt, 
for more valuable Perſections that are more 
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7 Qualem autem Deum intelligere nos poſſumus nulla vir- 
tute præditum? Qaid enim? prudentiamne Deo tribuemus ? 
Qu conſtat ex. ſcieftia rerum bonarum & malarum, &, nec 

zonarum nec malarum? Cui mali nihil eſt, nec eſſe poteſt, 
quid utc opus eſt delectu bonorum & malorum? Quid autem 
vatioue ? quid inte llĩgentia? quibus utimur ad eam, ut apertis 
abſcura aſſequamur. At obſcurum Deo nihil poteſt eſſe, nam 

uſtitia quæ ſuum 'cuique diſtribuit, quid pertinet ad Deos 

omi num enim ſocietas, & communitas, ut vos dicitis, Juſti- 
tiam, procreavit; temperantia autem conſtat ex prætermitten- 
dis voluptatibus curports: cui ſi locus in cetlo eff, eſt etiam vo- 
liptatibus,, Nam fortis Deus intelligi qui poteſt? in dolore, 
an jn labore, an: iu periculo? quorum Deum nihil attingit. 
Nee ratione ij irur_utentem, nec virtute ulla præditum Deum 
inte fligere q poffumus ? Cie. de Nut. Deor, Scct. 15. Ed. won 
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man equivalent, and in truth infinirely ſape-ior to 
them, tho? call'd by the fame Names; becauſe we 
do not know what they are in themſelves, but only 
ſe their Effects in the World, which are ſuch as 
might be expected: from the moſt conſummate 
Reaſon,  Underſtandingy and Virtuee- 

And after the fame manner, when perverſe Men 
reaſon” againſt the Prefcience, Predeſtination, and 
the Decrees'of God, 1 — like abſurd 
Conſequences, as C againſt the poſſi bili 
of his — — and Ubud 
ing, Sc. our Anſwer is the ſume as before men 


tion'd; If theſe: be ſupposd the very ſame in all 


reſpects when attributed: to God, as we find them 


in ourſelves there would he ſome colour; from 


the Abſurdixied that would fellow, to deny that 


they belong to Gedi bur when we only" aſcribe 
them to him by analogy, and mean no more tan 
that there are ſome” things anſwerable to- them, 
from whence, as Principles, the divine Operations 
proceed, it is plain, that all ſuch Argument not 
only loſe their force, but are abſolutely imperti- 
nent. £55 I | 

It is therefore ſufficient for the Miniſters of the 
Church to ſhew that the eſtabliſhed Doctrine is a- 
greeable to Scripture, and teach their People what 
uſe ought to be made of it, and to caution them 
againſt the Abuſe; which if they do with Pru- 
dence, they will avoid Contentions and Diviſions, 


and prevent the Miſchiefs which are apt to follow 


the miſtaken Repreſentations of it. | 
$FXXX VII, This is the Method taken by our 
Church in her X VIlth Article, where we are taught, 
that Predeſtination to Life is the everlaſting Purpoſe 
of God, whereby before the Foundations of the World 
were laid, he hath conſtantly decreed by: bis Counſel, 
ſecret to us, to deliver from Curſe and Damnation 
thoſe whom he | bath choſen in Chriſt out of Man- 
kind, 
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(9 
kind; and to bring them by Chriſt to ederlaſting Sal. 
vation. And that the godly Gonfider ation if 
Predeſtination, and our Eletlion in Cbriſt, is full of 
feveetz | pleaſant, and unſpeakable Comfort 10 god), 
Perſons; — as well becauſe it doth greatly eſta. 
bliſh their Faith of eternal Salvation, to be enjoy 
thro* Chriſt, as becauſe it doth fervently kindle their 
Love toward God. And yet we muſt receive God's 
Promiſes, as they be generally ſet forth to us in holy 
Scripture. Here you ſee the two Schemes join'd 
together: And we are allow'd all the Comfort that 
the Conſideration of our being predeſtinated can 
afford us ; and at the ſame time we ate given to 
underſtand that the Promiſes of God are generally 
conditional; and that notwithſtanding our belief 
of Predeſtination, we can have no hope of obtain- 
ing the benefit of them, but by fulfilling the Con- 
ditions. And I hope I have explainꝰd them in ſuch 
a way, as ſhews them to be conſiſtent in themſelves, 
and of great uſe towards making us holy here, and 
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Ver. 16, 1 

And the Lord God commardid the Man, ſaying, of every 

Tree of the Garden thou mayeſt freely eas: f 

F 3199 and Bol {hol 

ſhalt not eat of ut: For in the Day that tho eateſt 
thereof, thou halt Jurcly die... 156 


0 * 


NAI 11139 
Aily Experience ſhews us that there is much 
[) Ignorance, Folly and Miſery amongſt Menz 
— that we have a proſpect of) theſe as ſoon as 
we begin to think; and that nothing more im- 
bitters Life than that: View. The Beaſts are ſick, 
and want and die as well as Men; but yet are not 
ſo miſerable,” becauſe they ſee nd farther than the 
preſent, and therefore are not tormented with the 
remembrance of what is paſt; or the fear of what 
is to come. Whereas Men are appriz d that Pains 
and Diſeaſes, Diſappointments and Death are be- 
fore them, and have not the like certainty of one 
ſingle Act of Pleaſure to ballance the diſmal Con- 
ſideration. This ſhould make us ſenſible that we 
are not in the State in which Nature placed uss 
lince a Good God can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 
made a Creature with leſs. Views of Happineſs 
than of Miſery. From whence we may conclude 
that our preſent Eſtate is not that wherein God eres 
ated us, but that we are ſome way or ether fallen 
from it. The Text gives us the oc ſion of that 
Fall, and there. is no other Accquns, to be, given of 
dur preſent; Condition; but what We receive here 
from the Holy Scriptures. ; for altho” all conſider- Th 
ing Men have ſeen and bemoan d our Miſery, yet 
oe could eren feng any. other rational aue is 
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Fection therefore to which Creatures can pretend, 


Dh 


for it, or give any tolerable Reaſon how It cam 
to be ſo. — — 

*Tis ſurely of great moment to us to be acquaint 
ed with it, becauſe it is one Step to the Cure to 
diſcover the Diſeaſe. Tis a Subject not commonly 
handled and requires Attention in You, as well as 
Diligence and Care ih Me to inform you in_the 
followi 1 8 Particulars. 
: f che State and Circumſtances of Man, 
Why this Command in the Text was given. 

2dly, The Command itſelf forbidding Adam to cat 
We the” Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

de How en was Khon to break chis Com. 
Ei, "Ways The Conſequences of this Diſobedience 


"As to che State and Circditances of Man when 
this Command was given. 


dat kr i aide, char hr ds then, imatiodincc) 


created and being Juſt come out of the hands of 
God, he was in a ſtate proper to his Nature, pure 
and innocent, without any Stain or Corruption. 
He had no Law hut that of his Mind, or what he 
received by immediate Revelation from God ; not 
any defect, but chat which is uttavoidably. incident 
to everything created, which may be perfect in 


its kind, but cannot be 32 o; that being 


proper to Cod. For to ſay a was created 1s 
do confeſs thar it depends i Willand Power of 
him chat made it; and therefore it. cannot be {clt- 
ſufſi tient bur needs the continual ſupport of is 
Creator, and the aſſiſtance of ſuch of — 5 
Creatures as God has been pleas'd to a 

neceſſary helpers for ĩts (ſubſiſtence. All he Pet 


5s*to-anſwer the deſign for which they were created. 


This is that Gobdneſs God ſaw in them, This ur- 


Soubtecly Man had, and in 98 


to which God has ap 


651) 


wood. If therefore God did not deſign that Man 


ſhould be ſelf-ſufficient, but have a Communion 
with the bodies that are about him, and as a por- 
tion of the Univerſe depend on their Aſſiſtance and 


Influence as to his Material part; it will be no Im- 


rfection in him that he owes his Food to the 
Farth, his Warmth to the Sun, and his Breath to 


the Air. For ſince God has made all theſe. neceſ- 


ſary to his Subſiſtance, he anſwers the deſign of 


Providence, whilſt he uſes them to che purpolee, 
pointed them. 

2dly, We muſt remember that if Man's Un- 

derſtanding at firſt was never ſo clear, and his ſen- 

ſes and faculties never ſo ſtrong, yet having made 


no Obſervations, and being abſolutely withour Ex- 


perience, he could know no more of any thing, 


than what was revealed by God to him. And 


there was no neceſſity that ſhould reveal more 
Knowledge to him than was at preſent to be uſed 
by him. You may obſerve in the 19th, Verſe of 
this Chapter, that our of the Ground ibe Lord God 
forn'd every Beaſt of the Field, and every Fowl of 
the Air, and brought them to Adam, to ſee what he 
would call them, and whatſorver Adam - called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof. This 
was the way by which God taught him Language, 
and you ſee ,it went no farther than the Names of 
the Beaſts of the Earth, and Fowls of the Air a- 
mongſt whom he lived, and over FR he Ware 
exerciſe Dominion. 

Nor was it any pes in the firſt Man, 

that he was ignorant of the nature of things, if 
we 1 that he had a certain way to comę to 
that Knowledge; when he had octaſion for it. For 
the deſign of Knowledge is not to amuſe us or fill 
our heads with Notions, but to ſerve and direct us 
in the Affairs of Life. Tis only this ſort of Know- 
delge chat e And he that Has _ 

2 p 


(52) 
of it and beſt applies it, is to be accounted moſt 
wiſe. If therefore Adam had a certain way of 
knowing the nature of every Thing, when he was 
to employ that Knowledge; tho? he was actually 
without it, yet he was in a better State than any of 
his Poſterity, who have made many Obſervations 
and are furniſh'd with many actual Notions, but 
have no certain way of coming to ſuch Knowledge 
as upon every Occaſion is neceſſary for their Di- 
red won! ma E $91 | 
3dly, Therefore we muſt conceive that Adan 
was under the immediate Conduct and direction of 
God, and was not to judge for himſelf, but was to 
leave himſelf entirely to be guided and directed by 
his Maker. You ſee he was not left to determine 
for himſelf what he ſhould eat: But God by Re- 
velation affign'd him his Food and provided it for 
bim. So Ch. 1. v. 29. Aud God ſaid; Behold 1 
Have given you every herb bearing ſced which is upon 
the face of all the! Earth, And every Tree in which 
is the fruit of a Tree yielding ſeed; to you it ſhall be 
for Meat. And in the Text, of every Tree in the 
Garden thou mayſt freely eat. This ſeems added, 
becauſe theſe Trees of Paradiſe were not planted 
when God made the Revelation of the iſt Chapter, 
And therefore it might be doubted whether they 
were intended for the Food of Man, or given him 
by the former Revelation, if God had not exprefly 
dee lared itt. %%% hits et e eee 5 
| Now if Man was not to feed himſelf before he 
j nad God's Direction for it, which ſaved him the 
\11 trouble and hazard of finding out by Trials what 
[| was fit for him; It is reaſonable to believe that in 
| | every Affair of Life he was to depend on the lame 


| 
8, Direction; that he was not to aſſume to himſelf that 
it Knowledge of Good and Evil, that is, of what 
[i as profitable or hurtful to him, but entirely co 
| depend on God for the Determination thereof. pu 
9 | 2 0 W 
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(53 ) | 
whilſt he did ſo, he could never know Evil, be- 
cauſe God would always direct him to what was 
Good, and to that only. | 
is ta be conſider'd that Man by his Conſtitu- 
tion was Mortal, and ſubject to the Impreſſions of 
the Bodies that ſurrounded him; for being gom- 

ſed of the Elements as to his material Part, in 
which he reſembled other living Creatures, thoſe 
might be ſeparated and diſſolv'd, and the Separa- 
tion of the Parts of our Body infers Death. And 
therefore Man in his natural Compoſition was ſub- 
jet to it; but yet was capable of Immortality, to 
which he. could not be intitPd but from a ſuperna- 
tural Principle, and the peculiar Care of God. 
For it was impoſſible that a Man's Underſtanding 
how great ſoever ſhould be ſo perfect as to enable 


kim of himſelf to know and avoid all thoſe things 


that might occaſion a Decay and Diſſolution of his 
Body. Only God's Knowledge could reach this; 
and therefore it is manifeſt he muſt depend on 
that; and on all occaſions have recourſe to it, if he 
expetted to continue, Immortal, | | 
Nor 4thly; Was his being oblig'd to ſuch de- 
pendance to be look*d on as-a Defect, but rather 
a moſt ſignal Favour. I obſerv'd before, that he 
depended on the Air for Breath, on the Sun for 
Warmth; and on the Earth for Food; And yet 
none of theſe could. be reckon'd- an Imperfection: 
How much leſs could his Dependance on his Crea- 
tor for the inlightning and informing his Under- 
ſtanding for the Diſcovery of what was Good and 
Evil, either in his Moral or Natural Actions, be 
look'd on as derogatary tq his Nature. On the 
contrary nothing could be a greater Honour to 
him, than that God ſhould. youchſafe to become 
his Guide 3 nothing could be a greater Security ar 


Advantage. This muſt and only could take away 


all Doubt and Solicitouſneſs out of his Mind and 


tender him perfectly eaſy; and ſecure, By W 
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had the Benefit of all Knowledge, and was freed 


from the trouble of acquiring it. 


- 


is true that we now have an unmeaſurable 


Thirſt of improving our Underſtanding and pe- 
netrating into the Nature of Things, we reckon a 
great part of our Happineſs to conſiſt in it, and 
value our ſelves on it; but we are not to imagine 
that it was ſo from the beginning. The reaſon of 
our Eagerneſs for Knowledge now ariſes from our 
depending on our own Conduct. Hence on all 
occaſions we find great Uſe for it, and having no- 


thing elle to truſt to, that can lead us thro? the Dif- 


ficulties of Life, we endeavour to know as much as 
we can, and are glad when we can attain to any new 
Notion ; becauſe we find ourſelves often at a loſsand 
can't tell how ſoon it may be uſeful to us. But 
whilſt Man was not to judge for himſelf, whilft he 
depended on the Omniſciency of God to direct 
tim, he had no ſuch occaſion for knowing the 
Nature of Things, nor need be much concern'd 
about them. For to what purpoſe ſhould Adan 
have deſired to acquire Knowledge, when he could 
have recourſe to the infinite Wiſdom of God on all 
occaſions to inform and guide him. Whilſt Chil- 
dren are ſupply*d: by their Parents, can call for 
any thing they want, they are little covetous of 


Money, and can hardly ve prevail'd with to ap 


ply their Heads to the Methods of acquiring it; 
nor are they fond of it when they have it: But a 
Stock being once put into their Hands, and they 
finding that they muſt want, if they do not pro- 
vide and manage induſtriouſly, They do by degrees 
grow Thirſty of Gain and Parſimonious; lay _ 
jects and eagerly purſue the means of enriching 


themſelves. We may conceive it was thus wit 


Man in his Innecency; And that he was little ſo- 
heirous about acquiring Knowledge, whilſt he 
could recur ta the inexhauſtible' Stock of God his 
Parent, and be ſupply'd n 


65399 
tion from. thence on all Occaſions. But when by 
Sin he cut himſelf off from that, and became his own 
Maſter to judge what was good and evil for him- 
ſelf, he then d himſelt under continual doubts 
and Difficulties'y he is become ſenſible of his Igno- 
rance and Diſability how to determine in the AF 
fairs of Lite, and has no other Aſſi ſtance than his 
own Underſtanding: This makes him diligent to 
improve it, and as covetous of Knowledge as of 
Money; and ' ſo ſearches for the treaſure of the 
one with as much Induſtry and Pains as of the o- 
ther. Whereas whilſt he depended on God only 
for his Direction, he was freed from all that La- 
bour, Thirſt and Anxiety wherewith he now pro- 
ſecutes Knowledge, and was content with the in- 
exhauſtible Treaſure of Divine Wiſdom to which 
he had an eaſy and ready Acceſs on all Occaſions: 
and till we have the like again we can never be 
happy or ſecure. God is the Father of Spirits and 
as a Father he is ready to make Proviſion for 
them, if they will have recourſe to him and de- 
pend on him. He is the Light of Souls, and has 
the ſame proportion to them, that the Sun and 
his Beams have to the Eye. Whilſt we have the 
uſe of theſe, we know our way and can ſee about 
us; But when theſe are abſent, we are forc'd to 
uſe artificial Lights, that can never perfectly ſupply 
the want of them. All our acquir'd. Knowledge is 
but like theſe artificial Lights tfat can never ſupply 
the Communication of Wiſdom, which God was 
plead" to impart to our firſt Parents in that State 
of Innocency, and of which he depriv*d them for 
their Sin. This L. ſuppoſe may be ſufficient to 
teach us the Condition and Circumſtances of Man 
when that Command'in the Text was given him. 
l e öder eee ne 
As to the Command it ſelf, which was the 2d 
Head of my Diſcourſe, But of tbe True of the Tua w. 
ledge of Good and Evi, 1 Halt not tal of it, or 
£ 64 1 4 r f in 
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in the Day that thou eateſt thereof thou Halt ſurch 
die; We are to conſider, tſt. che Tree here 
mention d, 2dly. the Congruity of God's applying 
it to the preſent uſe, and 3dly. the — 03M 
of God's making it an — of our Obedience. 

Concerning the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
hd Evil here mention'd, Let us — — Iſt, that 
it was a true literal Draws andthat'we are not to be 
put off with a meer Figure. For it is ſaid, v. g. 
of the Chapter. And out-of tba Ground made the 
Lord God to grow every Tree that is pleaſant to the 
"Sight, and nod for Food, the Tree of Life alſo in 
ibe midſt: of the Garden, and the Tree of Knowledge 
f Gocd and Evil. If the Trees far ſight and fool 
were true. literal Trees, then ſo likewiſe were the 
Trees of | Life and Knowledge, for both are e. 
qually ſaid to grow out of the Ground. And 
IE God in the Text allows Man to eat of the 
other Trees, he forbids him on pain of Death to eat 
:of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evi, 
Now to underſtand eating and Trees literally in one 
part of the Text, and figuratively in the other, 
hen there is no intimation or ground for a differ. 
ent Senſe, is incongruous to reaſon. No! it wil 
be plain to any one that conſiders the deſign of 
Moſes, that ke is giving us here the literal Hittory 
of the Creation Ke he World, af the Making and 
Fall of Man, and not an Allegory. But becauſe 
this does nat ſuit with the Nadine 4 ſome Men, 
to whom the Scripture in the literal Senſe ſeems not 
ſufficiently ſpiritual, therefore they endeavout 
10 allegorize the Hiſtory of Man's Fall, but might 
wich equal reaſon turn his Creation and that of 
the World into a Figure. And ' tis obſervable 
that the ſame Perſons that put a figurative Senſe 
on the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, and 
on the manner of Man's becoming liable to Death, 

the Scriptures deliver it; do the ſame with the 
Methods God God has * for aur en! 


(* 
and deny not, only the literal Sacraments, but 
likewiſe the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, the 
power of the literal Death of Chriſt and the 
Satisfaction purchas'd by it. But we muſt nor ſe- 
parate the literal from the myſtical Sente 3 as we 
muſt not deny the Baptiſm of Water, becauſe 
we acknowledge that of the Spirit, nor the Re- 
ſurrection of our Bodies becauſe we own another 
of our Souls; ſo neither muſt we deny a literal 
Tree of Knowledge becauſe it had a myſtical 
Senſe and Importance. 5p 

And this brings me to the ſecond thing concern- 
ing this Tree, the congruity of God's applying 
it to the uſe mention'd in the Text: For the Un- 
derſtanding of which we muſt remember that God 
in all his Intercourſes with Men has conſtantly 
made uſe of ſome viſible or out ward Means; and 
that it is reaſonable it ſhould be ſoa. For ſince a 
Man has a Body as well as a Soul; Senſes as well 
as Underſtanding: And that the Soul does make 
uſe of the Organs of the Body and of the Senſes 
for its Information; and that this is the natural 
courſe of our acquiring Knowledge; it were 2 
violence to the Nature of Man to invert the Me- 
thod or ſeparate the one from the other. And 
therefore God in his Communications with us 
ſeems induſtriouſly to have avoided itz eſpecially 
where the joyning them together may contribute 
to the certainty and effectualgeſs of the Revelation, 
and to ſecure us from being impoſed on by pre- 
tenders, - Whenever therefore God has how 
any Miracle, he has made uſe of fome outward 
Action to prepare the minds of Men for it, and 
aſcertain them of his preſence. Thus Moſes did 
all his Miracles with his Rod. Thus Eliſa or- 
der'd: Naaman to waſh ſeven times in the river 


Jordan to cure his Leproſie. And altho? God in- 
duſtriouſly avoided aſſuming an 


y ſhape,” when he 
gave the Law z yet he aſſured the People of 2 
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rae that he was preſent by Thunder, Smoke and 
Fire at Mount Sinai, and by a burning Buſh « 
his firſt appearance to Moſes. Nor did our &. 
viour go about the publick execution of his Office, 
till anointed by the Spirit and viſibly commiſſion's 

to it by the Holy Ghoſt deſcending on him in a bo- 
dily ſhape: And thus he ftill communicates to us 
the Principles of aur new Birth by Water, and hi 
Body and Blood by Bread and Wine. Now this be- 
ing the manner of God's entertaining an Intercourſe 
with Man thro' the whole Scripture, it is very 
evident that the two remarkable Trees of Paradife, 
that of Life, and this of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, were deſign'd for theſe myſtical pur- 
poſes, and intended as ſettled and viſible means to 
ſupply Man with God's Influence and Aſſiſtanco 
in thoſe caſes in which he cou'd want them. 
For iſt, Man might be at a loſs how to preſerve 
his Body from Decays, to which (as was obſery'd 
before) it was naturally ſubject. And 2dly, howto 
direct his Actions. For the 1ſt of theſe God ap- 
pointed the Tree of Life. Not that any Tree by 
any natural Virtue could preſerve us Immortal: But 
ſince God commanded Man to eat of it as often as 
he needed to be reſtor'd in his Body, he ſurely 
was ready and able to convey his ſupernatural As- 
ſiſtance ro him by it, and make it effectual to the 
deſign for which it was appointed. Man's eating 
therefore of it with Faith and in Obedience to 
God, was the Signal upon which the Divine Power 
was pleasꝰd to exert it ſelf for the Reſtauration of 
him to his primitive Vigour. And there is no more 
difficulty“ to conceive how this ſhould be done, 
than how the [/-aelites in the Wilderneſs ſhould be 
cured of the Bitings of the venomous Creatures by 
looking on the brazen Serpent. Every faithful 
Chriſtian expects God ſhould anſwer his Prayers, 
and grant him ſome things, which he could — 
eo ett of + d * Au hee 
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have without aſking ; and if God exert. his Power 
on our ſpeaking a word or offering a deſire, which 
have no Natural Virtue to procure the Effect; he 
may do the ſame upon our giving a Signal by ſome 
Action appointed by him to that purpoſe, If he 
gives his Holy Spirit to them that aſk it according 

to his Promiſe, why not to thoſe likewiſe who in O- 
bedience to his Command are baptiſed in his Name? 
And if he give Life and Immortality now to thoſe 
that believe and are baptiſed, why might he not give 
and preſerve Life by means of that Tree, to the 
uſe of which he had promis'd it, when they in Faith 
ſhould eat of it? Now that Life was: annex'd to 
the uſe of that Tree is plain from Chap. 3. ver. 22. 
And now leſt he put forth his band, and take alſo of 
the Tree of Life, and eat and live for ever; therefore 
the Lord God ſent bim forth from the Garden of Eden. 
This ſhews that the reſtoring of Strength and pre- 
ſervation of Life was annex'd to that Tree by an 
irrevocable Decree : for the Words. plainly inti- 
mate that if Man after his fall, could have conti- 
nued the uſe of ir, he had been Immortal. 
And as God provided for the preſervation of 
his Body by the tree of Life, ſo he likewiſe pro- 
vided for his Soul, and taught him how to govern 
it by the tree of the knowledge of Good and Evil, 

of this he was not to cat nor to touch it. By whic 
was ſignified unto him that he was not to pretend 
or any way to judge what was good or Evil for 
him: But on all occaſions to have recourſe to 
God, and intirely to reſign and truſt himſelf to 
the Divine Conduct. That as it was by the 
Declaration of God certain. Death to eat of this 
Tree on account ot its being a Symbol of his im- 
mediate dependance on his Maker, for the diſtin- 
guiſhing of what was good or Evil for him; ſo he 
was not to truſt to his-awh Und 3 the 
dt: 02k «64 TY & $2) e 4 ter- 


determining of theſe ; but to have recourſe to God 
without further concerning himſelf about them. 
And this ſufficiently ſhews how congruous it 
was for God to make uſe of this Tree for thi: pur- 
ſe, and is a Step to diſcover to us the reaſons- 
lenefs of God's making Man's abſtinence from it 
an Inſtance of Obedience; which was the 3d thin 
to be ſhew'd concerning it. For the underſtand- 
of which, you muſt obſerve," r|, That the whole 
Duty of Man lay in obedience to this Command, 
as the whole means of Immortality was in eating 
of the Tree of Life. Whilſt Man refrain'd from 
eating of this Tree, he could have no other Temp- 
tation, he could neither feel nor know any Evil, 
for he was under the immediate care and protection 
of God ; and thoſe were ſufficient to preſerve 
him from all hurt or miſchef ; which his own Un- 
derſtanding could never do. Man's whole Duty 
therefore and Safety were comprehended in this 
one Command : and as the uſe of the Tree of Lite 
was an infallible and the only means of preſerving 
his Body, fo the eating of this, and thereby vio- 
lating the Nivine Command, was the only way to 
hurt his Soul, This was the only Door by which 
Evil could come in upon him, and if he had kept 
that ſhut, it could never have enter d. | 
|  edly, We muſt conſider that Man was fallibe 
in his Underſtanding, peccable in his Will, and 
mortal in his Body; zd therefore the preſerving 
him from Deceit, Sin and Death muſt be due to 
ſome ſupernatural Grace of God ; and that in or- 
der to confer that Grace there ought to be ſome 
obvious means, eaſy to be known and ready to be 
uſed. And perhaps it wilt be hard to think of any 
other way ſo ſuitable as this whith God choſe. For 
if ſome ontward means ought to be uſed, this re- 
ſtraining him from the uſe*of one of the Trees 
ſeems the molt proper: ſome ſuch Symhal 2 
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d not only reaſonfible but neceſſary 3 and food be- 


ing the only thing he needed, and that provided 
for him out of the truits of the Earth; the Inſtance 
could not be ſo proper in any other matte. 
_ 3dly, We muſt remember that Man was created 
a free Agent, and it is the Nature of ſuch to be 
pleas'd with nothing that is not agreeable to-their 
choice. The beſt and moſt pleaſing thing in the 
World if it be forced on us againſt our choice, is 
unealy to us. There muſt be ſomething of choice in 
what makes us happy; and could there be a more 
eaſy thing to be left to that, than not to eat of 
one Tree where there were ſo many? We may 
imagine that God in effect ſaid to Man, Your Na- 
ture requires that you ſhould chooſe thoſe things 
the enjoyment whereof will make you happy. I 
will make your Duty eaſy unto you; abſtain from 
this one Tree, and whilſt you do ſo, I will take 
care that you ſhall: not chooſe amiſs in any thing 


ife elſe. Your obedience in this ſhall. be an infallible 
"g means to ſecure you from — wrong in any 
0 other thing. Whilſt you uſe your Free: Will right 
to in this, I will take care that you ſhall not abuſe it 


on any other occaſion. Some Inſtance of your free 
Obedience is neceſſary : And this is the moſt eaſy 
that could be provided for you. But by your wrong 
uſe of Free-Will here, you will open a Gate for 


nd Sin and Death fo enter. | t 1 391:3 $1 * 
ng Surely this account makes this Command yery rea- 
to ſonable, very agreeable for. God to give, and Man to 


receive. And from this it appears that it was not giv- 


ne en meerly as an arbitrary tryal of ſubmiſſion; to the 
be Will of God; but rather as a means to facilitate and 
ny ſecure the Obedience we owe him. When Chriſt ſent 
or the blind Man to the Waters of Siloam for opening his 
re- Eyes, no-body will ſay that that Command was a 

meer tryal of his Obedience; but rather a means 


bo reſtore his Sight. And ſo when God * 
ane” c 
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ed Man here not to eat of the Tree' f i Knowl:y, 
&c. Thar Abſtinence was not impoſed upon hin 
ſo much by the way of tryal, as to be a means to 
aſſure him of the Grace and Aſſiſtance of God 
This gave him an Intereſt in his own: Happineh, 
becauſe it made it in ſome meaſure de — on his 
Ws os ry without which it could not . been $ 
"mo pineſs, as has been ſhew'd before; and yet it 
it fo eaſy to him, that nothing but the Good. 
— of God ould have found out fo very feaſible 
and ſo effectual a means. Thus you fee a fiir 
meaning and reaſon of this Command, and that 

there is no neceſſi of forſaking the Letter d 
hy > ne to juſtify God's impoſing it. | 
Let us now in the 3d place conſider by what means 
Man was ſeduced to hreak this Command: Of this 
we have an Account, Ch. 3. When God aſks the Que- 
ſtion of the Woman, ſhe anſwers, v. 13. The Serjen 
r me and I did cat. Now it will be neceſſary, 
to conſider the Seducer, and 2dly, the Argu- 


ment by which he — — on her. As to the 


{} Seducer, *rwas a Serpent, Ch. 3. v. 1. Now th: B 
[1 Serpent was more ſubtle than any 525 of the Ficll, et 
ö the Lord God had made; and be ſaid unto t © 

— — bath God ſaid ye ſhall not eat of every I ſpak 

— the Garden ? From which you are to ob- by 

— 1ſt; that this was a literal Serpent; the ſame i iel 

Serpent that is now curs'd,. tliat Fes on his Belly, Vor 

and eats Duſt, that is hated” and abhorred by WY der] 

Man, chat is fo poiſonous and pernicious to him, fact 

between whom and Man there is a natural En- forr 

mity to this Day, is literally meant in this place, . Pea 

and is not to de allegoriſed way, as ſome would dec 

have it. the 

. 2dly; The Serpent was thin che wok ſubtle and WY Fla 

eunning of Beaſts, we muſt not underſtand this of £2! 

him, as now ſtupify d by the Curſe of God, but = frot 


ereated at firſt in perfection. The--tiadition of 
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whoſe cunning was ſo conſtant and univerſal that 
it became proverbial among all the Antients, with 
whom to be wiſe as Serpents (meaning the firſt of 
the kind) denotes the perfection of Subtlety; which 
ſhews a general belief that he had at firſt a Sagaci- 
ty more than ordinary, . OW NN 

z3dly, We are not to wonder that Eve was not 
ſurpris'd or frighten'd at the Serpent's ſpeaking to 
her; for as I obſerv'd before, ſhe had yet no ex- 
perience of things, was ignorant of the nature of 
Beaſts,” and for ought ſhe knew, all of them might 
ſpeak as well as Adam did. This Ignorance could 
be no hurt to her, for if ſhe had deſir d to know, 
ſhe had no more to do but to apply herſelf to God, 
who was her immediate Director, and would have 
diſcover'd it to her, it ſhe had aſk*d-it ; and we 
are not to doubt but it was as eaſy for her to have 
had recourſe to him, as it is for us to open our 
Eyes in order to ſee; and therefore ſne was as inex- 
cuſable as a Man would be that ſnould fall into a 
Pit, becauſe he would not look before him. 

But 4thly, Tho' this was a true literal Serpent, 
yet there Was more in it, the Devil made uſe of it 
to ce S his Ends: And he was the Perſon chat 
ſpake through it. This, as I take it, is confeſs'd 
by all z tor no Brute could ever reaſon or ſpeak of 
itſelf: And it ought to be obſery'd that hen the 
worſhip of the Devil was ſettled in the World, a 
Serpent was the Sign and Symbol of whatever was 
ſacred to him; he was worſhipped: under that 
form, and ſeem'd to take a peculiar Pleaſure to ap- 
pear and receive homage in that Shape in which he 
deceived Man. Add to this, that a Serpent was 
the Beaſt by which he vented his Oracles in many 
Sn tre eee 
tions are ſignified in ſev | Us; 
from this — nd the Devil were ill acting 
lis Deceits in the Serpent. 12 21 536 079308 
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As to the Argument that he uſed to ſeduce ou 
fi. ſt Parents, we ſhall find it a very plauſible one, 
Tis in Ch 3. v 4. Aud the Serpent ſaid unto Ile 
Woman, 1 ſhall not furely die; for God dot h Nur, 
that in tb Day ye eat thereof, then your Eyes ſhall þ 
opened, and ye ſhall be as Gods knowing Good ani 
Evil. The Meaning of this ſeems to be as it he 
had faid, God doth Pur mock you, when he threat: 
ens you with Death; that is not the reaſon why he 
forbids you the Uſe of this Tree: the true deſign 
is to keep you in Ignorance, to blindfbld'you, and 
hinder you from judging for yourſelves by your 
own Eyes and Reaſon. By this means you are 
kept altogether in a dependance on him, and obli. 
ed in all caſes to have recourſe' to him, and not 
uffer*d ro enquire by the ſtrength of — Own 
Faculties, what may hurt or — you. You have 
not the uſe of the Senſes and Underftanding you 
o_ by Nature, but are kept in a blind unrea- 
nable ſubjection to his Will. But he knows if you 
eat of this Tree, you will be freed from this pu- 
pilage of Slavery. That you will of yourſelves, 2 
well as he, underſtand what is good or evil for 
vou, and ſo need not be beholding to him: He 
judges what is good for himſelf, that Privilege 
makes him God: and therefore you may be ſure 
it is a pleaſant thing to do ſo. And for this fea- 
ſon he keeps it to himſelf, and will not allow it you. 
But if you will venture and eat, you will then be 
Alike him, and be competent Judges of your own 
Advantages, as well as he is. Thus our' firſt Pa- 
rent was prevail'd on to ſuſpect God, and make 4 
tryal by Diſobedience whether her on Eyes and 
Underſtanding might not be ſufficient to direct her. 
Nor is it any wonder ſhe: was deceiv'd, we con- 
ſider her want of Experience and innocent Simpl 
city. Not that ſhe: was excuſable, fince ſhe had no 
more to take care of but thiz one — 
R 9 
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ought to have had tecourſe to God or her 


1 


to Go Husband 
before . ſhe made the experiment. But the Argu- 


: 


th ment was Io framed as to prevent that recourſe, 
and therefore. it only was cagaþle to deceive, her. 

110 and therefore * f 

1; The Serpent ſuggeſted ro her, that God impoſed 


on her, and. therefore it ſeemed improper to con- 


and ; NY 11 

alt with hin, when ſhe defired to diſcover whe- 
bs oy it Tas ps, This is ſo powerful a Method 
e that it obſervable it ſeldom fails to 
be effeftual, arid that an Argument almolt like 
21 Wy this corrupts. rhe generality of Mankind. Either 
a ce en oyn Heads ſuggeſt to us, when 
i WY ©.are Children and ignorant of our Intereſt, that 
bl. our Parents Guardians and Tutors debar us of the 
no” BY pleaſures of Life, out of envy. We argye with 
wn dur ſelyes and one another, that Wir old Fellows 
. keep us to our Books and to our Work, dehar us 


of our pleaſures and recreations, bring us under 
Rules and ãdmoniſh us to be aware of Luſt, a 


ww Exceſſes, that thay Nay, ENg roſs thoſe to thiem- 
p. (bes and Recep us in a depengance on Dems phat 
„ a3 therefore they will not ſuffer us to try theſe Enjoy- 
Cl dens. Ae e na all 1s, to make us 
He faves... Whereas we are 8 5 think, that we 
leg: baue Vaderffanding;cnough to manage qur ſelues, 
ſur i and therefore; why, may we not be Jeft in pe our 
te. on guides and, to chogſe for gur ſelves? Hence 
you. we conclude, let us make ; the Experiment and 
abe throw off the Reftrajnts our, conductors would put 
and on us. And. thus thouſands have been and daily 
- Px ere deceived... And few. young People are able ro 
nes WY *<liſt, the force. of chis Temptation; Which ſhews 


and WJ tbe power of it:  clpecially when, it comes as it did 
jw on Eve, SE ch Jutward 4 . 
con- Allurement, as in tlie Fth v. Tbe Tree was good 

pi. 77" food, Pleaſent ie tbe Eyer, and a Tres to be dg 

to make one viſe; So wiſe that they needed 8901 


t chnſult God to teach Fan Vas 2 
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Evil for them. Theſe were Charms ſhe could not 
eaſily reſiſt; by theſe ſhe was then ſeduc'd, and 
deceived her Husband, and by the like Temptations 
her Poſteriry daily fall. Whoever knows the hu- 
mour of Youth, and how it was Wich himſelf when 
Young, doth alſo know of this Curioſity ot try. 
ing the pleaſures of Senſe ; this Itch of being our 
own Maſters and chooſing for our ſelves, together 
with the charming face of Sins, ahd our ignorance 
and inexperience of the conſequences of them, are 
generally the firſt means of our being corrupted 
againſt the good Maxims and Principles we receive 
from our Parents and Teachers: As the fairnek 
of the Fruit, the ſeeming properneſs of it for food, 
and the deſire of being judge for herſelf of what 
might be good and evi}, of being under her own 
Management and Government, were the Induce- 
ments that prevailed with our firſt Parent to throw 
4% LLC 
There remains now the 4th and laſt part of 
what I . propoſed, the conſequetices of this Dis- 
obedience. They are ſo diſmal and numerous, 
chat J can only hint at ſome of the principal of 
them. The firſt of chem was the gpening thete 
Sinners Eyes, Ch. 3. 7. And the Eyes of them both 
were opened. A Man's Eyes are ac e be open- 
ed when he perceives or diſcovers ſomething re- 
lating to his State and Condition which he did not 
obſerve before. "Now before this Tranſgreſſion 
Man had not diſcovered atiy want or defect in 
himſelf: He was directed by the Wiſdom of God, 
and fupply*'d by his All-ſufficiency, and therefore 
wanted nothing for his Conduct and Support. But 
when he put himſelf out of the Divine Protection, 
and was to manage and fupport himſelf; he ſoon 
faw and felt his Imperfections and Wants. Whilt 
young Children are under their Parents Govern 
ment and Care; they are ſolicitous about * 


COT. 
They ate not concern'd about their Meat, Drink 


nd or Safety, any farther than to call to their Parents 
for them when they want them; nor are they afraid 


while they are near them: but if they ſhould with- 
draw themſelves, and leave their Children in the 


ry- dark, or in a Wilderneſs, their Eyes would ſoon 
our de open'd, they would ſoon ſee and feel their Im- 
her potence to help or defend themſelves 3 Concern 


and Terror would ſeiae them, and take away the 
uſe of the little Reaſon they have. We may ima- 
gine this to be the Condition of our firſt Parents, 
when God withdrew his Influence and Protection 


nes from them upon their deſerting him. Their Eyes 
od, vere opened as ſoon as they were left to them- 
hat ſelves. They found their Neceſſities and Wants. 
»n They found the ſhortneſs of their own Power to 
ice- help them, and inſufficiency of their own Under- 
row WF ſtanding to direct them. They found themſelves 
| incompetent Judges of what was good or evil for 
- of Wl them, and they then in earneſt, to their coſt, knew 
Dis- Evil, that is, felt it. This was a natural 'Conſe- 
ous, WF quence of their ſerting up to be their own Maſters, 
mot and to judge for themſelves :... no. finite  Under- 
hefe ſtanding being ſufficient. to foreſee or know what in 
botb the infinite variety of our Circumſtances may hurt 
pen. us; and tho? ic did foreſee them, yet nothing leſs 
; rc- BW than an Almighty. Power is able to prevent the 
| not Miſchief, The opening therefore of our firſt Pa- 
fon WM rents Eyes to ſee their impendent Miſeries, and 
t in their Impotency to help themſelves, was the firſt 
30d, effect of their Sin. 1 . 
fore The 2d was their ſenſe of their being naked, and 
But WY flame that they were ſo. Shame proceeds from a 
tion, Conſciouſneſs of Weakneſs, or of Guilt , and from a 
ſoon WW {*cret Pride that makes us unwilling to own it, leſt 
Thilſt we ſhould. be deſpiſed for it. Man could not be 


n conſcious of either before. his Fall, becauſe he. was 
ing WF mocent from Guilt, ng was covered by the ou | 
ſ e f 
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Me, 

of God againſt all the defects of his natural Weak: 
neſs ; but being now left to himſelf, he felt both. 
He had offended God, and had no defence again 
his fellow - Creatures: the Sun ſcorch'd him, the 
Rain wet him, and the Cold pierc'd him. He 
found an-Inconveniency in expoſing his Body, and 
was aſham'd 6f the Effects of it. He found him. 
felf mov'd with Luft and other irregular Paſſions, 
and his Reaſon unable to curb them. Whereas the 
Power of God whilſt he was under the Divine Go- 
vernment, had kept all his Faculties in perfect or- 
der. He ſaw therefore now great hurt in Naked. 
neſs, which no way incommoded him whilſt co- 
ver'd in 'Innoceney. 

The 3d Effect of this Tranſgreſſton of our firſ 
Parents was Averſion to God. Ch. 3. v. 8. Aid 
Adam and bis Wife bid themſelves from the Preſence 
of the Lord God amongſt the Trees of the; Garden: 
ver. 10. 1 was afraid, becauſe I was fated, and ! 
1 hid myſelf. This was a very natural Effect; for 
ö ſince they were concern'd to fee their Nakedneß, 
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fince they were aſham'd of it, and it now diſpleas d 
their Eyes, they could not think it Gould be plex 
g to God. There was a viſible Preſence of God 
in Eden, and Man no doubt "was" taught to come 
before him with Pecency and Reverence : Ant 
being now blotted and ſtain'd with Sin in his Soul, 
and naked in his Body, he muſt needs be afraid to 
appear in fuch Circumſtances before his Maker 
When he was aſham'd to ſee hiraſelf, he might 
well be afraid to be feen of God. "Child that ha 
dirty'd and hurt himſelf in diſobeying his Parent 
Command, will 'naturally' fly his Preſence. Thus 
it tar d with Man in Paradiſe, and thus it cont 
| nies wich us his Poſterity o this Day. Me ur 
afraid of that Commerce, and flee that Commu 
nion with God that was the great"Comfort"and Sc 


5 


curity of Man in his Intiocency. © 


( 69') 


The 4th Conſequence of Man's Tranſgreſſion 
was God's pronduncing Sentence on each of the 
1 n on the Serpent, on che Woman, 
and laſtly on Adam. 

Firſt on the Serpent, Aud the Lord God ſaid uno 
the Serpent, Thou art curſed above all Cattle, and 
above every Beaſt of ide Field; upon thy Belly ſbalt 
thou go, and Duſt ſball thou eat all the Days of thy 
Life; and I will put Enmity betwken thee N the 
Woman, between thy Seed and bet Seed, it ſhall britiſe 
thy Head, and thou - ſhalt bruiſt his Heel. To be 
cl is to become abominable and miſerable; 
to be deſigned and devoted to Deſtruction 3! to be 
under the Diſpleaſure of God and the Execration 
of Men. The Serpent carries ſtill the Marks of 
this Curſe, and is forced to cover and hide its Head 
on all occaſions, as being offenſive to the Eye, 

and obnoxious to the revenge of any that can ſur- 
priſe it. We kill other Creatures for Food or Di- 
verſion, but Serperits are declar'd Enemies; we 


equally hate and fear them, and therefore deſtroy 
ther with Pleaſure and Eagerneſs: N Foes: 
The 2d Part of the Serpents Puniſhment is to g0 
an his Belly and feed on Duſt. How he was framedat 
firſt we know not, bat ſee now that he crawls on the 
Ground, and can't lift 70 his Head: This was a 


juſt Puniſhment for his high Attempt in 'oppoling 
himſelf ro God, and teaching Man to queſtion the 
Goodneſs: and Veracity of his Maker. As to his 
Food which God has here decreed to be Duſt, ic 
was very congruous that che Serpent who' had 
tempted! our firſt Parents by the lovelintſs'of che 
Fruit of the Tree of Good and Evil, "ſhould be 
condemn'd to the vileſt of Meat, and be obliged 
to feed on Filth and Dirt z that his Fault 17 5 

ſome meaſure be ſeen in his Puniſnmentt. 
The zd part ofthe Sentencepaſ*d'olrtheSerpent;is 
Ennity between n S vkickconti- 
2 nues 
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nues to this Day, their very Natures being contrary 
nd deſtructive to one another. There is a perpetual 
War between them, and tho? he ſometimes hurts 
or wounds his Maſter by ſurpriſe in his more igno- 
ble Parts; yet he has the worſt of it: for Man 
bruiſes his Head and effectually deſtroys him. All 
this is literally true, and without an Allegory. But 
if it be enquired why the Serpent was thus ſen- 
tenced, when he committed no Fault, but waz 
acted by the Devil? It muſt be anſwer'd, that he 
was the only viſible Tempter that appear'd to Man, 
and therefore the Puniſhment was firſt to fall on 
him, for Example ſake, and to beget in us an ab- 
horrence of the Guilt. The Serpent of himſelf 
was no more capable oſ being puniſhed than of ſin- 
ning; but theſe Marks of God's Diſpleaſure were 
left on him for our fake, that we might have a vi- 
ſible Remembrancer of what Sin deferves. If the 
Inſtruments of the Temptation were thus uſed, 
we may be ſure the principal Actor did not eſ- 
cape the Vengeance of Gd. | | 
But 2dly, If we ſuppoſe the Devil poſſeſſed the 
Serpent, and was as it were incarnate in it; we 
may have leave to think that the Power of God 
could unite them as cloſely as our. Souls and Bodies 
are joined, and cauſe the Puniſhment inflicted on 
the literal Serpent to affect Satan in it, as well as 
the Injuries done our Bodies do reach our Souls; 
at leaſt while that very Serpent was in being. 
zdͤly, Inaſmuch as the Literal Senſe does not ex- 
clude the Myſtical, the Curſing of the Serpent is 
a Symbol to us, and a viſible pledge of the Ma- 
lediction with which the Devil is ſtruck by God, 
and whereby he is become the moſt abominable 
and miſerable of Creatures. The Serpent's being 
confin'd to go on his Belly, points out to us the 
wretchedneſs of that Condition to which the Devil 
is reduced; his eating Duſt, the blaſting of 1 


(71) 
Enjoyments, and debarring him from all_ thoſe 
Plates that flow from the Right-hand of God; 
being thrown below the Feet of all other Creatures, 
io be trampled by them; that is to be confin'd to 
the loweſt,” vileſt and moſt' miſerable, as well as 
moſt contemptible Eſtate. As to the Serpent's 
Eamity with Man, it needs no great pains to ap- 
ply it to the Devil, It is plain he is continually lay- 
ing Snares for us; he lies in Ambuſh and ＋ ah es 
us.; he wounds us in our Paſſions and lower Facul- 
ties, and by theſe ſometimes reaches our Souls: 
tho? that can never be, if we don't conſent to it, 
and by that make it our own Act. But Man by 
the help of the Seed of the Woman, that is by our 
Saviour, ſhall bruiſe his head, wound him in the 
lace that is moſt mortal, and finally conſound 
and deſtroy him with eternal ruin, In the mean time 
the enmity and abhorrence we have of the Serpent 
is a continual warning to us of the danger we are 
in from the Devil, and how heartily we ought to 
hate and abhor him and all his works. : 
2dly, As to the Woman, her Puniſhment conſifls 
of two Parts, 1ſt, in the Pains of Child-bearing. v. 
16'of Ch. 3. And to the Woman he ſaid, Iwill greatly 
multiply thy Sorrow and thy Conception. In Sorrow 
thou ſhalt bring forth Children, This was a very juſt 
and proper Puniſhment. She had brought Sorrow 
and Death on all her Poſterity, and in bringing 
them forth it was but reaſonable ſhe ſhould ſuffer 
ſomething öf what they were to ſuffer all their 
Lives: And it is continued on all thoſe that de- 
ſcend from her, as an Item and Memorandum of 
the Miſchief brought on Mankind by Sin. By this 
ſhe and her Deſcendants may learn how much God 
abhors Diſobedience, and it is a Pledge to them 
of God's Anger againſt the Gui lt. 
The 2d part of her Puniſhment is in theſe Words in 
the ſame Verſe, Thy Dive Hall be to th́y Husband, and 
Fg % 4 be 
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be ſhall rule over thee, This too was a twoff reaſona- 
ble Sentence, and proportionable to her Sin. Her 
Offence was an Attempt to be judge of Good and 
Evil for herſelf, ro be her own Miſtreſs and depend 
no more on God for her Government. Inſtead of 
attaining her Deſign, God makes her ſubject to her 
Huſband ; places thoſe Deſires and Inclinations on 
55 which ſhe had withdrawn from God, and con- 
itutes him her Ruler and Head. By this ſhe and 
her whole Sex became Subjects, and depend on the 
froward Will of thoſe Huſbands the had corrupt- 
ed; being oblig'd to endure not only. the Miſeries 
of her own choice, but likewiſe 4 Share in thoſe 
of her Huſband's. - This is a Demonſtration to us 
YL the Folly of an Attempt to judge of Good and 
vil fer ourſelves, and the great Abhorrence God 
has of Sin, ſince he avenges it not only on the 
Perſon immediately guilcy, but extends the Pu- 
niſhment to the whole Senn. 
As to: the Man, his Puniſhment conſiſts in the 
following Particulars, 1ſt, v. 17. Becauſe thou haſt 
. — unto the Voice of thy Wife, and haſt eaten 
of the Tree of which I commanded thee ſaying, Thou 
halt not eat of it; Curſed is the Ground for thy ſake. 
In forrow. ſhalt thou eat of it all the Days of thy Life. 
This Puniſhment is rightly: adapted to Man's Sin. 
He would not be content with the Meat God had 
provided for him, which the Earth af itſelf fur- 
niſh'd him by God's Appointment, therefore God 
decreed that it ſhould do ſo no more, but Man 
ſhould be put to force his Food out of it, and pro- 
vide for himſelf with Labour and Toil, with the 
weat of his Brows and the Anguiſh of his Heart. 
y.this-we may underſtand how much better it had 
been to have left the proviſion of Suſtenance for us 
to God, and to depend on him for it, as well as 
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for the Goverament of our. Actions. Since ke 
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would not do the latter, God has refuſed to do the 


former for us. 

The 2d part of God's Sentence againſt Man, is 
the Condemnation of him to al Death, v. 
19 of Ch. 3. For Duſt thou art, and unto Duſt thou 
alt return.” Twas obſerv'd before that Man by 
his natural "Conſtitution was Mortal, and that it 
was only by the eſpecial Favour of God, that he 
was to be preſerv'd from Death. Since therefore 
he had forfeited that Favour, he muſt of courſe 
fink into his native mortality. It was not neceſſary 
that God ſhould alter his Nature or Conſtitution 
to make him Mortal, there needed no more but 
taking away the means of Immortality, the uſe of 
the Tree of Life, ta ſubje& him to Death; and 
the uſe of it was no ways due to his Nature : God 
therefore did him no Injuſtice by depriving him 
and his Poſterity of Paradiſe and the uſe of the 
Tree of Life, theſe heing matters of Favour, and 
we entitled to them only on this condition, that 
our firſt Parents ſhould continue in Obedience to 
God, This withdrawing of God's Favour is a 
great and dreadful Puniſhment, but far from In- 
juſtice, becauſe it takes nothing from us that was 


due to our Nature, and leaves us ſtill in a condi- 


tion preferable to not being at all, which is as much 
as God in ſtrictneſs of Juſtice is obliged to do for 


any Creature. Thus we find ourſelves ſubjected to 


the Diſpleaſure and Wrath of God by our deſcent 
from Adam, fo far as to prevail with God to with- 
draw from us his peculiar Favours that he _—_— 
tor us, if our firſt Parents had continued in their 
Obedience, the conſequence of which is that we 
become ſubje& to Pains and Miſeries, to Sickneſs 

and temporal Death. gk 
But 2dly, The Souls of Men are immor- 
tal, and capable of Miſery or Happineſs after 
this Life, and the Tranſgreſſion of Adam bs 
MN I ö like- 
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likewiſe affect them, and they become liable 9 
Damnation on account thereof. It ſeems indee 
hard that God's Anger ſhould reach. ſo far as 0 feited t 
deprive all Mankind of eternal Happineſs for the Si Na Favoi 
of one, but if we conſider Man as. a free Agent, ve ſcs, or 
ſhall find that eternal Happineſs is not abſolutely Wrations 
due to him, but only the poſſibility thereof: and rents is 
if God has not , deprived us of that poſſibility, bs ny it te 
has done us no Injuſtice, And it appears from the ally Int 
very Hiſtory of Man's Fall, that God has no: bis Dil 
done that; . for he has enter'd into new Terms of WW the mc 
Salyation witch us, and has intimated them, tho! Heaven 
obfcurely, in the 3d Ch. and 15th. ver. when he which 
declares that the Seed of the Woman ſhould bruiſe the I Death 
Head of the Serpent. Signifying thereby that Man- Happi 
kind ſhould not deſpair, For notwithſtanding the WM joyed: 
Devil had got an Advantage over them, yet by had b. 
the means of Chriſt they ſhould finally conquer I yet th 
and vanquiſh him. And the World was fo far pol- paratiꝭ 
ſeſſed with the belief of the poſſibility of a Re-. their f 
conciliation with God, that they ſtill applied to Wi this P 
him with, Prayers and Sacrifices; and he gave this m. 
them ſufficient Proof, that his Mercy towards 


ure. 
Being 1 


ver ac 


them was not quite extinct, and that he ſtill con. becaul 
tinued his Goodneſs to the wicked Poſterity of Wh was al 
wicked Parents. Hence St. Paul obſerves, Ad thoſe 
14. 16. That tho* God in Times paſt ſuffer” d all Na. en ott 
tions to walk in their own ways, yet he left not bimſef Wl bonal 
without Witneſs in that he did Good, and gave us Rain N for Sc 
from Heaven, and fruitful Seaſons, filling our Hearts ſuch 
doith Food and Gladneſi. - SI © Differ 
- - But gdly, We may conceive a double Happi- fed, 
neſs, firſt, that which is abſolute and perfect, ac- Capac 
cording to the utmoſt Capacity of the Creature that {erabl 
enjoys it. 2dly, That which is better than not to fed, 
be, but yet is mix d with Sufferings, and may Wi ſome 
come as much ſhort of perfect Bleſſedneſs as our Wi hem 


preſent State is diſtant from perfect Eaſe and 1 
51 : hy ure, 
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ure. The latter of theſe is due in Juſtice to every 
Being that God has made, if they have not for- 
feiced their Title by Sin. But the firſt of theſe is 


a Favour that God may beſtow on whom he plea- 


ſes, or with-hold from them upon other Conſide- 


rations beſides guilt. The Sin ot our firſt Pa- 


rents is ſuch a Motive as has induced God to de- 


ny it to all the Poſterity of Adam, however actu- 


ally Innocent. And this is a great Indication of 
his Diſpleaſure toward them. Upon this Account 
the moſt innocent Children are eternally baniſhed 
Heaven, and deprived of the Preſence of God, 
which may juſtly be reckon'd. an eternal ſpiritual 


Death, when. compared with the Pleaſures and 


Happineſs that otherwiſe they would have en- 
—— For tho? we cannot ſay of them, that it 
had been better for them never to have been, 
yet their Life may truly be reckon'd a Hell com- 
paratively to what they might have expected if 
their firſt Parents had not offended, and brought 
this Puniſhment upon their Deſcendants. Tho? 


this may ſeem to be very hard on Infants that ne- 


ver actually ſinned, yet it cannot be called unjuſt; 
becauſe they are not deprived of any thing that 
vas abſolutely due to their Nature, but only of 
thoſe Favours that God might have denied them 
on other Conſiderations beſides that of their per- 
ſonal guilt. Neither doth this infer any 3d State 
for Souls after Death, but only a Difference among 
ſuch as are condemned to Hell. There is ſuch a 
Difference acknowledged in the State of the Bleſ- 
ed, where all are happy according to their ſeveral 


Capacities, and ſo it is in Hell, where all are mi- 


ſerable if compared with the Condition of the Bleſ- 
led, but in different degrees; and as in this Life 


ſome are ſo unfortunate that it were better for 


them not to be at all, than to continue always in 
the State in which they are; ſo in Hell there * be 
9 . FT . =) +. ome 
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ſome whoſe Condition. is [preferable to Bot be. 


The effects of Man's being left to his own Pow- 
ers and Faculties for his direction and ſupport are 
many and fatal. Tis eaſy to ſhew that from 
hence come all the Errors and Follies of our lives. 
For our Underſtandings being finite, we are eve- 


to gueſs, and being unable to find Truth, ate 
frequently miſtaken. From the ſame come all the 
- Sins, Corruptions and Crimes that overwhelm the 
Worl d. For being left 0 our choice, we not 
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etter they had never ba en. 
The 3d part of Man's Puniſhment was that with. 
* 7 the extraordinary Gtace of God from 
him, was ready to guide and direct him in all 
his Actions, and leaving him to his own Power 
and Faculties to conduct and ſupport him. So] 
underſtand the 22d v. of the 3d ch. And th: 
Lord Cod ſaid, Bebold the Man is become as one of 
#5 10 know Good and Evil. Aud now. leaſt be put 
forth his Hand and take alſo of the Tree of Life and 
eat and live for euer. Therefore the, Lord God ſont 
him forth from the Garden of Eden. Some take this 
jor: an Ironical Speech, whereby God mocked 
and upbraided Man for his Folly: But I rather 
think it, a declaration of the Divine Will : for juſtly 
ſince: Man had taken on him to-choole for himſe Wl Je 
and to judge what was good and evil for him 
without conſulting. his Maker, therefore God re- 
ſolv d to deprive him of the ſupernatural Aſſiſtance 
he deſign'd to afford him, and leave him to his 
natural Faculties to guide and direct him; let him 
be as it were his own God, and enjoy the fruit 
of his choice. To this purpoſe he deprived him 
of the uſe of the Tree of Lite, drove him out of 
* Garden where it was, and fenced it againſt 


— tho for Judas and ſuch Sinners it had been 


ry moment at a loſs, we are forced in moſt things 


only 
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only miſtake, Sit chooſe amiſs. One Error or Sin 
malces way for another; we daily in Cor- 
ruption, and che Infection ſpreads as the World 
grows older, Cuſtörn, Edücation and 
do all contribute to make us worſe and worſe; 
And in Hothitig of this God is to he blamed: we 
bring thern all on our ſclves, and they are not 
to be prevented without à Miracle, whieh none 
can ſay, God is obliged to work for us. We may 
accuſe our ſelves and one another for our 
and eternal Evils, but muſt:acquit God who has 
done us no Injuſtice. He has allowed us a poſſi- 
bility of Happineſs, as has been obſerv'd before, 
and we by our Sins make our ſel ves incapable 
of it. And a8" tor Children that die before they 
come to chooſe, e may be ſure God will deal 
juſtly with them, and put a great difference be- 
tween them and actual Sinners. It is Miſery and 
Hell enough for them to be depri d of thoſe Fe- 
licities to which they could not pretend but 
the Fa vour of God, and to be to 
Sufferings that dallance their Being and hinder their 
Lives from being a bleffing to them. They ate 
the ſeed of Rebells and Fraytors and cannot ex- 
pect any ſpecial Favour from God. Y - king 
Thus I have gone thro? the Hiſtory of che 
Fall of Man, and ſhewed you the 
and Reaſonableneſs of the account the Scripture 
gives of it. Nor ought we to depart from 
E thereof; fince the matter of fact is 
plain, that Man is that the literal 
Underſtanding” of the Seri accounts for at, 
and no other anten — 
reaſon for it. 
I might draw many; ofefdl Obſervations tom wit 
[ have faid, but I-ſhall content my ſelf with two. 
iſt, Lou may ſee from tllis therGobiidnorehiml 
__ char Man 1 mr 
pw, 1 Oz TOOL Tit 2 
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of Iniveency- Without Revealed Religion, and the 


uſe of Sacraments.” For the diſcovery of what was 
Good and Evil was to proceed from a continued 
Communication of Divine Wiſdom, which would 
have been equivalent to a Revelation; and the 
Trees of Knowledge and of Life were truly Sacra. 
mental; they were outward and | viſible Signs, 
and means of Grace, which is the true notion of 


Sacrament. And then judge with your ſelyes what 


Pride and Folly it is for any in this cor rupted 
Eſtate to pretend that they are too ſpiritual for 
ſuch, or that they need them not in order to Com- 
munion with God. Man in his State of Perfection 
needed them, how much more muſt we in our 
Preſent condition of Corruption and Averſion from 
God? Let us not therefore deſpiſe or abuſe them. 
Death was the Conſequence of the violation of the 
ſacramental Tree in my Text, and the ſame is 
threatned as the Puniſhment of our' abuſing the 
Ohriſtian Sacraments, 1 Cor. 11. 29. He that 
eateth and drinteth untuorthily,  eateth and drinketb 
Damnation 10 bimſelf, not diſcerning the Lord's Body, 
-For-this. cauſe: many are: weak and ſickly among jou, 
and many ſleep; The neglecting of them is no lels 
penal, Job. 3. 5. Except a Man be born of Water 
and of the Spirit, be can't enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And Job. 6. 33. Except ye eat the Hes 


F tbe Son of Man and drink bis Blood, ye have 10 
Liſe in you; - Theſe are expreſly offer?d. to us in 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and we are 
ſure in that the faithful feed on them. And tho 
their feeding may not be confined to the uſe of the 
outward Elements yet whoever rejects them, debars 


himſelf of the ſpiritual Food communicated by 


them, ſor when God has appointed Means to ob- 


tain a Bleſſing, it is reaſonable to believe, that he wil 


never grant it to thoſe who neglect or contemn them. 
But 2dly, as it is a great Folly to deſpiſe 
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think 
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F bs 
think of . without revealed Religion; 
It is plain we have a proſpect and eager deſire of a 
future Life, and in many Circumſtances there is 


nothing but that hope can make the preſent tole- 


rable to us. But natural Religion can neither give 
us any certain clear Security of it, nor means to 
attain it. Revealed gives both, and the view is 
ſo comfortable to a good Man, and ſo uſeful to 
the World, that it ſeems to be an Imitation of the 
Devil's Spite and Malice to go about to deprive us 
of it. *Tis this hope only can make all Men 
equally happy. and ſend the Poor, the unfortunate 
25 to the Circumſtances of this World, and the 
oppreſſed,” to bed as contented as the greateſt 
Prince. Tis this only that can make us chear- 
fully diſpenſe with the Miſeries and Hardſhips of 
Life, and think of Death with Comfort. Except 
therefore theſe Patrons of natural Religion can 
ſnew as ſure and effectual means to comfort us on 
theſe Occaſions as Revealed Religion affords us, 
they are ſpiteful and unreaſonable 3 for they go 
about to *— from us that which gives us patience 
in our Sickneſs, relief in our Diſtreſſes, and hope 
in our Death; and offer us nothing in lieu of it. 
If a Man be oppreſſed by his Enemies, if he be in 
Sickneſs, Pain or Anguiſh, if the Agonies and 
Terrors of Death approach him, what Comfort 
or Support can he have without Religion? What. 
a diſmal thing muſt it be to tell a Man that there 
5 no Help, no Hope for him, to bid him deſpair 
and die, and there is an end of him. Such Re- 
lletions may make a Man ſullen, mad, curſe him-- 
himſelf and nature; but can never give him any 
datisfaction without a wx wr. > hope of a 
bleſſed Immortality. Now -only Revelation can 
give the generality of Mankind, eſpecially the 
unphiloſophical part of it, who are got — 
RET 
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bz u fibele Renu ſich a clear and well 
grounded hope. For we may add to this that i 
we -takie natural Religion with all the Advantage 
that Reaſon can give it yet the Rewards and P, 
niſnments. diſcoverable by jt are not ſo clear or Fi 
termined as to be a ſufficient Encouragement to 
ſuch as ae good, :or diſcouragementito the Evil 
Revealed — ſerves all theſe ends, and there- 
fore We ought firmly to adhere to it, and not and Ci 
bearken to wicked and unreaſonable Men, or tunity ! 
ſuffer them to wreſt:it out of our Hands. It is our WY lates to 
Joy, our Comfort and our Life; it garries us be- tender] 
| — and ſecures our-erernal. Fel city, Jul | 
3 —— and — are de Eruits of 
Firn * 3 
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Toa. has lately appeal d a Pamphlet entitled 
a: Defence of Dr. Clarke, &c. which profeſ- 
ſes to be an Anſwer to ſome part of the Notes on 
ABp King's Eſſay, and which may 
ſerve ſome notice on account of its 
and Civility; I. ſhall therefore take 
tunity to declare my Sentiments of it ſo f 
lates to the foregoing Book, and will handle it as 
tenderly as. ,, 1727-1 TH 


p 4 
1 


Of Space and Duration. 


He begins to proye that Space mult be ſomes 5. 2. 

thing more than the Abſence of Matter, otherwiſe 

the walls of an empty Room wou d touch. The force 

of his Argument ſeemsto be this. When too things 

touch one another there's nothing between them, 

Ergo when there's nothing between two things 

they muſt touch. This Conſequence is a very 

ame one. The reaſon why. they do not touch 

k becauſe they are really diſtant, but is Diſtance 

therefore in the Abſtract any thing real? We two 

differ, or there's a Difference between us, but is 

Diference it ſelf any thing exiſting? Things are 

long, broad, thick, heavy, &c. but are Length, 

breadth, Denſity, - Weight, &c. properly any 

thing ? Have they any real Archetypes or external 

lizata? Or can — exiſt any where but in their 

Concretes? We are apt indeed to conceive them 

ty way of Subſtance, or to clap an imaginary, Sub- 

aum to them, as we do to every thing, Quality. 

r Mode which we abſtract, and often impoſe up- 

on aur ſclves ſo far as to take theſe for 1o many. 

talitics exiſting in that * manner wherein 
1 | 3 4 We 
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mere Nothing: or in other words, that the three 
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| we have been uſed to conſider them: But a little 
Examination into the Original of - theſe Notions 
and our way of acquiring them detects the Fallacy, 
A ſmall conſideration of the Nature of ab/tra7 
Ideas wou'd 1 think have prevented this and the 
following Arguments, and @fcovertd Space, Di- 
ration and Neceſſity to be nothing more. 
„ VWhiteneſs, fays he, is widely different from 
Space; for 1ſt all Bodies are not white, . 
Whiteneß is an abſtract Idea, which can have no 
Subſiſtance of itſelf, and ſo fa? it agrees with pure 
Extenſion, which was all the agreement between 
them that was ever intended. . 
I had maintain'd that to aſſign poſitive Pro. 
perties to Space was as bad Senſe as to apply poſi. 
tive Properties to Darkneſs; Silence, Abſence or 


firſt, which are confeſſedly privations, might with 
equal 8 be ſaid to have the properties off 
receiving Light, Sound, Oc. as Space 1s affirm'd 
to have penetrability or the Capacity of receiving 
Body. He anſwers by affirming that Space hay 
and muſt have the Property of receiving ' Body, 
and then proceeds to prove at large that Harti 
is not properly a Capacity of receiving Light; 
(which'I was fo far from aſſerting that I propoſed 
it as a parallel piece of nonfenſe with the former. 
The ſum of his Argument is this. All Darkneſ 
is not capable of receiving Light; he inſtances 
in that Darkneſs which is included within the Pore! 
of the Particles of Light itself, which muſt be 
fmaller than a whole Ray of Light, and conſe 
quently no Light at all can get into it. Wert 
rhis extraordinary Argument true it wou'd n0 
prove his point, viz. that the Darkneſs as vc | 
incapable of rp Light, becauſe it aſſign 
an external accidental impediment in the Ca{c 
viz. the interpoſition of the parts of web 
2 5 | Which 
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(which comes t the fame) minuteneſs of the Pore: 


But what is ſtill worſe, if matter does not conſiſt 
of certain primogeneal parts, but, as he ſays, 


of ſuch as are © ſo. very ſmall, that were we to ſup- 
« poſe then; never ſo ſmall, yet we may yet ſup- 
« poſe, them eller; ** p. 6. Then will there 
* we may ſuppoſe 


be no cavity ſo minute but 


a particle of Light commenſurable to it. Laſtly 
this Argument wou'd prove equally againſt Space 
itſelf; and were I diſpoſed to be pleaſant, I might 


argue that the Space ſuppoſed to be within theſe 
ſme Cavities is no Space, becauſe it has not the 
property of receiving Body, i, e. tis too ſmall 
to admit any kind of Body. "I | 

But I ſhall readily, be excuſed for dropping this 
Point. N | 

He argues that Infinity is not in ef an 7. 9. 
« actual addition of finite Spaces; tho' all the 
i Idea we can get concerning it ariſes from an 
« endleſs addition of finite Spaces, without ever 
being able to reach to any End:“ And then 
introduces Mr. Locke's Diſtinction between the in- 
finity of Space and Space infinite B. 2. C. 17. 5 7. 
But if all the Idea we can get concerning this 
infinity, of Space ariſe purely from an addition of 
finite Spaces, then muſt it alſo conſiſt or be com- 
poſed of ſuch Portions of that ſame Space, or elſe 
tis ſomething of, which we have actually no I 
at all. Something beyond and beſide all our 1- 
deas; and inconſiſtent with the method of acqui- 
ting them: The Idea of it muſt be one thing, 
and ztſelf quite different. Mr. Locke's Diſtinc- 
tion might one wou d think convince us that this 
Infinite of his is not a real Metapbyſical one, but 
only a mere Negation or Non-ens, a bare im- 
poſſibility of ſtopping any where; which has no- 
thing to do witli that er abſolute Infinity, or 
rather Perfection, "high belongs to the Divine 

| 2 I 


* 


= T3) 

- "Attributes, and all ſuch Qualities as ate menſur. 
ble not by Parts, but Degrees: which the ſame Au. 
thor alludes to B. 2 C. 17. & 1. and in the Sect. im. 
mediately preceeding his Quotation. 
Spade is the thing containing and Body is that 
& which is contained in it: I wou'd not be under. 
* ſtood by thing to mean a Subſtance, which ſeem 
<< to be the meaning of all thoſe, if they have any 
«© meaning at all, who call Space nothing. 

But you muſt determine this ſame thing containing 
to be either a Subſtance or a Property, or find 
out a new Diſtinction for it. Till one of theſe bs 
done, we are obliged to take it for a mere En 
rations. or a fiction of the Mind, conceiv'd in! 
deed (as we faid) by way of Subſtahce; but which 
cannot be perfectly recdnciled to that or any o- 
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ther Category, nor proved to have à real proper 
Exiſtence ad extra under any Name or Notion 
whatſoever. By and by we ſhall hear of its hav- 
ing a Subſtratum and ſome Properties too, as well 
as being its own Subſtratum. 

« How abſurd is it to conclude from our being 
<« continually able to add to Space, i Space 
« is really not infinite? Whereas for this very 
« reaſon it muſt neceſſarily follow that it is inh- 
<< nite, Sc.“ i. e. negatively ſo, or incapable of 
any aſſignable Bounds; which is a roving in- 
dererminate, perpetually growing Idea and di- 
realy repugnant to our Notion of abſolnte Infi- 
nity or Perfection, which is ſomething actual, 
politive and fix*d in all Qualities capable thereof: 
Something eſſentially and every way incapable of 
any Addition. This you allow 2 20.) to be the 
true meaning of a Meta hyſical Infinite, the only 

ueſtion therefore is which of theſe two Infinites 
(which you fee are very different ones) ought to 
be apply'd to Matter, Space and all Quantity, and 
which to the Divine Perfections. * 5 
3.54 44 4, cc ere 
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659 
Were it true that Space cou'd never; he ſo 7 "7 
« big but that more Magnitude might he added 
« to it, it would then follow that it cou'd not be 
« poſitively infinite. But how does this appear ? 
60 We can never have an Idea of it fo large, but 
« we may ſtill add more to it ·; but our Idea of it 
« js not the Thing il ſel f | 
I ſhou'd be glad to find what we can know of 
the thing, otherwiſe than from our Idea of it, (tho? 
in the preſent caſe I belizve there is no thing at all, 
but barely an Idea) and if all the Ideas we can poſ- 
ſibly frame of it include addibility, how ſhall we 
be able to exclude that ſame addibility from the 
thing itſelf ? Can Knowledge reach beyond Ideas? 
or can we concelve any thing to exiſt in a manner 
quite different from all the poffible ways we have 
of conſidering its Exiſtence ? This is ſuch Know- 
ledge, ſuch a Salvo for mere Ignorance, as this Au- 
thor wou'd, I dare ſay, diſdain in other Cafes, and 
be glad to quit in thi-, if he could find a better Hy- 
potheſis. N FG 
« Infiaity is indeed an individual Attribute of 
e the Deity, ſo that it is impoſſible chat Infinity 
« can be an Attribute of any thing elſe ; yet were 
« Matter infinite, it would not follow from thence 
« that Infinity was an Attribute of this infiuite Mat- 
« ter, any more than that Extenſion is an Aitri- 
* bute of all finite Beings throughout the whole 
« Univerſe.” - Infinity is an Attribute of any ix- 
finite thing, as well as Extenſion is of every thing 
extended, if there be any meaning in words. It 
theſe can be ſo predicatedof Matter tney mult be to 
far Attributes or Properties of it, at leaſt while 
they can de predicated, in like manner as Know- 
ledge is a Property of every finite Being that 9% 
{Jes it; the? not an abſolutely neceſfiry,; eficntial 
or immutable@ne, (which, is nothing to the caſe) 
and in what other 8 the Author could affirm 
1 e 
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g. 15. 


p. 16. 


the contrary below 


„„ 
(p. 13.) I do not apprehend. To 
make Extenſion, Knowledge, ©. Propertizs of God 
only, ſeems to me the ſame as making every thing 
Gd; fince finite things do as really, tho* in a le 
Degree, partake of them, (and conſequently they 
are equally affections of their ſeveral Natures while 
theſe Natures continue what they are, or ſo long a 
they continue to poſſeſs them, as he words it) a 
the Deity himſelf can be ſuppoſed to do. In the 
very ſame ſenſe and for the very ſame reafon that 
the Deity is ſaid to occupy the whole, muſt theke 
be allowed to occupy ſome part or ſhare. 
« If Extenſion was an Attribute of finite Be- 
« ings, it we ſuppoſe all finite Beings away-- it- 
« ſelf ought to ceaſe.” When all finite things are 
away, all real Extenſion goes with them: Ideal 
Extenſion (or the abſtract Ideas of Height, Depth, 
Fc.) may probably remain, i. e. in your Head, and 
it may be hard to get them out: but till you prove 
a connection between ſuch Ideas and. reality, your 
Argument will be inconcluſive. 'I think it ought 
to be conſider'd here that Knowledge is not the 
perceiving an agreement or connection of Ideas 
and Objects, (as ſome ſeem to imagine) but 0! 
Ideas to one another: it lies between our Thoughts 
themſelves, not between Thoughts and Things. 
As for an infinite Being, that I think is in the 
Power of God to create, for it does not make 
+6 the created Being either neceſſarily exiſtent or 
powerful, or even give to him freedom of Will.” 
But it makes him equal to his Creator in ſome one 
"reſpe&, which is as bad as to ſuppoſe him equal in 
all. He chat can fuppoſe an Effet ſtrictly and pro- 
peily equal to its Cauſe in any reſpect, is, J think, 
* 1ncapable of confutation. r 
I had argued that it was improper to app!y 


bounds and bounders to Non-entity i. e. to Space, 


_ which was as far as yet appear'd nothing. He a: 
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ie entity in that ſenſe is a direct Contradiction.“ 
Which how it makes againſt the foregoing Aſſer⸗ 
tion I know not. However he goes. on proving 
that it is a direct Contradiction to ſay Non-entity in 


general (and at the ſame time makes uſe of theſe 


words, ** When any Being is created it is a muta- 
« tion from Non-entity to Entity, &c.”) which is 
equally above my comprehenſion; except he ta- 
citly ſubjoins the Verb 7s or exiſts to make one; a 
Quibhle I would not willingly ſuppoſe him guilty 
of, Without this, pray where's the Abſurdity (I 
mean a priori) in ſaying or ſuppoſing mere No- 
thing or abſolutely Non-entity, or in other words, 
the abſence, annihilation, non-exiſtence df any 
thing ia Nature? To ſtile this non-exiſtence, Cc. 
infnite or immenſe, is indeed a flagrant Abſurdity; 
becauſe it is applying Properties to it, which at 
the fame time imply it to be ſomething, i. e. *tis 
making it both ſomething and nothing, which is all 
the Conttadiction that I know of in the Suppoſi- 
tion, and for which they only are accountable thar 
make it. The Pamphlet Mriter was not perhaps 1d 
abſurd and childiſh (ibid.) here, as the Anſwerer 
may imagine. TL Ho. WP + | 
„The Tranſlator, by his Quotation from Dr: 7. 12. 
% Cudworth, ſeems to confound the Idea of Space 
% with that of Number, as if they were the fame 
& thing.” The Quotation is from a greater than 
Dr. Cudworth, and fo far from implying” Space and 
Number to be the ſame thing; that it is expreſly in- 
troduced as another parallel Caſe (Origin of E. p. 11.) 


i. e. parallel to the former only in the rezfon of 
their being both incapable of Bounds, Which was the 
Point in hand, and which was there ſhewn to ariſe 


from the nature of out own Facultics, not from 
lieſe themſelves; be ny Ideas or Things, The 
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(83) . 
two following Pages are, I think, abundantly an 
ſwered already in the ſame place. - 
A Poſitive or Metaphyſical Infinite, as the 
« Tranſlator ſays, certainly means what is abſo- 
e Jutely perfect, that to which nothing can be ad. 
„ deqd, but then this muſt always mean in the 
particular way that it is infinite, For inſtance, 
an infinite Zin cannot be made either longer 
or ſhorter, but it may be made broader, be. 
« cauſe it is not infinite in breadth, but finite, yet 
it will ſtill be an inninite Line whatever breadth 
you ſuppoſe it. So alſo an infinite Swperficies can 
„never be made longer or wider, yet it may be 
made thicker, &c. . A poſitive or abſolute in- 
finite (in its proper ſubjects) is every way incaps- 
ble of Addition, the other infinite is directly the 
reverſe to whatever you apply it. You can never 
imagine a Line to be actually ſo long, but yon 
may make it longer, i. e. increaſe it as a Line: 
a ſurface ſo broad, but it may be yet broader, i.“ 
_ enlarged as a Surface; a Body ſo great but it may 
ſtill be augmented as ſuch : and to ſuppoſe the 
contrary, viz. any one of theſe to be poſitively in- 
finite, ſo that you cannot add to it, is to ſuppoſe 
What is falſe in fact. | 
Every one of theſe indeed is indefinitely en- 
creaſable (or what this Author is pleas'd to cal 


* * 7 


* 


_ infinite) only in ſome particular way, viz. each in is 
oon way. Tis very true that adding to a Line 
does not make it broad, which would be to make 


it ſomething elſe, i. e. a ſurface ; enlarging a ſurfack 
does not make it thict, i. e. more than a ſurface 


But each of theſe may be made larger every way thul 


we can poſſibly conſider them, and I think that's e 
nough. How an impoſſibility of enlarging (as all 
of conſidering) ſome things more than one va 
Pre ſſibility of their being abſolutely in 


5 . the | 
* finite or perfect in another, let the Reader judge. 
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The ſame Reaſoning runs thro' the ten follow- 


ing Pages, as applied to infinite Duration, and if 
[ underſtand it right this is a ſufficient Anſwer. 


« Flux, yet it neither is, nor can poſſibly be in 
« the Power of any Being whatſoever to add to it, 
« to make it more ſlower or faſter, or to ſtand 
« ſtill”? We can always add to or take from our 
Idea of Duration, can confider it by parts, and 
add to or ſubſtract trom it as many of theſe as we 
pleaſe, either @ parte ante or à parte poſt (p. 28.) 
and thereby demonſtrate the abſurdity of its being 
actually or poſitively infinite either way. *Tis 
therefore but improperly and negatively fo, „it 
« can only mentiri inſinitatem, as Cudworth ſays, 
in its having more and more added to it infi- 
© nitely, whereby notwithſtanding it never reaches 
or overtakes it.“ p. 647, 648. And if this 
be the nature of our Idea, I ſhould be glad to 
know how it can be made appear that it is not 
likewiſe the nature of the Ideatum or thing itſell, 
(if there were one in the preſent caſe) or indeed 
how it can ever be prov'd that here is any thing at 
all, beſide an artificial or abſtract Idea: An Idea 
of Duration in general, ſet up by the Mind as a 
common Meaſure and Receptacle for all things 
which exiſt in a ſucceſſive manner, or do endure, 
and which is of great uſe to us in our way of con- 
idering them: tho* when it is carried into abſo- 
lute Infinity, and ſuppoſed to be placed beyond a 
poſſibility of Increaſe, it becomes an inconſiſtent 
ſelf. contradictory Idea: as will be farther ſhewn 
when we come to an infinite ſeries. p. 110, Cc. 

He argues that ſince God exiſted from all Eter- 
nity he could act from all Eternity, Creation is 
an Act, ergo he could have created from all Eter- 
nity, otherwiſe he exiſted a whole Eternity 4 parte 
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It is true indeed that Duration is a perpetual ?- 
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mult neceſſarily be eternal, for otherwiſe 


* * "Y 
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(10) 

ante before he had the Power of creating, i.. 
he. was an impotent Being, 4 whole Eternity. 

Anſ. Power the Faculty, and the actual Exerciſ⸗ 
of that Power are two different things. God might 
always have the power, will and intention to 
create, yet not always exert his power and put 
that Will and Intent in execution; nay one of 
theſe muſt in the order of our Ideas be previous 
to the other : His Being and eſſential Attributes 
muſt be eternal, uncaus'd, or (as this Author ſays) 
beginningleſs; his Acts muſt be in time or have a 
beginning; every Change, Act or Effet is poſterior 
in conception to the Power changing, the Agent or 
Cauſe, and to make them coeval, is to make them 
all the fame, i. 7. is no more the Object of any 

ower than to make two things one and the ſame 
while they are two different ones. Tis no defect 
therefore in God's power not to be able to ex vci⸗ 
It ab æterno, any more than not to be able to make 
a Change without beginning. Neither. do theſe 
Acts or Exerciſes of the Divine Attributes make a 
Change in the Divine Nature or the Attributes 


_ themſelves, as this Author ſuppoſes, (Pp. 25, &c.) 


any more than every motion produced or volition 
exerted by a free ſelf-determining Principle, alters 
the Nature of this Principle itſelf, or every action 
of a Man alters his Conſtitution. 

' Laſtly, If every act of Man as ſuch is temporary 
and requires beginning, the caſe muſt be the ſame in 
God, eſpecially in thoſe Acts of his which relate to 
Man himſelf ; otherwiſe, and indeed for the fame 
reaſon, every Divine Act regarding Man or any 
thing elſe muſt be eternal: He made us all then 
from Eternity, and every act of Providence which 
concerns the preſervation. or the government of us 


is likewiſe eternal, and that alſo which is to be and 


will ſometime hence concern our Poſterity, is, and 
there 
would 


(12) 
wou'd be a change in God. You fee whitner 
your Principle will lead us. 

He ſays how God cou'd create from Eternity 7: 26. 
. « appears to us very abſurd and almoſt * impoſſible ?? 
(cho he had juſt before been labouring to prove 11.4 
that the Deity both cou'd and muſt do fo) to which Fil 4 


f add, therefore for any thing that we know, or 11.4 
4 as far as we can fee, it is abſurd and impoſſible, 411 
k except we can be certain of any thing beyond the — 114 
) reach and againſt the repreſentation ' of our own 4 
4 Ideas; a certainty which the Gentlemen in this | 
r way of thinking are often reduced to. v. p. 12. 29. i} 
- He objects that Dr. Bentley's Arguments againſt Bi. | 1 
7 infinite Generations are contrary to the Suppolitionz 1 
6 becauſe they imply ſome rt or beginning. Anf. 
} they imply and ſhew the neceſſity for a beginning 
7 and therefore overthrow the Suppoſition. If what- 
e ever is now paſt was once preſent, and every aſſign- 
4 able part in this ſame Series was and mult be fo, 
2 the Conſequence is that it cannot but have a hi and 
1 therefore is an abſurd, inconſiſtent Suppoſition. 
) Inſtead of confuting this and the like Arguments 
1 you anſwer they are grounded on a wrong Ba- 
3 « ſis, becauſe they deſtroy the Suppoſition:“ i. e. 
1 we muſt allow the poſſibility of the Suppoſition 

before we can ſhew it to be impoſſible and every 
y argument which proves it to be abſurd is falſe and 
< foreign becauſe tis contrary to the poſition, which is 
5 luppos'd already to be true. i. e. We argue wron 
e except we grant the Qieſtion. This is the Sub- 

ſtance of moſt of his reatoning in the. Tranſlator's 


* Demonſtration examin'd ** which may perhaps 

be re-examin'd in its proper place. | 
He urges that, theſe Arguments will equally 2. 27. 
* prove againſt the Exiſtence of the Deity from 


0 all Eternity,” Which is already obviated in 
OO, 
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ſtands thus.“ 


His next Argument for the infinity of Spar 
A Body in motion can never come 
to an end of Space, Ergo Space is politively 
« infinite ??: rather the contrary, Ergo Space iz 
incapable of poſitive Infinity, or it it is any thing at 
all, yet the Infinity of it cannot be conſider'd in a 
politive abfolute way; *ris fomething indetermi. 
nate and, negative (as has been often repeated) 
and therefore to have a poſitive conception of it 
is a Contradiction. That we have a poſitive and 
adequate Idea of the true infinity in its proper 
Subj-&s has been ſhewn already. 

Dr. Green had argued that a Mathematical Solid, 
or mere Lergib, Breadth and Thickneſs, was the 
Definition of Space, but theſe were only imaginary, 
and therefore ſo was Space itſelf. He replys 
'« This is rather a mental Confideration of real 
« Space.“ But if we can find nothing elle to con- 
ſider in it, nothing that leads us beyond theſe three 
abſtract Notions abovemention'd, by what me- 
dium will you prove its reality? ſhew it to be 
ſomething more than mental, to be attended with 
any conlequence, or to exhibit any appearance 
which properly imply's or requires real Exiſtence, 
and is not fully ſolvable by the Minds power of 
Abſtraction and force of mere imagination.“ He 
adds, for if there were no diſtance exiſting real- 
ly the Sun and Moon muſt be in the ſame in- 
« dividual Place.” This is theſame Quibble we {ct 
out with, and it is ſufficient here to obſerve that 
if there was nothing in the World beſide theſe 
two and mere Diſtance or Space, they wou'd be 
properly in no Place at all (i. e. no abſolute Place) 
nor cou'd they be ſaid ever to change Places ex- 
cept in relation to each other. | 
lis to no purpoſe to anſwer what he ſays in the 
following pages concerning the Impoſſibility of 


defining Subſtance, till we are better wo 2 
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E 
bout the meaning of the word. It may indeed be 


2 | il 
Ne an impoſſibility with him who has ſomething to | 1 
ly define beyond his Ideas, who includes ſomewhat m4 
in the Subſtance of. a thing above and beſide all Wi 
at its conſtituent Properties. I have given my own 1 
Fl Notion of it as clearly as I can in Note 1, 2d Ed. p. 36. 411 1 
4 « Tf a Spirit is unextended, it muſt exiſt in no if | 
q) « place, and is therefore incapable of Motion. ill 4 
It « For if it can move, it mult either move or go 4114 
id « out of one place into another, or out of no Place þ I 
er into ſome Place or laſtly out of no Place into | 
« no Place, &c.” And again, that a Spirit 
4 « has the power of moving 1s very manifeſt, or 
* « elſe the Soul of a Man wou'd be very often a 


x, « hundred Miles diſtant from his Body“. If mat- 
ys ter be incapable of Thought (as I think Cudworth 
al has ſufficiently demonſtrated in the paſſage cited 


n below) the reaſon is becauſe it has Parts; i. e. 
ee is extended, conſequently a thinking Subſtance 
e- cannot be extended or made up of Parts, and if fo, 
Ve it has nothing to do with either Place or Motion 
ch any more than with a Shape or Colour. It may act 
ce on and influence a Body which exiſts in Place, but 
e, to apply Place, where, &c. (terms which peculiar- 
of ly belong to Beings extended) to itſelf, 1s joining 
le the moſt diſparate, heterogeneous things in Na- 
l ture, © I wou'd not, ſays he, mean that the Soul 
n- teig extended in the ſame manner as Matter is.“ ib. 
| But if all the notion we can poſſibly frame of Ex- 
at tenſion is derived from Matter and cannot reach 
ſc WY bcyond it, if the very Definition and Idea of it 
Ye includes partes extra partes (real parts, when it is 
e) lo, mental when it is only mental) as he might have 
X. learnt from Bayle cited above; it will be in vain 
to fly to the old refuge of a ſimple uncompounded 
* Extenſion or what he calls Continuum, which is in- 
of deed extended, but yet in a different manner from 


+ WY ts Excention we know of ; which bas aftepable 


ut Parts, 


9. 37. 


tu) 


Parts, but not material, ſeparable ones, i. e. pro. 
perly no parts at all,---But this is not the fir} 
time we have been forced to go beyond our Ideas. 


had ar 
be ſo 


«© Tho' we frame our Idea of a Being from the . 
«« eſſential Properties of it, yet that is no reaſon WW his At 
„ why the Being ſhou'd not require ſomething to WM ;nicati 
« its Exiſtence which the eſſential Property (he owing 
« ſhowd have ſaid Properties) does not, only by 6 * 
* the Being's requiring it.” By Being or S. Wl « not 
ſtance we mean only the Collection, Aggregate « or 
or Union of the Eſſential or conſtituent Properties, WM « per 
and how theſe when taken together can require ſome- had ſt 
thing which each of them did not require when But 
ſeparately conſider'd, I don't apprehend. The nibilat 


Properties of Spirit, i. e. thinking, willing and 
their Modes, have no relation to Space or Exten- 
ſion, have nothing to do with a Stratum, con- 
ſequently neither has a ſpiritual Being which con. 
ſiſts only of theſe and the like Properties. He 
goes on ſuppoſing that all Beings muſt as ſuch be 


commenſurate to Space and occupy ſome portion 


of it; as well as every Quality be ſtuck in ſome 
Subſtratum, which alſo muſt rake up ſome room; 
all which has been conſider*d in the place referr'd 
to above. 


Reader, only obſerving that after the words 
has © if there be any ſuch leaſt and Body or Ex 


p. 46. 
« ed, becauſe were it not, it wou'd as Dr. Cud- 
« <vorth ſays, perceive all Diſtances indiſtantly, 

and conſequently wou'd have an Idea of In. partie 


I ſhall truſt the paſſage from Cudworth with the 


< leaſt Extenſion that can poſſibly be Cudworth 
<« tenſion be not infinitely diviſible p. 823. 
which was omitted in the Quotation. 

& It neceſſarily follows that the Soul is extend- 


<« finity.” He means, wou'd ſee to the End of all fide 
Diſtance, or perceive the end of what is end!) Wl mutt 


according to his Senſe of the word infinite.” He Form 


had 


1 


(159 | 
had argued p. 4t. that an unextended Being muſt 
be ſo ſmall as to perceive nothing, here from the 
ſame principle he urges that it will be fo great as 
to be able to perceive every thing, and indeed both 
his Arguments are equally concluſive. The Li- 
mitation of our Sight in every caſe is, I think, 
owing to the Nature of Body, not of Soul. | 
« To ſuppoſe any thing to be annihilated is ,, 4. 
« not to ſuppoſe it to be taken away from itſelf 
« or from being or from Exiſtence, but more pro- 
« perly Exiſtence taken from that.” I wiſh he 
had ſhewn the difference of theſe Phraſes. 
But we have enquired into the poſſibility of an- 
nibilation already, and. he comes at laſt to allow it 
in every thing but Space itſelf, to which indeed it 
cannot be well apply'd, any more than to nothing 
elf 2 | TI 
„That Dr. Clarke aſſerts Space to have real 5. 49. 
« Qualities is true; but then he does not conſider 
« it ſtrictly as a Property, but as its own Subſtra- 
« u] ' J will anſwer. this when I underſtand it. 
If h& means conſidering it as 4 Subſtance, Dr. Clarke 
and he canſider it very differently at different times, 
See p. 11. and in p. 63, the Dr. is introduced af- 
rows... the Deity himſelf to be the Subjtratum of 
pace. | 
I da not ſee ſo much abſurdity in ſuppoſing 5. 50. 
« Qualities inherent in one another, as the Tran- 
* ſlator Fou'd make it, at leaſt not in the In- 
* ſtance of Space. For why cannot Penetrability, 
* Indiſcerpibility and Infinity be ſaid to be Modes 
* of Space? as well I think as all kinds of Shapes 
* are Modes or Modifications of Figure.” 
But Figure itſelf is nothing excluſive of every 
particular Shape, Ergo ſo is Extenſion ſetting a 
lide every particular extended Being: unleſs we 
muſt have a Subſtratum likewiſe for, Figure and 
form in general, and by the ſame way of reaſon- 


we 


4 
L 


_ 


— 


(016) 
ing we may ſeek one for Weight for Sound, &c. in 
general: in ſhort for every abſtract Idea we have, 
% Duration, ys he immediately after, is only 
ce enduring, and what can enduring be without 
« ſomething to endure ?” Anſw. A mere Ens 78. 
tionis or Idea, as well as your next Inſtance of 
Exiſtence without ſomething exiſting : Which one 
wou'd think might be enough to ſhew you that 
theſe neither require nor can properly admit of any 
real Subſtratum, nor infer the exiſtence of any 
thing but our own Imagination. To what pur- 
poſe therefore ſhou'd we ſpend time in enquiring 
whether Duration be a pundtum ſtans, or „ a con- 
te tinual regular flowing of itſelf” p. 51? When 
we already find that *tis nothing more than a com- 
lex Idea got from obſerving the Succeſſion of 
deas in our Minds? one who conſiders how he 
comes by his Ideas will never build fuch Arguments 
upon them. 
 « Iris very evident that neither Extenſion nor 
« Duration can be modes of the Exiſtence of any 
e created Beings.” Extenſion and Duration in the 
Abſtract can be modes of nothing at all; but our 
Ideas of them are entirely got from created Beings 
and applicable to no other, and to them they muſt 
be applicable ſo long as we can property ſay theſe 
Beings are extended or do endure. | 
* Succeſſion is not, ſays the Tranſlator, ne- 
ce ceſſarily join'd with Exiſtence. Perhaps not, 
that is not ſuch a Succeſſion as ours Here we 
are got again to ſomething Supra nos. I wou'd 
only ask, is not all the Succeſſion the ſame 45 
. fuch ? is not Succeſſion without a Change the very 
fame as no Succeſſion? Neither Change indeed 
nor Succeſſion are the very Idea of Duration (as 
this Author wou'd have me affirm) bur yet they 
neceſſarily accompany it, and without them it 15 
abſolutely loſt. | 
ee What 


4 ſence to is, I confeſs I do not underſtand,” The 
Phraſe is Dr. Clarte's. 6th Prop. par. the laſt: 
where he may find another full as hard to unter- 
ſtand, viz. that the Deity is equally preſent --- by the 
immediate and perfect Exerciſe of all his Attributes 
to every Point of the boundleſs Immenſity, as if it were 


=, vs © 
« What the meaning of preſent in his ſimple Ef 5. 57 


"oy all but one ſingle Point. p. 74. 2d Edit. 
e 


builds his Progf of the real Exiſtence of 5. 61. Ee. 


Space and Duration on the Ideas we have of them, 
which, he ſays, are ſimple ones, and “ we can- 
« not by any means have a ſimple Idea but from 
« ſomething, actually exiſting in Nature.” Firſt, 
the Ideas of Space and Duration in the Abſtract 
are not ſimple Ideas, but complex Modes made 
up of the leaſt Portions of each, viz. a ſenſible 
Point and Moment. See Locke B 2. C145. Sg. 
Secondly, if they were, they would not prove the 
Exiltence of any external Object correſpondent to 
them, bur only that there 1s ſomething in Nature 
which occaſions them, whether chat be poſitive or 
a privation in the Subject does not always appear. 
See Locke B 2. C 8. I gave youan Inſtance before 
in Darkneſs, which is as able to produce a ſimple 
Idea, as Space, and yet you have taken a deal of 
pains to prove that it is really nothing: You might 
as well have added Space and Duration to it, and 
if you had a mind too, concluded them to be 
three Nothings. p. 61. 

But I ſhall need an Apology for dwelling ſo 
long on this dry Subject. 


_ Of Neceſſary Exiſtence. 


He begins his Account of neceflary Exiſtence 5. 66. 
with the following Obſervation. , We may be 
* able to know and perceive in what Beings this 
* neceſſity of Nature inheres without knowing 7 
«6 er 
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« ther the Nature of this Neceſſity, or the Ni. 


« ture of the Beings and Subſtances in which i 


„ inheres.. Thus we can ſee that two and two are 
« neceſſarily equal to four, Cc.“ What! tho' we 
don't know the nature of two and two, or under. 
ſtand what theſe Words mean? as the Courſe of 
his Argument muſt require. What follows is, [ 
think, mere quibbling on the two Words Nece/jy 
and Contradittion. The Caſe; in ſhort; is this, 
Wherever there is an apparent Contradiction on 
one ſide of the Queſtion (either @ priori or poſte- 
riori) the oppoſite is neceſſarily true, or there's 2 
Neceſſity for our ſuppoſing ic : But except this 
Contradiction be perceived @ priori, i, e. prior to 
che exiſtence of the thing or truth in Queſtion, i 
does not make it to be what it is, it cannot be the 
ground of its Exiſtence. Thus from the abſurdity 
of an infinite Series of dependent Beings. we find 
it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, or there's a Nece//ity for our 
ſuppoſing one firſt Cauſe or independent Being: But 
is this ſame Neceſſity therefore ſomething by which 
he exiſts? ſomething which may be tonſider'd as 
an antecedent ground or reaſon bf his being what he 
18, i. e. uncaus'd or independent? At this rate e- 
very Reaſon which reduces us to a neceſſity of be- 
lieving the exiſtence of any thing, muſt be the 
Cauſe, Ground or Reaſon of the Thing itſelf: 
which I think needs no Confutation 
He goes upon a diſtinction between Neceſſity 
abſolute and relative: whereas every Notion we can 
poſſibly fix to the word Neceſſity implies Relation, 
and means nothing more than the connection we 
find between two or more Ideas, which is uſually 
expreſſed by 'this Term, as was ſhewn of all the 
cominon Senſes of it in Note 9. If therefore this 


word can only ſtand to denote the Habitude or 


Manner of our own Conceptions, *twill be in vain 
-to proceed with this Author in enquiring "pep 


very ! 
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„ 
ir is really uniform and ,jnvariable 3 or whether its 

exiſtence be confined to Time and Place. p. 68, 
Ge. | 


He maintains that the Being which exiſts by Ne- 5. 79. 


ceflity can be but one, and attempts to anſwer a 


very reaſonable Objection ariſing from his firſt Af. 
ſertion aforecited, viz, that as Neceſſity of Exiſt- 


ence is beyond our Comprehenſion, and the Being 
or Beings to whom we apply it are ſo too; there 
may be a number of neceſſarily exiſtent Beings, 
as well as different Neceſſities, for any thing that 
we know. If ſays he, in his reply to this, any 
« Being whatever exiſts neceſſarily by a Neceſſity 
« of Nature, it muſt be both impoſſible and con- 
« traditory in itſelf, (v. below, and p. 74.) inde- 
« pendent of, and antecedent to all our Suppoſiti- 
« ons about it, that that Being ſhould not exiſt. 
„% Whatever Number therefore of neceſſary Beings 
« there is, there is neceſſarily ſuch a Number, and 
% neither more or leſs is poſſible, &c.”* i. e. there 
can be no more than there really are. But how do 
we know by this what Number there are? or 
where's the Abſurdity (a priori) of ſuppoſing more 
than one ſuch ? Your Argument will ſerve as well 
for twenty : viz. provided we allow them all to be 
in rerum #aturd neceſſary, then none of them can 
be ſuppoſed away. | 


* The Objection therefore in its full n can- Bid. 


not be urged any farther than this, that a thing 
may be in itſelf a perfect Contradiction, with- 
* Out appearing to us to be any Coutradiction at 
* all, but rather the quite contrary. In anſwer to 
* this I muſt beg leave to ſay that then all our 
* Underſtanding is uſeleſs, all our Knowledge and 
* Reaſon, &c. | 8 
What this has to do with the former Objection, 
or who is capable of making ſuch an one, I leave 
um to conſider: We ſay there's no Contradiction 


o 
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PP CROP - 
to our Ideas in ſuppoſing more than one indepen. 
dent Being, and therefore the contrary cannot he 

-- . demonſtrated. . The agſwerer is here got on the 
wrong ſide, and anſwering his own aſſertion in the 
laſt cited Paſſage. Tis he only, and the Gentle. 

men in the ſame way of thinking, that are obliged 

to find Contradictions in themſelves, which yet are 
not ſuch to any of our Ideas, and who alone there. 
fore are chargeable with the Conſequence: he ſetz 
forth below. The true and proper Objection to 
his Demonſtrations of the Unity is, that we have 
no Data to proceed upon in proving one fide or 


5 


8 t'other. 

. 75. , Neceſſity of Exiſtence can only be where 

_<.. there is no other Cauſe or Foundation of that 
23 xiſtence.” The true meaning of which is, that 

| ak kind . can never come in but where 


a, Perſon has nothing elſe to ſay. That exiſtence 
ich has no prior, external Cauſe, is abſolutely 
uncaus' d. I know no other diſtinction. 


p. 76. . 115 Objector may indeed ſay that a Being can 


- 


At without any Cauſe, any ground or Founds- 
Ry at all. To which I muſt defire to anſwer 
_ + that nothing can be more abſurd and contra- 
«.. dictory, and that it is---all owing merely t0 
„Prejudice and Partiality ; ſince to inſtance in 
« things which affect our ſenſes daily, they will al 


« allow that if there's no reaſon why a thing (th f 
World ſuppoſe) is of this or that particular ſhape ¶ Ne Aut 
.: $*1t,, might have been of ſome other ſhape than N. 
_ *© writ now? Led fr 
5 he two Caſes are very different, as was ſhe can ; 
; ſufficiently in Note 14. The World, which we ſup being de 
poſe to have had beginning, might for that reaſo Not 
either have not been at all, or been of a differen Wetricr;. 
ape, c. from what it is. That which never haq hit it is 
beginning was never under a poſſibility of not bes it b 


; actuall 


- 


ing, or of being any ching elle but what it alwa) 


% 
Wanne 
N * 


—_— 


* 


ſuppott, conſequently no room for any Cuße or 


, Ground!” Rh > adds n 
e « Here'I muſt deſire the Reader to take notice / 7% 
e « that When any ling is ſaid to be 5, right, reaſon. 

p « able in itſelß, it is only meant that the fitnels of it 


« does not depend upon the will of any Being, bur 
« is a neceſſary conſeyquence' of the exiſtence of 
« that ching of Which it is affirmd,” But fitne/s 
e a relative term and muſt have reference 


0 io ſome End. Whatever is ft muſt neceſſarily be 

e ft for ſomething. Ft in it/eif is therefore both a 

or viccifm in Expreſſion and a miſtake of means fot 

Te « Thus it is abſolutely right, right and fit in it - f + 
* ſelf, antecedent to any Command that a Creature 

© Hi © ſh0u'd reverence his Creator: where can be any 

de © abſurdity in this Propoſition ? Is not the Relati- 
(on between a Creature and Reverence to his 

Y © Creator fuitabte to che natures of each of them? 


It is ſuſtable to the nature of the 1ſt as produc- 
tive of its Happineſs, and to that of the 2d as agree - 
5. bee to his Wil, who vriginally deſign'd the Hap- 
er bpneſs of his Creatures, and therefore bound this 
ad the Ike Duties on them. As therefore it na- 

"i furally conduces to this end *ris fry &æc. antecedent- 
to any poſitive Command about it + But what 
means i, right, &e. without regard to any ud at 
ll? This is the abſurdity we juſtly-charge upon 
ve Authors of that Language. ph; 

Not having had a Beginning, bf having exiſt- /. 35: 
* ed from all Eterhiry neither does, nor poſtibly 
an make à Being neceſſarily ciſting“ This 
bring does hot want to be made fo at all. 

Not having had a beginning is no Reaſon indeed 
ori why a Being 'ſhou'd be neceſſarily exiſtent, 
lu it is avery good one drawn 4 poſteriori, and im- 
lis it by neceſſary e which is enough 

150 | I 
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aftully-wes © Het&s nd effect, nothing that warts 


5 for Us. - His inſtance of a Ballance hanging Unepen 
from all Eternity, wou'd indeed be contrary.to e 
preſent Laws of Nature; but except wel preſuy. 

pPoſe the eſtabliſhment of ſuch Laws (which I im. 
a Eine this Author does not believe abſolutely. nece. 
Karp) there will be no reaſon! why it ſhou'd.pot hay 
in that as well as any other ppfition, and, it wou' 
be a ſufficient account to ſay a ſo. 
© * There is no Impoſſibility in ſuppoſing created 
e Beings. to, have exiſted, from Eternity, provided 
s they have, ſome original Cauſe? That i, a; fr 
. - as I can apprehend, prove they have ſome begin 
ing. de with n de bees 
ready conſider d. ; Mt 


The Word Cauſe az he uſes it, cannot poſi. 
% bly. mean any thing but an Efficient Cauſe, aud 
it ſo, I readily grant his Conſequence to be true,” 
I ſhou'd, be glad to know; What other ſort al 
Cauſe will ſerve your purpoſe, i, e. infer, Ln), In. 
menſily, &c. and perform thoſe operations which Dr. 

- Clarke ſo frequently aſcribes toit. See his Anſuen 


to che 3d and 6th Letters. 


1 - 


10 ſay that becauſe ſuch a. Being cou not 

begin to exiſt, he muſt therefore always hav 

« «© exiſted, i. e. does neceaſſrily exiſt, is as Ablurd 

- 6. as one can imagine. Where is the connected 

of the Propoſitions? No more I think than if 

: «© Perſon, .ſhou'd tell me that becauſe à Being vil 
certainly exiſt from this time to all Eternity 
that ſuch a Being is therefore ſelf-exiſtent.”, 

If he now is and. can d never begin to be, iöthere 

any other poſſible, Conſequence but that he muil 
have always, been? And is not the contrary, a C 
tradiction in Terms? Whether a Being which de 

pends on the pleaſure of ſome other will geriain'y 

exiſt for vera is a. very diffgrent Queſtion... Ihe 

"Deny cou d never derive his Being from an) thing 

* Ergo he muſt; be underincde doe, independent; f, 

r KA a | 
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1 0 
cf onifient : L. add and allo. face alla, bet 
of this below... 7-8 | 
" If there neyer had been any Cauſe, 82 or . 87; 
« Foundation, why. the thing was what it Was, I 
6 ſhou'd be glad to know. how 1 it came to'bewhat 
« jt was, and why it was not ſomething elſe ?“ 

It never came 49. be: there never was any room 
for, a, Cauſe, &c,, It was not ſothething elſe . 
ic always actually was what it is and never under a 
pions of — bent otherwiſe. 

« To afff at the ſup reme Being hay ks ; N 88. 
Ground or Ferran, A, his Exiſtence is the 
« moſt abſurd thing in the World; for if he has 
« no reaſon for his e really in Nature, it is 
& impoſſible that it ſhou'd imply any Contradlicti- 

« on _ to 75 Um ever to have exiſted. If 
« it does imply, a Contradiction not to ſuppoſe 


ground or Cauſe. of its being a ontradiction 
not to ſuppoſe ſuch a one, che re fon why he 
« does.exiſt rather than not exiſt.” It implies no 


poſe the Deity not to have exiſted always; How, 
the abſurdity a poſteriori (or the ground ef its, being 
n abſurdity. if it has any ſuch Ronde vix. that 
there never cou'd have, been any thing, or that the 
Univerſe mult have aroſe from nothing; how this, 
| ſay, can be the reaſon; why, or by, which Gad ex- 
its, leave to this Gentleman to — Tho! in 
buch be does not ſeem to have once conlidee'd, the 


two different Kinds of Reaſons, or anner. 
tuch'd on above. 


TY: L Js 
. Jo ſay that he neceſſarily exiſts, becauſe he 2 ib; and 59 
un ah, did ciſt, is the ſammie às 10 ſay, that he feceſ- 
hd foil exiſts, becauſe. he docs c We don't 
ing pretend. to affign, any. Cauſe, or (which. muſt always 


mean the ſame if it ahfwerg anf urpoſe in the 
1 Queſtion) * 4 his. Exiſtence; 5 
do, oily, 


« ſome one neceſſary. ſelf-exiſtent Being, then is te 


Contradiction 4. priori (as was ſhewn before) to.fup- . 


önly the Cauſe or Reaſori why we believe, or by 
Frhich we know that he muſt neceſſarily exiſt: and 
if he be the firſt of all Cauſes, underived fron, 
und independent of any, i. 6. (in our Tenſe of the 
Word) ſelf-exiſtent, all which are Conſequence d 
\His'Fternity, to ſuppoſe his Being at any time al. 
ter' d or deftroy*d by, or without a Cauſe; is a 
abſurdity, and by confequence affords ſufficient 
6.44 ye for the contrary ſuppoſition. I hope you 
| ee the difference between this and the argument 
you have been pleav'd to make for ds. 
1 t Never h — to exiſt cannot make 4 
Being incapable of ceafing to exit”? 
N 9 as we ſaid deere, mate him ſo by di 
rect Efficiency, or in any ſenſe à priori, but it does 
by uſt inference and implication, or à poſteriori, or 
_ at leaſt makes the thing appear ſo to ds in every 
_ caſe; Which is as far as we need go. EY 
Tho) it is true that it requires nd officient Cal 
to keep in the ſtate it is, yet if there is n0 
„ ground or reafori why it ſhou'd yo on to exiſt, 
4 that itſelf is a reaſon why it may ceaſe to exif.” 
ITbe differente lies here; one of them is properly an 
felt or Change which as fuch, and as ſuch only, re 
dee de nat: Thee en be a 
kind of antecedent Reaſon why an independent Bc 
ing continues in the ſame ſtate in which it alwajy 
dvs, or as this Author phraſes it, goes on to exiſt 
any more than why he is independent, or that be 
ois, and to want an antecedent Reaſon where there 
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by : 8 » | 02 * vl * 
and « ſuppoſe-2 r infinite Nothing, which 282 plain Com 
Mm, * U cti nn | nnen ; "<> 1 
the Lou might as well urge that it is a Contradicti- 


of WF on to Tuppoſe' any thing away if we leaye nothing i 
al. 7 6 9 7 Infinite 1 no more to do with: i 
E this fame Nothing, than finite penetralle, &c. have. - i 
ie But we have had this . N once before,” f 
you If it is a Contradiction not to ſuppoſe ſome 5. 94- | 
ent one Being to exiſt, that Being exiſts by ſome n- 
( ceſſity in its own Nature, which neceſſity having 119 
T 50 rp or relation to any thing external, cen 5 [1 
« be a Neceſſity abſolute in itſelf, that is 4 Neceſſity - || } 
d. < which has no dependance upon any thing what- Hi 
dors «ever, but is in itſelf abſolutely that whick'it is.“ 1 
0. If it be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe the abſence of vl 
ery ſome one Being, does this give you the reaſon why, 411 


or the ground by which this Being exiſts?” Nay, if- 
in the preſent Caſe his Exiſtence be founded, as 


; n0 you fay, on a Neceſſity which has no dependance 4 
ii Wl Won aby thing whatever, I'ſhou'd'be glad to fee, 
iſ." how any thing will lead us to this Foundation, or 
y at how we eat evet find it out. In truth, the beſt ac- . 
Te- y ui generts, . 


ways ind of Exiſtence ſhou'd be the ;. 96. 
vil, « Subſtance "itſelf, no body was ever ſo. weak as to 
1 imagine: but that therefore the Exiſtence of the 


here * Being muſt be pre: ſuppoſed to the Exiſtence of | 
ame WW © the Arrridicte,” and that therefore it cannot be | 
here WP © pre-ſuppoſed 'to the Exiſtence of the Subfance, ] 

« i « nt 
| is one of the greateſt Difficulties our preſent * | 
Uni- << Queſtion lar Under HO NR 
dat „ Wuen thetefote 4 Sübſtance is Pre ſuppoſed „ % . 
but e to the exiſtence' of the effential Attribute, or 1 
8 to when one of the eſſential Attributes is pre-ſup-., 1 
poſe « poſed to the Exiſtence -of the Subſtance, t | 


yr Word before is only meant in the order of our | 


; 2— —_ "01 


* 


469), 


6 Leas, N not in the order * the things them- 
« ſelyes.“ But except you ſuppoſe it previous in 
the order of Nature too (which. is indeed included 


in the former ſuppoſition) it cannot ſerye your pur. on 00 
poſes. i. e. be We tolerable propriety bhp. real 15 
oundation, and a prior infer the Exiſtence, of the Ns 


Subſtance and all its other Attributes; Which ſup- | 195 
14 Ne you are indeed forced to make i in che next ve 


tence, 


| 4 80 that when w e this Neceſſity other: 
She a0 or t 5 8 4 1 be ave. 
x” : [3 ilt nt jan we do 1455 pre · ſuppoſe 1t 07 
7s uppoſe i ir to. be really, and in der of nature G 1; 
previous, or this. is not enſe) $ that exiſtence, 120 - 
„hen in reality it is cocval?s. RaHother Con- Wh 
fee cquence can be drawn, from this, bur cha Aden 42 
ſition is a falſe and groun ps” one, 2 and all = 4 bps 
PE i xd 1 8 e Tbe f ore. Wo 
Oln | elves. i 

2 6710 toy 5 Ne Kod 20 727 way of Cav IM 
”; at or We; can 17 to manner, of. Jdea to. the. 4 5 

75 is mere triff ing, as. it. thers,cou'd be no this 
round or Reaſon of exiltence 1 in any Being un- ine 
. 200 pat 75 Beige Or. Reaſon Were the actual pro- — © 
i} | 5 of the Being, which is as abſurd” as is, poſ- 18 
uw * « ble There cancbe no Kind | of. antecedent Rea- a 
con tor av, Fxiſtence when, there. is nothing chat cn Wl ver 

0 actually cauſe, produce or at all. affect that Ex- eilt 
4 iſkence, Pg in the preſent Ck :) except. you'll have oY 

| 15 1 itecedent Lis why 1 it is uncaus'd, or why 10 0 
bf 428 $ 00 e which wou'd, be triling i in. tro 


iind Taſk why he cod not. but almays have gu- 
102. iſted? The anſwer 0109. 150 be, that it is and aways 
de "Was a Contradi 12 1 2 ereſore once more, 

hy it 18.4 Contrad ks to ſe him not o 

Nil 8 nb proper FRO "Rink, here ſhould 
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(27) 
often anſwer'd) not why it is one? However he goes 


for exery contradiction. A cauſe why the ſame 
thing, cannot be and not be at the ſame time (p. 100. 
101.) Why 2 and 2 do not make 521. e. you muſt 
have a reaſon for the very firſt principles of all rea- 
ſon, or ee of your Ideas differ and 
others agree, or elſe he will tell you bey might not 
bave been ſo,, He that can ſee the neceſſity, for this 
may 1 ſuppoſe apprehend the neceſſity for a Cauſe 
or Ground of al Cauſes and Grounds whatſoever, 
and another for that, and will ſee no reaſon to ſtop 
any where, 18 e 


" 7 


« moſt ſuperior Being which they ſuppole. him? 


What anſwer can they make to that? If they are 


« conſiſtent with themſelves, they mult ſay, that 


« he is the greateſt Being becauſe he . exiſted from | 


« all Eternity. But then again why did he exiſt 
« from all 1 ternity * I might 


thing which you ſuppoſe it to be, or why it is an- 
recedent to the firſt Being. 
the greateſt from his Eternity, 


of 


know not, (apriori) but this we know 


1 


Aer 


in the latter part of Note 53. 2d Edit. 
the latter part of Note 53. 2d Edit. 
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be, Mat is that Contradiction? (Which has: been 


on to prove that there muſt be a rœaſon or ground 


| 4: as well ask Why 
this Neceſſity of yours is that moſt wonderful 


We know him to be 
why he is eternal we 
but that if there 
were any ground really and truly antecedent to his 
exiſtence, he cou'd not be eternal; which is enough 
to overturn, your Foundation. What this Author 

& in pages 196, 107. about the Cauſes of the der 
termination of the Divine Vill has been. conſider - 


1 * N 
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„% Lask again why God is that greateſt and b. 104. 
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To conſider minutely wha he has advanced » 


this Head wou'd be to repeat every thing which 
went before concerning an Infinite ſeries, Eterniy 
of the World, Cauſe aud Effet cueval, Abſolute Inj. 
nity without any end,” &c. He that has once tho. 
ro'ly reflected on ſuch. principles will not require 

7 1% 2 2d Confutation af them. 
He labours to maintain the poſſibility bf an infinite 
feries of eel ye beings againſt all thoſe arguments 
which ſhew that either ſome one part of it was not ſuc- 
cefſive to others, or that every part of it was, both 
whichdeſtroy the ſuppoſition, <* andtherefore, fays 
«he, n to the purpoſe. For in a ſeries 
« of Beings exiſting from Eternity down to this pre- 
* ſent Time, there could be no firſt, nor could there 
<« be a time when none of them did Exiſt, for then 
<< theſe o not have Exiſted from Eternity“. But 
there is no one of them which was not once future, 
Ergo there muſt have been a time when none of 
them did exiſt, Ergo there was a firſt, and conſe 
. quently the ſuppolition contradicts itſelf. He goes 
| on Let us then ſuppoſe a ſeries of Beings to begin, 
| «© ro exiſt how, and that they will exiſt to all Eter- 
bu «nity, would any perſon be fo abſurd as to ſuppoſe 
1 „ that there muſt be ſome one not previous to any 
| other, (I fuppoſe he means ſubſeguent to allgthers,) 
<'that is, that there muſt be a /aſf?? We may add, 
. ; and would any perſon be ſo 8 je 45 
"| --" 1 _— 4 ly growing ſeries poſitively or abſolutely n. 
fate or Ne its any 0 entire thing re- 
ally exiſting? Tis an indefinite flux or aggregate of 
parts which are continually added, but never mat 
4p any thing at alk, which is abſurd, ſee Note 10 
2d Ed. Below he attempts to bring this ſeries 
off by aſſerting that it is3nfinite one way, but t. 


pite 


0 29 Y 
nite another; which ſeems to me the ſame as affirm 


ing it to be partly infinite and partly, finite: but 
we examin'd this before. 


That other Reings beſides the ſelfexiſtent Be- 9 "a 


1 6 * might have iy eternal has been before proy- 
, ed, though they would not be in the ſame man- 
4 (6 ner as He, becauſe they would qually be de pen. 
» « dent as if the 7 had 2 exiſted from er 
e i © they would depend on the ſelf. exiſtent Be 
for their original or derive their Beings from ſome- 
to thing pre-exiſtent, and yet be all eternal, which ap- | 
is WJ pears. to me ſomething like a Contradiction. | 
6 Here the Defender of Dr. Clarke ſeems to be in 
th ſome confuſion.” He begins There's no impoſſibi- 
„ © !ity in an endleſs ſeries of dependent Beings exiſt. 
| « ing ftom Eternity. For, as Dr. Clarke fays, 


« If we conſider ſuch an infinite e on⸗ 
« entire endleſs ſeries of dependent Be "gp is 
en « plain this whole ſeries can have no vous fom 
a wit bout, or from within c.“ and fo 

e, Dr's Demonſtration directly againſt hi 1 a 
of when he has done, fays 8 this is a true, if not MY 
ſe. ly reaſon-—why it is ichpoſſible, that chere 8 
ez * have exiſted, from Eternity ſuch an in de- - 
n, Wl © 2:1ndent ſeries; tho” how he comes to allow tf 
r- me ſeries, whether it, be dependent ot indep 

jo to be conſider'd here by the Dr. as one e "ep 121 
ny er wwh97e,” Which he had fo frequently c 1 

90 of in others, or why this does not de roy. the. ſup- 
d, rn to; as much, 98 Bf and loſt, 1 canndt: * 


. that a Cauſe. it prior to its Effet, A; incty 
of WI detween Pub 4 the 3 2 2 pos 2 
ue tity in 1 8 1 For as wo Font 19 55 
10 © would eternally proceed from the Sun, of an. 

ies e from an impoſed᷑ Seal, were theit Gut 


Kuna M the * manner regt d Beings 


He He is to invalidate the cl Naxos, b. 120; 


F 124 


1 (3 


might eternally ſpring from the workmanſhip 0 
W Almighty, as Light from the Sun. * 
Whatever is neceſſarily prior in che order of ou: |, 
; deas, is for that reaſon. prior alſo in the order (| 
W if we have any na at all of Nature; 
or can prove any | ' thin ng from our. Ideas concernirg 

it. Every mover 10 be previous to the moved x 
well in Nature as in | Idea, tho it cou'd not be pro 
perly a mover till it produced ſome motion. ln 
like manner as the Sun could not be what we non 
ſtile Sun till it emitted Light, but yet che mat 
ter of it as Egg as the moyon excited in it roms 

arts muſt be previous (except you will ſy poſe i vill not 

f motive) both in Nature aud. Time to the adu- Wi 15 
al Emiſſion 0 theſe parts which cauſe the Idea of 1 
Light, and which require ſome time for every Mo- 
tion: 1e their Motion“ IS, not inſtantaneous, and con- 
{:quently Light, which is the effect thereof, can. 
not be ſtrictly , coetaneous with the Sun. Your 
Father was no Father indeed till he had a ſon, but 
will you ſay that his ſon and he might poſſibly have 
been .cocyal? The contrary is intuicively, certain, 
and he 15 will demand 2 proof of i it or a reaſon 
why it is ſo, does not know, \ when be ought to be 
convinc'd. 

What he brings i in the following p pages concern. 
Hg 1 oyy/ and. the ug has N eannder 

* 

"Be Sue 5 What the __ ator. fas abou 
« Neceffity of exiſtence is mere trifling and ought 
not. to be conſider'd at all. As if uniformity. ex: 
* cluded. attributes. of different Kin ep. 

Abſolute. Neteſſi ty in the, Tenſe 3 it ſore. Times 
ſed would deſtroy all variety. or diverſity ot every 
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might eternally ſpring from the workmanſhip o 
be the Almighty, as Light from the Sun. f * 
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cannot be the ground of the Divine Exiſtence, b 
and 74, 7 5% S. The ſame as Cauſe ibid. cannot 
be applied to the Relations of things. 955. 208, 
394. 306. inconſiſtent with the Divine Freedom 
_ diverſity of Attributes 32, 5 2 cannot be 

d a priori. ib. 

Ae Ideas what. 5. of PP he MY, Modes and 
Relations g, 6, 7. how made ibid. not form'd by 
Analogy. „ have no objective reality 5. 8. are 

poſitive rr vs . 

Accidents how to be diſtinguiſh'd from Subſtance. 5 

Asian twofold 236, 237. cannot be neoeſſary in ei 
ther ſenſe. ib. whether all human 9:2 con. 
fits in it 234, 235. 40 % —— 

Alive Powers two 233, 234. 246: 

Adam, whether naturally mortal 147, 148. 17%. 
211, 2 12. whether his Powers were different from 
thoſe of his Poſterity ibid. and 408. The Scheme 

of Providence in his Fall. 408, 409, &c. 40 
467. His Happineſs not ſo great as that which | 
is attainable by us, 468, 469, &c. | | 

Agents free, the neceſſity for ſuch in the World. 391. 

Alteration, | there can be no — . one in e 87 
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ſtem for the better 139. 163, Ge. a total one in- 


conceiyable ib. The fame may be ſhewn 1 in the 
moral World. 478.——48 


incapable of the one we could not. attain. to fo 
high a Degree of the other, 18. and 414. 448, 
&c, a general Anſwer ro Bayle's Objections, 41 3, 
Gr. 

Analogy not to be apply d to the whole Nakusb of 
the Divine 3 but only to the Modus 
of them 88, 89 98. applicable to the Tri- 
nity. 116, 115, 118. to Preſcience 4424. 

Angels, why we were not made as perfect as they 


Wl Will 40, 401. fome Nene why their Fall 
{$4 

1 3 be permitted 408, Ge. 4510 79 vide 

by Antecegent Neceſſity not the ground the f Dieine 


* Exiſtence 32. 75, 76. Nor of the Relations of .. 
| things 296. 29 8. 304. The very fame as Cauſe 


1 75. in no Keule capable of being conſidetr d 4 
4 priori bid. and $2, 53. Whether any Relations 
of things are properly antecedent to the Will 
of God. 302, 303, Cc. 
Anxiety, in what Senſe ic may be ſaid to Gee 
dhe Will 249. does not determine it phyſically, 
234, 235. generally conſequent upon Its ter- 
mination 255, 256. N cf 
K „may be oppoſed and overcane Fr the 
ill alone 332. 339. 
Arbitrary in = Senſe the Divine Will is ſo 78. 
5 304, 305. 313. Uk inconſiſtent e the 
otion 


Alternative of Good and Evil neceſſary ro kidpioe 
our Happinefs 124, 125. 446, Ge. If we were 


134. 136. whether they ſtill have freedom of 
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2 'apriori,. cannot = "pls to the Di. 
vine Being 52, 53. 55, 56. 74, 75. in what 
_. Senſe the Author argues apriori 63, 4 
Hetributes of God primary and ſecondary . 49: ; 
© we get our Ideas of them 39, 90. not from 4- 
ne 90, 91.— 100. Not capable of War 
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Being of God, hy of it 46, 47. | 

Being 55 whether all ought to wy 3 wa created at 
"feſt in the higheſt Decree they are capable of. 
121. 131. Arguments for the affirmative 12, 
124. Anſwer 125 — 128. Scale of them 131, 
132. 142. 

Body uſt neceſſarily affect the Soul 735165 
its Pains unavoidable ibid. 

Bounds, why we can ſet none to Space, Number 


Duration, &c. 12, 13, 14. .this does not er 
their abſolute mi ibid. 
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ſelves to be neceſſarily determin'd. 41 3. 

Chance,.the Will not derermip'd by it 399, 400. the 

"AY s notion ot Liberty, different rom it 330 

6c. 

Gay, every one re quires a Cage ; - mg" 
be none if this _— 139. 75 
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INDEX 
haſt, none in the Chain of Beings 132, 1410 
Choice, moſt of our happineſs conſiſts in it 241, 
142, Gais under limitations as to its Exerciſe | 
242, 243. 277, 278. 263 e ef all 
Merit 281, 282424. \ 
9 of Beings Ae 0 to WU) 131. | 
132. Illuſtration of it 132. 157, 158. the neceſ= | 
 fitycfor ſuch 142, 143, 144: 444, 448. Anfwer || | 
to Bayle's.Qbjettion ib. and 449, Sc. mn 
Compariſons, the;impropriety of thoſe of Boyle on 14 
_ cerning Free Will 485.489 1 4 
Compulſion, freedom from it not fuffcient 70 con- 
ſtitute moral l iberty 233, 234. 1 114 
e of Guilt and Miſery very diſtin percep- 14 
tions 329, 330, 33 1. tis impoſfible to have a 
guilty Conſcience without Liberty, ibid. rhe Con- |} 
ſcience of having uſed our Libersy aright is te 

ſource of all our moral Happineſs 413, 414. 
Conſciouſneſs of Liberty proves that we are abſolutely 
free 253. 326. 35 1. whether all Men have it 413. 
Conſequences of certain Actions not ſufficient to ex- | 
.cuſe the doing of them 465, &c. 13 
Contingency as certain to the Divine Knowledge as 64 
Neceſſity 4425 7 | j Ul 
Contingent Actions may be objects of che Divine ll 
Knowledge 444. 4 
Ces an abſtract. Idea. 6. how acquired ibid. Mi 2 
Corruptibility a neceſſary conſequence of par ered | 
146. Cc. 168. 170, 171. 6 
Corruption: a :Conſequence ne che Tal 146. 148, 1 
470. 171. 30 FO A. 85 | 
Creation did not add nde nie Happinkſy or 
Ferſection 58; 5g. why.ngtooner- ibid. che Effect | 
| of 
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ther all ought to have been made equally pe 


132 1, 122. 131, nl aac ton Kalle 
__  fixd in any Degree of Perfection 122, 124. Ob- 


Degrees of Being and Perfection 121, 222. 131, 
Deſert founded in Choice 281. 397. you! Fleaſure 


INDEX. 


of: Goodneſs 61. it ir what ene it was: indifk 

rent to God 301. 309. 15 

| Creatures not all made for 48 ae Man 137 
332. but for each others Happineſs ib. and 137, 

139. none cou'd be abſolutly perfect 115. 2 


jecctions anſwer d ib. alteration and encreate ne- 
ceflary to their Happineſs 125; 126; 12%. 449;&c 
Death, a neceſſary Conſequence of the general Law; 
of Nature 146. 168. cou'd not have been pre- 
vented naturally in Paradiſe 47, 148. 170. 217, 
212. the Fear of it neceſſary 178, 197. 198. of 
great benefit to the World 1b. is woc the occaſion 
of our fondneſs of Life 4.58, Cc. 
Defet?, whence this Evil Sits 129, I 30. whether 
all Defe& require a Cauſe 78, 79. 
Degree infinite, what is to be Aude og by ir 99. 


132. Neceſſity for them 142. 144- 449, 450. 


attending it 414. 
Defrre the ſame with volition I 56, cannot be op- 
poſed to it 157. 
D. ſeaſes unavoidable I 47- 1 74. Pains of them ne- 
0 in the preſent State. 177. 179, 180. 
Diſtance leſſens the Effects of ul "Pleaſures of 
Pains AST: Sc. 1 N | 
Diviſibility inconſiſtent TY Thoug 
Duration an abſtra& Idea 6. 67, oF 
ibid. not applicable to the Huy 44 box incaps- 
die of abſolute . 13, 14, Ge. 70 7 
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Larth, the advantages of its preſent Figure 187. Si · 
tuation ibid. Motion, Incl ination of its Axis and 
Paralleliſm ibid. and 188. 
Farthqiiakes, the Caufes of them 189, 190. 
Elect, ho far free 400. 408, 409 the reaſon of 
the Diſtinction between them and the reſt of 
Mankind 409. "451,"&c. 
Election makes things agreeable 24.1, 242. 277. 374. | 
Eſſence what, 6 94. Eſſences of things in whic 
ſenſe arbitrary 290. i 
Eternal, ſotnething muſt be fo. 46, 47. every thing 
cowd not be ſo, 78. this Syſtem cou'd not ibid. 
and 23, 24. whether the Matter of it was ſo an 
uſeleſs Controverſy 25:4. r 
Eternal Truths, the meaning of theſe words 85. 291, li 
in what ſenſe the Relations of things are ſo 30g. 
Eternity not made up of ſucceſſive Duration 66, 67. 1 
nor inſtantaneous 69. the meaning of that Attri- | F 
bute 66. 69. 7. 1 
Evil natural and moral, the Diſtinction between | 
them 320. one a conſequence of the other 49. ll 
83. 378. how far either is predominant in the 
World 321, 322. 0 
Evil Principle, the manichean notion of it, 104, 
105.” The abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition, og, 
106, 107. Does not anſwer the End propoſed by 
it, 111, 112, 113. The Creation cannot be ow- 
ing to it; 205. . The Argument for it propoſed at 
length, 108 and 109. N n 
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Euik ” Life, whether they ever exceed the Benefit 
of it, 210. whether they generally do ſo 450 
461. 474, 475, &c. Natural ones inſeparable 
from Matter 146. 172. 173. 

Eaifency, our own ſelf. evident 6 3. the abſurdiry of 
attempting to prove it. 165. 

Expanſion cannot be appled to the Deity 37. Either 

carries the ſame. Idea with Extend or none at 

all 1d. 

Experience, whether we - have any of Liberty 426, 
327. SIP. 

Extenfion not applicable to the Deity 28, 29. nor 
to any immaterial Being 33, 34. &c. incapable 

of Simplicity or abſolute Infinity 1614. 


F. 


Facu ties fitted to the Natures of things, 164, 165. 
2 

Fall of Man, conſequences of it 211, 212. Au- 
thors that treat of it, 222. Neceſſity for it in 
the Scheme of Providence 408, 409, 410. 449, 
450, Sc. the advantages ariſing to Mankind 
from it, ib. and to the whole Creation 410. 450, 
451, Sc. Objections anſwer'd ibid. and 466, 
467, Sc. 

Fear of Death neceſſary 178. 197, 198. of great 
benefit to the World 75. a proof that Life is very 
deſirable 456, &c. 

Fermentation the Cauſe of Earth kes, Storms 
Thunder, Sc. 189, 190, — e neceſſity for 


it 151d 
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22 of the Earth, the advantages of of the 88 
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Fit ie; an 1 . er Expreſiion 20, 21. What 
it ſhou'd mean 

Fitneſs of things, what this qught to mean go. 84. 
30 . a relative . 21. 84.1 in what ſenſe eter- 
nal and immutable 74, and vl of 3857 306. in no 


ſenſe antecedent to the Wil God 16. 2 
* vide Relations. Lt "9" 
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Free- Will the meaning of thoſe words _— — 
vide Wi. J. 
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- Genera) Ideas, what they are g. of Subſtances M 
and ML, 6, 7. Tak Pg, 1b. not made by 
Ana have no Archetypes, nor any Ex- 
tees buy 4 in the a . RED 1 
quate. and univerſal 
Generations infinite, impoſſible 64, 6s, „che 
reaſon for ſucceflive ones in the Wor! 15 
Gloryof God, what theſe words mean 60, * * 
ire of Glory apply d to God by way, of accom- 
modation ib. how God may be ald to 40 all 
things for his own Glory 62. this coineident 
with the Happineſs of Mankind 1d. 
Cod, a relative term 79. a proof of his Exiſtence 
and Attributes 46, 4 _ —_ | 
2 Good 
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Good is that which produces Happineſs 84. nothing 

75 E or evil in itſelf 156. and 242 does not abſo- 
utel 


"x 2 


determine the Choice 241, Cc. 395, 36. 
natural Good the foundation of moral 83, 84, 
318. nothing made ſo good but that it might 
be ſuppoſed. better 295, 296. Good prepoſlent 

in the preſent World 473, 474,.&c. . 

' Coonneſs, Divine the meaning of it 301, 302, proof 
of it 50,51. includes all the moral attributes 52, 
the teaſon of the Creation 61, 62. 478, &c. thi 
no bar to the Divine Liberty 301, 302. this At- 
tribute not capable of a proof à priori. 307. 

Government of the Hank and moral World, the 
manner of it, 420, 421. neither by pre-eftabli/i'd 
Harmony, nor particular Wills ibid. and 439, 440, 
&c. n 
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Habits, the ſtrength of them 508. the foundation of 
our Happineſs or Miſery in the next Life 447. 
497. 508. Uſe and Application of this Doctrine 
497, 498. 2 3 

| Bag ſenſitive and intelectual capable of per- 

petual Encreaſe 121, 122, 123. requires an Alter- 
native 124, 125. ariſes from paſt defects 120, 127. 

Odjections anſwer'd ibid. whether there might 

baue been more in the preſent Syſtem 138, 139, 

ccc. why not communicated immediately, and 

all at once 449, &c. whether the Sum of it ex- 

eeeds that of miſery in this World 456, 457: 

43574, 475, &c. whether it will do ſo in the nes 
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INDE X, 2 2 
479, &c. founded chiefly i in Virtue 401, 402. 482, | 


np 483, &c. and Election 391, 392 1.3 
xo. Hel. torments, the Authors who have treated on the l 
0b. Eternity of them 503. they don't ſeem capable of 14 
ba, any other End befide the Annihilation of the Sub- 19 
gb jects of them. 511, 512, 513. have a natural foun- | | 
ent dation in the evil Habits contracted in this Life | 
448. 497. 508. the Uſes to which" they may 12 
ofs e Ys bY | 
52. Wi Elingſi of God 51. AT. SID SL, 4 
his WY Fly Gt, in whit manner it inflleddor he mind 
At- 424, 425. this not deſtructive of our natural b 
Powers 427, 428. but rather aſſiſting and reſto- 
the ring them 1b. in what way we may conceive | 
bg this Influence to be exerciſed 428, not property | 
40, miraculous 437- | 
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Idea, what the Author means by that word 3. 8 ; 
of Ml 14a of God, whether it proves his Exiſtence 54, 1 


Jewiſh Nation, the manner of God's governing | 


them 406. | 
Inmutability of God 48. of the Relations of things =—_— 
200,120 Ee: NT | 1 
Inper fection, whence it ariſes 129, 130. whether 1 
properly an Evib 137, 138. 140, 141. why per- HE 
mitted 138, 139. | 
Impulſe . cannot be apply d to the Win 1 
what kind of eren canli witkr its Urra 
427. 4 
fai of. of the Earth's Axis 187. Waren 
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Ladebendehet 45. the ſame with ſelf exiſtence 74, 74, 
. does not ſtrictly infer Unity Bo, 81, 
Indiſference, the 15 notion of it 269, 270. 30. 
Siunnot be apply d ls che whole Man, but only 
the Powers of, willing and acting ib. in wha 
\fenke, a blind Principle 257. 330, not applica 
f Pp, Perception or judgment, muſt be applied to 
the Will, 350, &c. the benefit of it 338, 350, 
351, &c. 365, &c. 369. en 
Indiſferent, in what ſenſe the Creation was ſo to 
Sod 298. 392,303, this conſiſtent with his be. 
ing determin'd by his Goodneſs bidde. 
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Indiſferent Actions prove that the Mind determines 
[urſelf 251, 252. Inſtances of ſuch ibid. n 
Infinite, what is meant by that word 15. 95. 99, 100. b 
the ſame as Perfection, ib. the Idea of it poſitive La 
ib. and previous to that of finite ib. how it differs 0 
from a Mathematical Infinite 18. all Quantity, 0 

( 

| 


or that which conſiſts of parts incapable of it 15, 
&c. 20. b 

Infinite Degree, what is to be underſtood by it 98, 
99. the ſame as perfect. ibid. wy; 
Infinite Series, the abſurdity of it 46. in Generations 

65, 66. in Number, Motion, Magnitude, &c. 1. L 
in ſucceſſive Duration 66. has no M hole 47. 

Iuſtinct, none innate, 89, 88. Nair, 

Intercourſe of Creatures with each other unavoidable 


139, 130. en 
Yudgment, always [paſſive 232. does not determine 

the Will 233, 235. 252, 253,334. 316% Kc. 
Juſtice Divine, proof of it 51. Minde Juſtice not 
inconſiſtent with infinite Mercy 100, 101. _ 
5 punitive, What it means, 100, 101. cannto 
ſaid to oblige or demand any thing ib. L 
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L the Nec ank advantage of it toboth 
Body and Mind. 192, 193, 194. | 

Lacrantius, his Anſwer to the Objection of Epicu- 
rus. 490, 491. _ 

Laws Divine, the Deſign of them 497. 498. they 
are Declarations of the Natural Effects of Sin, 
and Directions to avoid them. 16. they do nor 
bring us into a worſe State than we ſhould have 
been in without them. 15. of no force without 
Sanctions 8 5, 86, 3 19. the difference between 
natural and paſitive Laws 288, 289. which may. 
be diſpenſed with 319, 320. 

Laws of Nature, the Neceſſity for ſome eſtabliſh'd 
ones in the natural World. 1 50, 151. the wiſe 
dom of fiich an Eſtabliſhment 204. 404, 49. 
the ſame in the moral World 404. the ill confe= | ? 
quences that would attend the contrary. ib. Let 
cheſe-are not left entirely to themſelves. 420, 421. | 
the Divine Interpoſition ſometime neceſſary, and | 


Wan. - 
_- 


I 


. VS 


the nature of it 430. 440, c. 
Libirty he wn to belong to God 48. and alſo to 
Man 350, &c. vide Will. Dr. Clarke's' argu- 


ment for it inconcluſive 259, 260. whether we 


© experience it in ourſelves 326, 327: 350 351. ||| 
we are conſcious of it before we try it 253. the | | 

: different Notions of it 233. applicable to V7. 

| tion as well as Action 234. 246. 379. the poſſi- | 


bility 351, 352: the Value of it 241, 242. 33% | 


339. 350, Ce. 368, 369. 379. 393. Inconve- | 
niencies that Would attend the want of it 39 1, 
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IN DEN 
392, &c. or the over · ruling it on particular oc. 


caſions 404, 405. 410, 411. 414, 415. even the 

abuſe of it tends to the good of the whole 465, 

4 1 ES. : + 

Life, as much in the World as it is capable of 142, 
143. 157. 185, 186. the preſent Life better than 
non-exiſtence 214. 456. why ſo deſireable 457, 
Sc. what-deſire of it lawful 4.56: whether moſt 
perſons would not chooſe to live their Lives o- 
ver again 460, 461. Ae | 

| imi ation of any Attribute in the Deity an Effect 

| withonaCaſe 78, 79. 


. el. 
Macula. Peccata, the true meaning of theſe Words, 


- 


gt, DE: : EINE | 
Man, why not made more perfect 131. 134. 140. 
444. why placed in this World 16. Head of the 
lower part of the Creation 131. 137, Cc. all 
things not made for his immediate Uſe, but to 
enjoy themſelves and be ſubſervient to each o- 
ther 101d. | * , 
Manichees, their Notion of an evil Principle 104, 
105. the abſurdity of it 105, 106. Creation not 
owing to it 108 the yſclefneſs of ſuch a Suppo- 
fition 111, 112, 113. the Argument for it, and 
Authors that have treated of it. 108, 109, 110. 
Manner of exiſtence diſtinct from the abſtract na- 

ture of any thing 93. 9 7. EN 

Matter as diſtinguiſhd from B dy only. an abſtrat 
Idea 5. in vain to diſpute about its Eternity 24. 
incapable of Thought and Self-Motion 34, 35 
JC. 


* 


INDEX 
&c. 134, 135. Uſes of it in its preſent State. ih. 
why not made more perfect 136. the ſource of 
natural Evils 146, 147. GW. 8956 


. Mechanical Hypotheſis, an account of it 436, 4 
2, Confutation of it 439, "__ ; 

. Meliority, the Scheme purſued by the Author 224. 
7, Divine Judgments no exception to it 203. 

t Mercy not inconſiſtent with infinite Juſtice 101. 
Merit founded in Choice 281, 282. 


Miſery, the preſent unavoidable 173. not fo great 
in general as Happineſs in this Life 360, 461, 
474, 475+ nor in the next 479, 480, Sc. whes 
ther that of the damned may be conceived to 
increaſe, the Happineſs of the bleſſed 484, 485, 

, Moral Attributes certain, tho! not capable of ſtrict 
Demonſtration 49. nor of any Proof à priori. 
397. 310. in what ſenſe. they are conſequences 
of the natural Atributes. ib. * a phe 

Meal good and evil conſiſts in producing natural 

good and evil 49 and 83 86. 31s. the diſtinction 
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* 


between them 320 
Moral Obligation, the true foundation of it 87. 308, 
888 ET bd 


10. not innate or implanted in us 87, 88. 
Mortality, whether a Conſequence of Marteriality 
146, 147, Cc. 168. 170, 171. whether. propes 
for this World 453, Sc. 2 | 
Mori ves, whether the Mind be always determin'd 
by chem 235, 327. 334» 3354, 336, Ses 350, 
| 14 „ 
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Mo al Senſe alone determines us to approve of doing 
good to others 86, 87; the ſame with Conſcience 
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351. whether ever phyſically 250, Ec. in wha 


Nothing, in what ſenſe things aroſe from it 129 


ſenſe ſome are called fronger than others 3 50. 
* cou d not be from Eternity 15, 23, 24. 6, 
. n re 


Mountains, uſes of them 161. 
4 F | N. 


Natural Evils, whether inſeparable from Matter 
146, 147, Sc. 171. 173. 181. 2 
Nature of any thing, what meant by it 93, 94. d. 

ſtinct from the Modus of its Exiſtence ib. and g6, 
97. Laws of Nature, vide Laws. ; 
Neceſſary, always a relative Term 20, 21, 22, 23. 
apply d to Means, Truth or Exiſtence ib. neceſſa. 
ry in itſelf or abſolutely ſuch, improper Expreſ- 
. | | 
Neceſſary Exiſtence, what it means 20, the ſame as 
Self exiſtence or Independence 74, 75. how prov'd 
5. cannot be underſtood poſitively, ib. nor urg'd 
to prove any thing a priori 52, 53. 75, 76. built 
upon a falſe Maxim 77, 78. 4 
Receffity, inconſiſtent with the Powers of willing 
and acting 236, 237. whether the perceiving 
none in our Actions be a proof that there is none 
326, 327. whether it can be apply'd to the Will 
in any Senſe 335, G. 


” 


this cauſes the evil of Defett 130, 131. | 
Nevelty, an improvement of our Happineſs 126, 
13, $27 | | 5 4 
Number, why we cannot ſet bounds to it 13, 14 

this does not prove it to be abſolutely infinite ih. 

and 15, 16. 9 e 


INDEX. 


O. 


bl gatien, what that Word fignifies 87. whetice | 


moral Obligation ariſes ib. and 308, 309, . 
Obſtinacy, what it is founded in 344. 8 
Ocean, ͤ ; 's 
Omnipotence proved 47. does not imply Unity 81. 
Omnipreſence, what it means 82, 83. not to be con- 
ceivd by way of Extenſion ib. with what ſenſe 
it can be ſaid to fill all Space. 16. ne 
Omniſcience, 48. proof of it 442. Contingencies 
may be proper Objects of it. ibid. DE 
Orders different, 122. 131, 132, 135. 138, 139. 
142, 143. 157. 449, Sc. make for the good of 
the whole 454. why not more of the higher ones 
127 136. 140. 444. no abſolute higheſt 295, 
290. 


r. 
Pain, all Beings join d to Matter capable of it 147, 


Sc. 173, 174, Sc. the reaſon and neceſſity for 
our preſent pains 165. 176— 181. could not be 


prevented 16. We do not always deſire to remove 


it. 26, 257. | 1 ES 
Par, 25 the difference between that State and the 
preſent 147, 148, Cc. 175, 176. 467, 468. No 
Arguments can be drawn from that, or the ſtate 
of Angels and bleſſed in Heaven, againſt the 


402. 


a 


Pa- 


goodneſs of the preſent Syſtern, 150. 176. 41, 


3 : * 


i . D E X. 

Paralkl n of the Earth, the advantages of it 187, 
188. 

Particular Providence, the neceſſity for ĩt 438, Ge. 
the manner in which we may ſuppoſe it to be 
exerted 7b, 

Particular Wills, the Deity does not act by them! in 
the government of either the natural or moral 
World. 404, 405, 419, 420, 421. yet his Inter- 

: pofition is ſometimes neceſſary 439, 440, Cc. 

Pgrts, that which conſiſts of them incapable of In- 
finity 15,-16. in what ſenſe yards, feet, years, 


days, Oc: are no aliquot parts of Space and Time. 
16, 17, 18. 


Paſſins, the Uſes and Neceſſity of them 173, Gr. 


Perfect, no Creature can be ſuch 115. whether all 
. ought to have the ſame Degreee of Perfection 122. 
132, 133, 134: whether all ought to be fix d in 
one certain Degree 123, 124, Oc: Arguments for 
* affirmative 123, 124. Anſwer 125, 126, Ge. 
why they are not more perfect > 139. 
Perfe2tion, the ſame with abſolute Infinity 15. 99. 
that of Creatures how to be eſtimated, 136, 137. 
Pleaſures ſenſible and intellectual ſu ited to our Re 
ſent State 164, 165. e » wht 


Poiſons 206 
; Fg” Idea does not infer an external Tdtatum 10, 


poſitive Infinite what 15. 99. how diftin- 
poiſhed from the negative one. 16, 17, 18. 100; 

| poſitive Laws how diſtinguiſh'd from natural 289 
ee Zility, no Argument. from infinite poſſibilities 
that a Power actually exills which can affect them 


5 the Mind five and paſſive 232, 233, 


ue) 
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1 SH 4; 
prayer, the natural good Effects of it upon our 
Miunds 430. God's end in requiring it 431. it is 
properly a natural Duty 26. the Efficacy of it 419, 
4420. 430. of no uſe without a particular Provi- 
3 A e de 1 

Predeſtination 436, 437— 440, Oc. 4 

Preeſtabliſh'd Harmony, an account of that Syſtem 
436, Oc. inconſiſtent with the ends of Religion 


439, 440, 441, Cc. 
W of God, an improper term. 72. what 
ſhould be meant by it 442. 2 hg 
Prevalency of moral Good in this World 473, 474, 
Oc. * | 
Probation, the neceſſity for ſuch a State in order to 
improve our Happineſs 446. 452, &c. 485, &c. 
Providence, the manner of its government of both 
the natural and moral World 420, 421. 438. — 


* 


441. the belief of a particular one neceſſary to 


moſt Duties of Religion 16. HT 


| Puniſhments, the benefits of them in this Life 20 35 
264. proceed from infinite Goodneſs 6k. 


| 1 
Reaſon, whether we can will without one 238 241. 
334, 335· and the benefits of ſuch a Power 233, 


Reaſons of things vide Relations, _. 
Relations of things, what ſhould be underſtood by 


eternal ib, and 290, 291. 15. not antecedent to, 

or independent of the Wi 
289. 292. 304, 395, Oc. not neceſſary to the 
| "Sy 


them 84, 85, 86. not to be choſen for their own. 
fakes ib. in what ſenſe they are immutable and 


"INDEX. 


| determination of it 295, Ce. 39 Ge. 312. 
their neoeſſity only hy pothetical ſubſequent 
do che Creation 74:4. It does not from Net, fol. 
lo that God may alter them while the Creation 
continues 288, Cc. 294 —— 3 14. Moral Obli- 
gaciog « cannot ariſe N them 397, 8 309. 

TT. | 


%, 
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Scale of Beings neceſſary for. Pn 88 of che Uni. 
verſe 131, 132. 157, 158. 444, 445. 449, Oc. 
| Seripture, jections from it concerning the all Oc, 
of 295 force 44 8 
Sel /exiſtence, what it means 74, 75, 76, how 
q 2 ib. the ſame with K IA Mo does 
not ſtrictly infer unity 80, 81. 
Self-murther, unnatural 214. what chiefly prevents 
11 459, 460, &c. neither want of Courage, fear 
of Death or of Damnation 161d. 
| Senſe, moral not innate 87, 88. 


Simplicity incompatible wah Extenſion 29, 30, 7. 
or Expanſion 26:4. 


Sin, hy ues per ermitted 465. 487, 488, &c. anſwer to 
Bayle's Objections 16. : 

| Situation of the Earth, advantages of che * 

| 187. 

; Soul 8 affected by the Body 173— 181 


neceſſity fof the preſent Laws of Union between 
them ibid. 


ors, an abſtract Idea 6. not capable of abſoluie 
lußnity 18, 13. why we cannot fer bounds to it, 
*® 10. vario D ways of conceiving it 10. 13. 41, &c. 
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* a poſitive Idea of it does not Inger ales 10 
Whether it has any poſitive Properties 11. incon- 
ſiſtent with fimplicity 28, 29. or the nature of 
pure Spirit 3 8584 not nepeſſarily exiſtent 75, may 
5 be all ſuppol led Oy. but. not - annihilated by 
rts.40, 41. the imaginary Subſtratum of ab- 
fr Red Extenſion 41, 42, 43. different from the 
Idea of a vacuum 25, 26. why ſo often confound- 
ed with it 16. with what ſenſe it can be affirm'd 
that the Deity is preſent to all parts of it. 82, $3. 
Spirit, not extended g 3. 34. 
Storms, the Cauſes of them 190. unavoidable 191 
* Fate, different rom that of the Author 


gal aer of Body and Spin 3. improperly ſet to 
ſignify the manner or Cauſe of the union of 
Properties 4. nothing more than all the eſſential 
Qualities taken together 7b. in any other ſenſe 
tis only an abſtract Idea 15. 

Subſtratum, an abſtract Idea 4. particularly belongs 
to Matter 34, 35. 

Succeſſion, none in the Deity 67, 68, &c. how this 
is conſiſtent with the Nocon of Eternity ' 

Sufficient reaſon or Cauſe for every thing, a falſe 

axim 77, 78. inconſiſtent with the Divine Li- 
berty ibid. and 337. 338. 

Sum, whether that of Happineſs exceeds the Sum 
of Miſery in this World 456, 457. 475, &c. 
whether it will do ſo in the next 479, 480. 

Summum Bonum, the reaſon why Philoſophers were 
ſo uncertain about it 261 

Silben on, the power of it ſhews that we are abſo- 
lutely free to will or not to will in any given 

e 


8 , 


| 7 * D E . | 
th OY: 247 ps 264. not founded in the Jener 
Adeſire i Happineſs 751d. nor different from any 
+. Other exerciſe; of the will 269. 
oF Syſtem what meant by the beſt 121. in What man- 
ner to be framed 26, whether any dou d be inf. 
nite 120, whether any abſolute beſt and higheſt 
222. 296, Se. whether any fix d in a certain 
Degree. 4 Sc. whether the preſent might be 


5 improved 13 91 = 140. 2977 
| bes FE 
Thought inconſiſtent with Extenſion of # Div 
36, 33.3%..;... .: 

Thunder, the cauſe of it 190, 191. a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the preſent Laws of Motion 46. 
Time what, 67. not applicable to the Deity 68, 
Sc. incapable of abſolute Infinity 16. 69, 2 
Trial, nr © for one in Virtue, Labour, 

| 446 451, Sc advantages of it 485. 
Trinity 116——119. .. 

Truth, in what it is founded 289. the Eternity cf 
it 85. 291. 

Ti urpitude of Vice, What to be underſtood by it 310. 


v. 


Vacuum, different from Space 25 "4 often © con- 
founded with ir. 16. n uſed againſt it 
only when ſo confounded 27, 28, 29. 
Variety, neceſſary to improve our Happineſ 126, 
1327. 446, 447, 448. 
Various uſes of moſt things in Nature 161, 277 
| ergs 
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Viraenty; ot thore properly Faithfulneſl, a Dilins 


Attribute 51, 52. | 

Vice, its natural turpitude, what 319: evil bone 
quences in genera 320, 321. what wou'd be the © 

| Ul if it were redominant 16. reaſ.n of its be- 
ing forbidden 5. how it may tend to the benefit 

| of he Public 465, 466. and therefore be per- 
mitted by the Lelty, tho” it be nevertheleſs pu- 
niſhable 76. | 

Virtue, the foundation of our dreateſt Happineſs 
484 483, Se. cannot be infuſed miraculduſly 

5 a ſudden. 16. and 446, 447. produced on- 

og by Exerciſe and Experience 401. 480, &c. 
452, cannot ſubſiſt without Liberty 400, Sc. 
anſwer to the Arguments drawn from Angels and 
Saints 7b, why required of us 318, 3 19. 

Unchangedbleneſs of God. 48. 

Underſtanding; -of God * föundätion of Truth 286; 
how it contains the Ideas of all things 295} Sc. 
Underſtanding of Man, whether it determines 
thy 334, Sc. chis inconſiſtent wich Liberty 
339, 33 

67806 3 what ſenſe it may be ſald to determine 
the Will 249, Sc. vide Anxitty. 

Union of Bw Ne and Body, the conſequences of 1 i 
"199 {7 "ps 

Unity, of God, arguments for it 49. an Explana: | 
tion bf them 79, 80, 81. cannot be ſtrictly de- 
monſtrated 7b. 

#"lition diſtinct from Action 243: "ihe advantages of 

175 a Power 242. 244. 368, 369. 79. 393: 
Inconveniences chat woud atten the yan 


of © 397, 392. 410, 41. oy 
* ten 
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Eff, any anon eren thing, in Nags. 161, 
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"Will, Mr. Zocdes firſt Definition of it 257, 258. in- 
© conſiſtent with Experience ibid. its freedom from 
both Compulſion and Neceffity 233, 234. not 
properly determin'd by any thing without itſelf 
26. and 249 368, Sc. nor by Chance 38 1, 282. 
can conquer all other Appetites 334. 339 oreates 
pleaſure in things by chooſing them 241. 242, 
but cannot increaſe the pleaſure in inſinitum 242, 
2213. 277, 278. 374. its freedom ſtared and de- 
fended 350, 351, Ec. how it may be impairs 
and reQify'd 408, 409. whether It is or can be 
determin'd to particular Objects 390, 391. 393. 
the Conſequences that wou'd attend ſuch a Li- 
mitation of ir 397. 410. or a Suſpenſion of i. 
405. 487, 488, &c. the abuſes of it tend to the 
| good of the whole 479, 479, Oc. will conſti- 
tute the greateſt part of our Happineſs in the next 
Life 401, 402. anſwer to Bgyle's Objections 
* tbi. and 485, &c. the method of treating it 
404, 495. 427. never determin'd phyſically 
| 424, 425. anſwer to the Objection from the O- 
perations of the Holy Ghoſt 426, Sc. 
| Will of God, in what lenſe arbitrary 78, 390. 304, 
oe 313 the ground of all moral Obligation 
and of the Relations of things 288, Gc. 304 
30, & 313. not to be ſeparated from his o- 
1 | > Attributes 291. 313. how any thing is, good 
ok evil in regard to it 299, 3009... 


* 
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FN PEN. 

Wiſiom Divine, proof of it g 1. 

Mola, not eternal, 64, 65 nor infinite 120. why 

no ſooner made 58, 59. the end of God in crea- 

ting it 61, 62. none ſo good but innumerable 
others might be conceiv'd in all reſpects equal 


n- * 297, 298. therefore the pitching on this perfect- 
m ly arbitrary ibid. the manner of governing it 420, 
ot 438. more good than evil in it 473.477. 
ix no Evil in it cou'd be removed without occaſion. 
2, 


ing greater 478, Sc. 
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